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PREFACE. 



This fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1 882-1 883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1 883-1 884 and 1 884-1 885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's two journeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
<:ollections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was published in 1885 I 
and it was at first intended to make this a part of the second volume 
-of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to pubHsh within the 
same year. But the great importance of that journey, and the large 
-collection of new and valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the PreUminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the pubHcation of its results. This will form the 
.second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterrett's journey of 1885, known as "The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor," the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, fill the third 
Tolume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 
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VI PREFACE. 

The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1 885-1 886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains also the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. This paper is 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first 
thorough survey ever made of this important site with exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan^ 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various 
passages of Mr. Crow*s paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
Theatre of Thoricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D'Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886-188 7, in order that the full account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates III.-VII. are from photographs made by 
Mr. W. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others wha 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, and to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its. 
permanent establishment. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, y Committee of 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN, )- Publication for 
THOMAS W. LUDLOW, ) 1885-1886. 
February, 1888. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 



o>»io 



PRELIMINARY REPORT. 



In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of the school for about a week. It was taken up by 
myself on the 5th of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work. The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats still remained to be re- 
moved ; the inner wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
This was reserved for the autumn. The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D'Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Gushing. It was finished 
-early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Gushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
from careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Company from 
photographs taken by Mr. Gushing. 

Topography. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep, 
cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modem name of which is 
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2 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

BcAarovpt. It presents another example of the remarkable aesthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upon the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cythnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west,, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 
sea. 

Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 
to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 
Cephalus and Procris, and is named as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the a-woiKLo-fioq of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modem village of 0€piicd, which is on the 
coast, near the harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what little 
they say does not throw much light upon its importance and 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, i : al Sk riav 
HeXoTTOwrja-Liav vrJ€^ iraparrXiva'aa'aL Koi ir€pifiaXov(Tai Sovi'tov opfii^ovrai 

fl€Ta^V 0OptKOV T€ Kttt Tlpa(rL(l>Vf Va'T€pOV Sk aL<f>LKVOVVT(U €S *Opa>- 

TTw. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99 : tov yowov 
Tov SovvLaKov fiaXkov is tov ttovtov tyjv axprfv av€)(ovTa Toy arro 0opt- 
Kov iiixpi *Ava<t>\v(rTov Srjp.ov, In Demosthenes we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: UoOev vvv *AKa- 
fjLavTiSos <t>v\rjs yeyovas koI twv Si^fi(i>v ©optVtos; also, § 7; 
XL. § 52 ; XXI. §§ 82 and 121. Xenophon, Beli, I. 2, i, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 410-409) 
'AOqvoLOL ^opLKov €T€LXL(Tav. He spcaks of these fortifications 
again, de Vect, IV. 43 : cori pkv yap Si/ttov 7r€pt to. fi€Ta\Xa iv tq irpos 
fjL^ayjfxPpLav OaXaTTy T€i)(os cv *Ava<^XvoTa), cctti Sk iv Tjj irpos "ApKTov 
TCtx^S iv ®opLKw' aiTiX^i h\ ravra aTr' aWrjKtav a.p.ff>\ to. k^KovTa 
ardha} Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among them a well-preserved, massive, square 

1 For further mention of Thoricus, cf. Scyl. 57; Nonn. XIII. 187; Horn. 
Od. XI. 321 ; Schol. Soph. O, C. 1595 ; Etym. Mag. s. v. 0<JpuKoy; Hymn. Cer. 
126; for BopiK6s in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. Attika ; Pliny mentions 
Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two 
ancient galleries within a stone's throw of the theatre. Cf. Plin. Nat. HisL XXXVIL 
18, 3, and IV. II. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 3 

tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.C. 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times/ but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says : " Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,^ Thoricus et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina." * 

Modem writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell* visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake,* whose plan is much out of proportion ; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., Fig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker's Griechenland^ is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 

Material and Form. — The material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from i to 2 
on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
from the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall AA'A'\ and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 



1 IX. pp. 397-399, and X. p. 485. * Idtd. pp. 534-556. 

2 Df situ orbiSy II. 3 (about 50 A.D.). * Topography of Athens y II. 
8 Dodwell, Travels in Greece^ p. 534. ^ pp. 117, 118. 
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4 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

have been rounded. There might indeed have been a small saving 
of material and labor in the adoption of the present form. But the 
difference is not enough to counterbalance the sacrifice of beauty 
and symmetry. 

The irregular shape of this theatre remains therefore unexplained. 
It has been suggested that it was not originally intended for a theatre 
at all. The difficulty in this is to see what else it could have been. 
A theatre it is, and as it seems adapted to no other use, we must 
conclude that its final purpose was also its original purpose. 

DESCRipnoN. — I. Of the scene-structure little was discovered. At 
a distance of 16.07 m. from the lowest seat we came upon the foun^ 
dations of what must have been one of the walls of the aKrjvrjf CCC 
on the plan. It is 29.60 m. in length, much longer than we should 
expect it to be ; it is not straight, but at the right it bends off toward 
the outside at an angle of about 35 degrees. What remains must 
have been entirely underground, as the masonry is exceedingly rough, 
though strong. 

Inside this wall, at a distance of 2.90 m. from it, were found very 
scanty remains of a second substructure, D on the plan, which would 
seem to be the scene-wall belonging to the fi-ont of the stage, but it 
is so badly broken and destroyed that it cannot be identified as such. 

Connected with the scene-appurtenances in some way may have 
been the chamber on the southeast comer, VIV. It might seem at 
first to be a later addition to the theatre, owing to the fact that the 
wall A A' A" is abruptly broken off at B", from top to bottom, and 
then hastily reconstructed in a manner far inferior to the general char- 
acter of the wall.^ But after the discovery of the wall BB'B'\ it was 
evident that the little chamber is as old as any other part ; for the wall 
BB'B'\ one of the oldest parts, is a prolongation of the back wall of 
this chamber, ££. This wall BB'B" must originally have been the 
boundary of the theatre, for on the outer or convex side the facing is 
smooth, showing that that side was intended to be seen. From this 
three things are evident : ( i ) That the chamber did belong to the 
original design; (2) that the theatre was originally not as large as 
afterward ; and (3) that the building of the chamber was not the 
cause of the break in the wall. 

iThe Rock-cut Chamber is shown in Plate IV., and this break in Plate VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 5 

The chamber is made by cutting down the natural rock to a depth 
of 3.14 m. at the highest part. The wall EE does not reach the 
floor in an imbroken line, but at the bottom there are two terraces, 
extending the entire length of the chamber, 15m.; the upper 
one has a width of 0.40 m., and a height of 0.31 m. The lower 
terrace is larger ; it has a width of 0.64 m., and is 0.40 m. high. 
At the end next to the spectators* seats there is only one such offset ; 
it has otherwise the same dimensions as the lower one, but is only 
2.85 m. in length, that being also the width of the chamber. 

From the walls in this chamber we learn nothing ; for while they 
may partly rest upon the old foundations, they are undoubtedly of 
comparatively modem construction; the cross wall, which divides 
the whole into two small rooms, 2.85 m. X 7.00 m. and 8.00 m. respec- 
tively, certainly does not rest on any ancient substructions. The 
apartment V has what seems to be a doorway, 3.18 m. wide ; outside 
the doorway is built, parallel to the line of the ends of the seats, a 
short wall, to a distance of only 3.70 m. This prompted me to seek 
for a parodos here, but no traces of one appeared. I found nothing 
but the natural rock, forming such an obstacle to a passage as to 
preclude the possibility of there ever having been a parados here. 
What was the object of this chamber is by no means clear. It 
tmdoubtedly belonged to the original plan of the theatre, and may 
have served as the green-room, or even as a sanctuary, the terraces 
being in this case receptacles for votive offerings. 

At the west end of the scene-wall I had the good fortune to come 
upon what I at first took to be a TrapaaKrjvtw, the rectangular building 
^. But it proved too large for that, its dimensions being 8.70 m. x 
•6.28 m., and it shows no connection with either of the two walls CC 
or D, This is the most carefully joined and fitted piece of work 
-discovered at Thoricus, and what there is left of it is but slightly dis- 
placed. The material is the same as that of the theatre, but its style 
is totally different. Near the bottom of my trench is a slight offset 
of 0.06 m. on the wall (see Plate II., Fig. 3), but near the corner the 
offset is 0.17 m. wide. Only the stones of the comer are hewn 
smooth ; on the rest each stroke of the chisel is plainly recognizable. 
This rectangular structure is not nearly so old as the rest of the 
theatre, but belongs to the early Macedonian period, as is shown by 
the nice joints in the masonry and the parallel layers, the careful, 
square comers, and the manner of hewing the stone. 
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6 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

In the debris surrounding this square building was found a clay 
acroterion of no mean workmanship. It is small, 0.27 m. in height, 
and has no trace of painting. Does it mean that this was a temple 
of Dionysus? It may well have been. The acroterion certainly 
belongs to Macedonian times, and it is altogether likely that it 
adorned the square building. (See Plate II., Fig. 8.) 

This building is just parallel to GG\ and between them is a 
7ra/»o8os 3.21 m. wide. The substructure of the seats along the 
line dr dr' is a heavy, roughly finished wall of huge stones. That this 
was the only 7rapo8os of the theatre seems probable. 

2. Though I made four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
of a regular boundary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
daurus* and in the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
was found. Whether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
part of the irregular space between seats and scene-wall is still a 
problem. (See Plate II., Figs. 4 and 7.) 

3. We now turn our attention to the koTXov, This is by far the 
best preserved part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
wall A A' A", already mentioned, the object of which was to support 
the embankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of having a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints. The workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latter half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 1 18.50 m. The height of the level top of the 
wall above the present surface of the ground outside varies from i m. 
at A^ to 3.70 m. at ^4". The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point A' is 19.48 m. distant from the lowest seat. (See Plates V, 
and VI.) 

The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth,, 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewn 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present. The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from A to A",, 

^ Cf. UpaKTiKit TTJs 'EAA. &pxa'o^* *ETotp., 1 883. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 7 

with but few displacements ; from A to By and from A^' to B^\ it 
descends in regular steps. See Plate II., Fig. 5, which represents the 
point B'^ and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII. 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation which 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other corner of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not bend 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at A, and then continues 
in a straight Une to the place where it intersects the wall GBB\ 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural terrain. The west side of the theatre has, as will be seen, 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reentrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, A A' A", was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at B, 
favors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
(Y and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. 
They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
slightly inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it. The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. It is pierced by an arch (see Plate II., Fig. i) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns.* The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall A A', and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4.00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandoned, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. The 
explanation given in Badeker's Griechenland, that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y\ nearly at right angles to y, 4.15 m. from BB\ an 

1 See illustrations in Schliemann, Tiryns^ pp. 184, 320, and 334. 
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8 THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 

entrance to the entrance. It is a paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20 m. The part V is 3.00 m. wide, 0.50 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it. It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros-stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also at a place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
A A' A" and the rubbish between it and BB'B". These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall at AB 
and A"B" ; here they are still t'n situ, set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of o.io m. 
(See Plate VII.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
The "magnificence" which DodwelP seems to have seen here has 
long since vanished. The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens,. 

1 Travels, p. 536. 
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divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as- 
the seat) ; ^ they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid to 
exactness in their construction. Their average height is 0.35 m., and 
their average width 0.60 m. 

The cavea is cut into three unequal KtpKi^^ by two flights of stairs, 
H and H', The number of the KcpKtScs, though unusually small, is- 
the same as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their 
width is but 0.62 m.*, while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens 
are 0.70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is 
rendered still worse by the fact that they He so deep ; they are let 
down* from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar. It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its 
dimensions from the other rows. The part between the two KXt/xaKcs 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs 
of honor ; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G' to JI and If to ^ the material is the same as in the 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from i to 2, a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line.^ At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to /, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the 
curved line G'JI is only 5.15 m. The comer 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
KX2fm$ H\ but 1 is only 2.65 m. from H, 

1 See Papers of the American School at Athens^ Vol. I. p. 147. 

2 But it is only this row that is exactly straight; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three Jowest seats are wanting; in 
their place is a pedestal (/ on the plan), and behind it a curved 
passage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m. in height and 7.65 m. long. 
The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.24 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
corner-stone is left in situ. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor ; it may have been for a 
statue, or a number of statues. 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than five thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaurus, and Piraeus. 
On the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
Argos. 




Note. — The fragment of pottery forming the tail-piece of this paper was 
found by Mr. Gushing within the theatre. It is a drin king-cup, or cantharus, 
about four inches high, of a brownish clay, coated uniformly without and within 
with glazed black, and devoid of decoration. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

The following extracts from the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its pecuUarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 
see Plate I. Fig. 1. 

From Dodwell's Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. I., 
page 534: — 

" This place, which was in the tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name ; the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety- third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias ; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, *Thorikos (sic I^ et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.* The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. . . . 

" The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Koilon^ in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led roimd the exterior of the Koilon, A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus." 

From Wordsworth's Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 : — 

" The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Achamians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry : — 

* The ancient games are ushered on the stage, 
And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 
Strive for the scenic prize, and, cheer'd with wine, 
Leap 'mid the swolPn, smear'd skins on meadows green.' 

(Virgil, Georg. II. 381.) 

— a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 

" A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
first landed in Attica. 

" The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an ellipse, — the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rising above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. They faced the south. The curved outline 
of the KOi\ov of the theatre formed part of the town wall; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

" In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by a 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. . . . The style and 
massiveness of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus." 

From Fiedler's I^etse durch Griechenland (1841), page 41 : — 

" In this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime- 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Theriko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found. It shows httle art." 

From Vischer's Erinnerungen und Eindrucke aus Griechenland, 
(1856) page 67: — 

" On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides." 

From Bursian's Geographie von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
353 (see Plate I. Fig. 1): — 

" Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay, 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone." 

From Fergusson*s History of Architecture in all Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 : — 

" The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. The gateway in Thoiicus 
shows its simplest and earliest form." 

Compare the actual form, Plate II. Fig. 1. 

From the Archaeologische Z^itung (1878), page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 : — 

" Herr Peltz spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, — a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
corner of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
flutings, eighty- two. centimetres in diameter." ^ 

From Baedeker's Gnechenland (1883), page 117 : — 

" The ruins are in great part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 
its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 
. . . The auditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 
is unique of its kind, and was undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 

1 The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI., must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. 
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" It lies between two spurs of the hill, and is enclosed by a wall 
of military style, which is composed of marble blocks of different 
sizes. The seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 
destroyed. The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 
the surrounding wall probably served as foundations for flights of 
stairs, by means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 
wall and thence gained the auditorium. 

"The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation. To 
save material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
way, the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

"Whether thf quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
•opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled." 

A. Miiller, in Die Griechischen Buhnenalterthumer (1886), briefly 
designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as " utterly irregular," 
and refers to the report of Peltz already quoted. 



The work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at Athens. This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served 
to estabhsh the correctness of most of Mr. Miller's opinions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 

The Main or Outer Wall {AAA\ Plate I.). — This wall is 
built of " rock-faced " or "quarry- faced" ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called " broken range " work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclinarion. The bed-joints are "random" or 
" rambling," a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate II. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner parts 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas; Eleutherae, fortified by Epaminpndas; Oeniadae 
of Acamania, fortified by Philip; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by PhiHp or Alexander; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon ; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setium, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though in a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of constmction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. Its 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and Italians generally before the second century b.c, the time of its 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect. 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a remnant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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{Hellen, i. 2, i) as having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed 
accurately to form a smooth surface. This interior finish, as well as 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 

The Inner Wall, B BB' (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr. 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall CC, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of ike original theatre, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall This proposition, aside 
firom the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

I St. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at B^ 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
inside. 

The Orchestra. — No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene-frame, or of an ordinary 
railing along the edge of the retaining wall. The floor of the orchestra 
was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to believe that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hopken 
and Dorpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For the inference is reasonable that 
the rustic community of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost every law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. 

The Temple. — At the west end of the orchestra and lying parallel 
^ith the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple, K, (See also Plate II. Fig. 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is in situ. In the northwest corner, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preserved, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly five feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 
in this locality, and in the details of its construction it exactly resembles 
the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architectural 
fragments show that this was an Ionic temple in antis. Nothing what- 
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€ver was found on the orchestra floor which could have come from 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze coins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 B.C.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 b.c. In 350-322 b.c. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.^ The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY^QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate II. Fig. 8.) 

The Rock Chamber. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
— a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper — opposes such a theory. The remains of another " chamber " 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 

Theories as to the Construction of the Theatre. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa. 
Here, half buried in alluvium, are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of those which formed the top 
or bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not far from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rude remains of 
an ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west slope of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostiy of rude and weak 
construction. The southern slope is thickly strewn with chips of white 



1 Head, Historia Numorum^ page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

The sense of this ancient community's poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cavea is provided 
with but two stairways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist — besides the stele, the architectiural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned — of a lion's claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was 
built of flat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevaihng con- 
struction of the walls in other parts of the hill. The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at those points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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lowing the line of the topmost seats. At the west end this wall 
terminated in some coarse slab work. At the east, an ancient per- 
pendicular cut in the soUd ledge relieved the builders of considerable 
labor, and they so arranged the seats that by finishing them in a 
line with its face they had ready-made the second parodos walL It 
thus happened that the curve described by the original rear wall took 
the form of a sickle, the sharpest part of the curve being at the west 
end. 

At some later time the theatre was enlarged. The existing audi- 
torium was untouched, the plan calling not for reconstruction, but 
merely for extension. The new tiers were carried up at the same in- 
clination with the old (Plate II. Figs. 4 and 7), set in a bed of small 
stones,^ and retained by a high wall. On the construction of this 
wall much care and labor were spent ; but in running his lines the 
architect was governed solely by the situation of the old theatre as 
he found it. Hence the inside and outside walls of the cavea are 
parallel for the greater part of their course, and the peculiar shape of 
the latter is largely due to the same causes which gave the inside wall 
its irregular form. 

The extremities were finished in an independent and utterly un- 
conventional way. At the eastern end the builder brought the wall 
ground in a sharp curve so as to form a continuation of the old paro- 
dos wall along the edge of the rock chamber. At the west end he 
was obliged, for some reason, to stop his work abruptly, and, being 
trammelled by no inconvenient laws of symmetry, he simply closed up 
the space by bending the wall nearly at a right angle so as to meet 
the old wall. The new theatre, therefore, was mutilated of part of its 
rear western section. 

The auditorium thus increased needed additional means of ingress 
and egress, the cornice of the rear wall being some fifteen feet above 
the ground. Hence two inclined planes were constructed, V and Z, 
leading to the topmost row of seats. That on the west side crosses a 
depression between the ledges of the hill, is pierced by the " Tiryns 
Arch," and continues along an elevated terrace for some distance to 



^ The soil which covered the seats and orchestra was mixed with stone chips, 
which made the work of pick and mattock unusually difficult. Between the two 
rear walls these small stones form a solid mass. 
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the west. (See Plate 11. Fig. 1.) As the people approached the 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the special terrace and viaduct Y' Y; while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra effort, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west end,, 
and the situation of the necropolis at the rear made no other approach 
possible. As the tide of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no farther than the second abutment or inclined plane Z,. 
this abutment was not provided with a passage-way underneath. 




Note. — This fragment was found by the writer within the theatre. It is 
apparently a portion of an unguent vase. It is about three inches high. The 
decoration is in glazed black upon a brown ground. The front bears the lower 
portion of three figures, all clad in the himation or, possibly, in the chitop and 
chlamys, and advancing in the same direction. The vine-branches pendent before 
each figure indicate a Dionysiac subject. The back bears no figures. 
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In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
' my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

The aid to be derived from this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earUer period. The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis*s time or of Sophocles's 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was- the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1136 (see p. 45) and n. lvi (see 
p. 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
KaibePs n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 

and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 
it read 

Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 

n. 53 • 

ov (TTravi? ioTL yvvaiKi ia-Okrjv kol cwijipova </>i)vat 

rrjv avTTjv Soki/ukoS; tovS* €TV)(€y T\vK€pa : 

a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put ia-Okrjv in the place of 
an original KoXrjv. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n. xxvi, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. 100 Bgk. 
= A.P. vii, 253), 

ci TO KoXm OvrjuTKCiv dp€Trjs fJi€po^ iarl fji€yurTOv, 
rifuv €K irdvT(ji)v tovt dTreveifxc Tvp(iy, 

appears in this extraordinary conflation : 

€t TO KoA-cos icTL Oaveiv Kafwl toIvt d/TrevcifU Tv^iy. 

In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences^ 
patched together without regard for sense or metre. On the last 
verse, see p. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to deal are the work of intelligent persons : 
most are sufficiently correct in language and versification; the 
minority have small infeUcities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing^ 
proper names unsuited to the metre.^ 

1 It is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate^ 
by which this difficulty of proper names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like XaipearpdTri could be subdued by putting it before a vowel : see the examples. 
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This, then, is the second trouble — the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead ; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut ^ETIMQ for <r in nt^Si (n. 48), AEPETH^ for 8^ dlpcT^s (n. 
56), era/oot €KT€/oi<rav for era/oot Kripurav (n. 183) ; by inserting a redun- 
dant T€ in 

iwov *AOavoS(jipov re koI 'AcctfTroScopov rdSc pipyov 

(n. xcv) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
in n. 58a RM. The copy had HAE0ANEN, which was meant to be 
rj^ iOavev, but the graver took it as rjSe Oavelv, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HA EG A N El N. On a still worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 128. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. xcvn4) . The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p. 192 : the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters* 
blunder^. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but — what is more remarkable — the Ionic metre is nowhere 

on pp. 1 17, 1 18. A similar masculine in -as or -ijs could be put in the vocative, as 
Evdia ovK, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 11 6-1 18). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as ArifjLo<p6<i)Vf 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to : Uvdiav, 26 : compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so "EevoKpAriis appears as UeivoKpdT-ns, 
768 a pref. ; and Aafia<ray6pa5 as Aafia<rffay6pas, 234. A more desperate case 
like ^TpaTcia (205) induced neglect of position; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not unfrequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity : NiKias, 
*A0avoSSpov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination : on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974. 
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violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person — the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- 
written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.^ 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are.^ 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch — that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had i adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacism.^ 

1 This person seems to have put T6^e for rov^e and ati^av for aZ^ov; the sug- 
gestion accordingly obtrudes itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manuscript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

2 I am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener, i^ his just published tract Altgriechischer 

Versbau (Bonn, 1 887), has put a number of halting inscriptional verses to a use 
vv^hich seems to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, for instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps and free anacrusis) he cites the following : 

'lariaiivs fi^ iivedriKev KdWcovos Vvepy <pi\* "AttoWov (= CXLl). 
Hov[<t>ay6pas fi au40ri]K€V Aihs y\av<^<i>iridi (^ovprji (= 738). 
Aioy4v7)[5] avedriKcv Aicrcrx^^ov vhs K€^[a]A.^o[s] (= 760). 
^vphv *A6apod^pov re Kal * Afrtavo^dopov rShe pepyov (= XCV). 
fivoLfx ifil nvp{p)i<ida hs ovk riv[l](rTaTo ipevyav (= CXLIV). 
r6^€ aijixa fiiirrjp iire$Y)K€ $av6vTi (= 229a RM). 

Now I am in substantial agreement with Usener's view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presetice of a redundant 
-■/ or T6, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
our supposed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon's time ; the archaic period lay further back. 

8 There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 
n. 228 a and b in Kaibel's addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
These I deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conUcta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rheinisches Museum^ vol. xxxiv 
(1879), pp. 181 fig. I^ remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. 

KaibePs inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, RM signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum, The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. The age of the inscrip- 
tions is indicated in the citations by small Roman numerals (iii-ii), 
which signify centuries before the Christian era.^ 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in KaibePs book, will be found in the Appendix, 
pp. 161 fig. 



I. 
METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nearly all our metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists* signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
count in our collection 117 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dact^ which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but count separately those artists' inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,^ the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 



' These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. 

2 Three elegiac fragtnents which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (cxu, CXLII, cxuii). 
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Epitaphs, Dedications. Others. 
Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 20 35 ii 

Eleg. 24 31 3 

Centuries IV-II . . Hex. 21 14 9 

Eleg. 108 56 3 

From which we see two things : first, that the preference for the 

elegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on; 

and, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 

a little — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 

These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 

perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 

an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. The 

artists' inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 

column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 

would be 

Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 

Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 7 19 o 

Eleg. 24 31 ' 3 

Centuries IV-II . . Hex. .19 12 5 

Eleg. • 108 56 . 3 

Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times may be ascribed to the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. 

It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and 'pentameter* shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this rule,^ many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed.^ 

2 hex, -^ pent. Four cases: xxxi (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv; two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac). 

3 hex. -^-peni. • Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-iii), xxiv 
part (Att. iv-iii), 84 a RM (Att. iii), 67 (Att. iv-ii), cix (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 

^ I do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 
is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, x, 489, ex, lxxxiii, 759, 
1098 a RM, 751, xxvi, 81, xxxvi, 783. 

^ Compare the epigram in Aristot. Mirabil. 133. 
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Hex, + 3 pent One case : Lxxm (Cypr. Mac. ; one verse un- 
metrical) . 

2 hex, + ^pent One case : 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Hex, -^ pent -^ hex. Two cases: 75 (Att. iv-iii), xxxiv (Att. 
Mac.) . Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

Hex, + pent -^ 2 hex. Three cases: 90 (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac), cxii (Theb. Mac.) not certain. 

Hex, +pent + 3 hex. One case : xcviig (Epid. iii). 

Hex, H- 2 pent -h hex. Two cases : xxv (Att. iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 hex, -{-pent + hex. One case : xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex, ■\- pent + 3 hex. One case : 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex, -^ pent + 3 hex. One case : 95 (Att. iii). 

Especially abnormal are the following two cases. — 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastiy four hexameters. — The incantation-formula 11 36 
(Att. iii-ii) consists, as cut on the tablet, of 3 hexameters, followed 
by a pentameter (Scct/aoTs opyoAaoi? <rw & "EKariyi y(BQ(vvax) and a half- , 
verse (kcu *Eptnxriv y]hBi^vax%) standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words cn5i^ ff "EKariyt y^vuox kcu *E/otvixrtv i\\Si.tsivax% 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half- verse 
SeafjLoi^ dpyaXetois has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone : ^ 

TaOdvat ^iWta XapfxvkCSa 8cKaTa[v], CXXIX (Posidonia vi), 
Ev</>pa)v i^ejroLrja ovk oSarj^ Udpio^, 759 (Att. v), 
[v]lo9 TIaTpOK\€Os AcuSoAos eipyda-aTO, LXXXH (Ephesos iv), 
€ifjiX Sk Havaavia rov KaTairvyordrov, 1131 (lamp, v) ; 

and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry : ^ 

"EySiyXou ToSc (Tofjuij XLiv (Aegina vi), 
[Mav]Spo7rv\ov t68€ aafm, xciii (Corinth vi). 

None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 



^ Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2. 
2 Cp. ArjlSirris t6S€ aTJfia^ Aristot. Mirabil. 1 31. 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows : ^ 





Epitaphs. 


Dedications, Artists' inscr. 


Others. 


Centuries VI-V . . 


. 2 


I 5 


4 


Centuries IV-II . . 


• 4 


2 


I 


Uncertain (Cypriote) 


. - 


I 


- 



Their brevity is noteworthy : thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses. — The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity: it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist's signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos lvi, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of MvpLvrj, 1 1 : here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 ('Ao-KXip-toSoros), and 751 (KpiycriXa?). 

This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form : 

Hexameter + iambic trimeter, 211(2 distichs) and cxvii (3 distichs) ; 
Dactylo-trochaic heptameter -f elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 

The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containing __ w __ ; KA«To</)a)v (where, however, KAciToc^dwv was 
possible; see p. loi), Aa/u.oTt/u.09, EvOvSafuys. All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simply to bring in the name 'iTnroa-rpdTrj. — The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters, 
without visible reason. — In cxxvii, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters -h two doggerel verses containing iambic 
reminiscences, -f i hexameter. — In cxliv, an ancient Thessalian 

1 Of Cent. VI-V: 11, lvi. — 746. — 1098 a RM (part), 751 (part), 762, 1099, 
cxxxv.— 1097, c, 1 1 30, cxxxiv. Of Cent. IV-II : 93, 210, 246, 258. — 783, cxi. 
— xxxvi (part). Cypriote cxxxvii. 
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q)itaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. 

In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams : 783 (part), 
790, xcviii ; all of Macedonian time. 

In II 33 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in cxxxvi a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (^tXros ^/u ras icaXas d kv\i^ a iroLKihi) . All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures : these are the 
paean of Isyljas XCVII4 (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775 a RM, and the inscription on Hiero's 
helmet. 745, in three logaoedic verses^ (according to Rohl, the last 
two form a hexameter) . 



II. 
UNMETRICAL VERSES. 

I. — Hexameters with too many Feet. 

{a) Seven feet 

)((up€T€ oi TraptOKTC?, €yo> 8c *AvTtoTan5fs vos 'Arop^Sov, 22 (Att. v). 

XpLLp€T€ 8* ot irapidvTCs, €[y](i> Sk Xiirtov iraTpCSa ivOaSe Ktlpxjx^ 23. 
(Att. iv). 

oZ8a ^ adi on koI Kara y^9, direp )(prfaToi^ ycpas iariv, 48 (Att. iii). 

^lAoOvra dvrt^tAoGora rov avSpa 'Oviyorijuov ^Oa icpaTumy, 79 (Att. 
iv-ii). 

Srjan) cyo) SoxriicAciav Ka[l icJ-nJ/Aara icat fJLtya kvSo^, 1 136 (Att. iii— ii). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
2(oorticA.ctav for some other name, like Mvpno, to which the formula was 
originally adapted. 

(^) Eight feet 

irptarrji ctol rifjuiiy tltOtj, irapa Jl€pa'€<t>6vrji IIAovrwvt tc KCtvToi, 48 
(Att. iii). 

^ Compare the logaoedic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at Thebes^ 
Paus. X, 7, 6 (Bergk Poet. Lyr.* iii, p. 203). 
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2. — Interpolations in Hexameters. 

(wbv 'A^avoSwpou tc kcu 'AcrcoTroSto/Mn; roSe fiftyw, XCV (Olymp. Arg, 
v) : T€ is redundant 

Sfiiov €[w]otas Set riva Trc^vAay/ncvov cS fiaAa iravro, CXXVII 
(Sybaris ii) : Set nva superfluous. 

cyw rjfu 'ApMJToicperiys xa ficv lorooav KoxrCyvrjfTOiy LXXVI 
(Cypriote) : eyw is added. 

fji€fivafi€voi evpepyea-uii ras wrat cS wore cfpe^ same. Either Trot 
or €v is interpolated. 

Ntictas fi€ aviOrjKfv ^AiroXXtavt vtos ©/wwrvfuyScos, 778^(Cal)mina iv— 
ii) : vtos is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, "AvoXXov mds. 

Probable also is the interpolation of x<>w in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvni : see Appendix, p. 187. 

3. — Other Unrhythmical Hexameters. 

[— vx/] wv /ul' dv^07j]K€ HoTctSavt fdv[aKTi], Lxxxvin (Corinth vi). 
[_ vxy — fj* av€]07jK€ [IIoTctJSavt fldvaKTi], xci (Corinth vi). 

Both should read IIoTctSaf wvt. 

In XXVI (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a tonflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription lxxvii, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 

Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI. 

4. — Unmetrical Pentameters. 

^avo[K]piT7j TTotSl x^P^^^/^^' ^^9^ RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing fjLTiTr)p from the pre- 
ceding verse. 

^Xpx^orpo-rriv dvZpX TroOeLvoraTrfV, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

Sixr/Aopos ovSk <t>LKov<s yovcas €7n&iav, 23 (Att. iv) . The Stonecutter 
omitted koI before yovea?. 

(rw<l>pwv Kol XPV^^ '***^ ipyaTLs nacrav l^x^vaa aperi^v, 60 (Att. 
iv-ii) . The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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Yipai Kol <^/oovri3i tvcrtfiiwi htKOL, XXVI (Att. iv) . The first words 
should read <t>povTiSi koX yypau 

[*0]va<ro[s *Ov]a<r[av]Tos fiijirw oiofievo^, Lxxm (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis ! The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxxii (Pharsalos v), in LoUing's restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 

[ — ^ yojiaaa or' dva>p(t>s c5A.cto &v dya^os. 

But this is very uncertain. 

5. — Unmetrical Iambic Trimeters. 

ArffJiaiv€Tr)^ ct/xi fjLvrjfw, r^s Aafiij/ayopevi}, LVI (AmorgOS vi). 
The original was adapted to another name, like Avo-wvos. 

Xdpif: ^Scoicc EwAotWt fic, cxxxiv (vase v). 
Insert ^pov after l8(oice. 



III. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 
A— CAESURAS. 

I. — Caesura of the Third Foot. 

In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 
foot: 

[ — <^:> — v-/] Tov 'EtvOvfA.dxov NavoreorTpctTOv elfu, TV (Att. vi). 
Ev^v/Aos Aoicpos 'Ao-tvkAcos rpU 'OAvfiTrt* ivUtav, 940 a RM 

(Olymp. Samos v) . 
Tf\v pkv d8cA<^v ^rfLKparrfS rrjv Topytov i<r\€Vy 875 a add. 

(Olymp. iv). 
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o^s Ap€T^, Nt#coirToX[c]fi7;, xpovoq ouirorc X[v]<rci, 6 1 (Att. iv-iii). 
dyydXai AaiccSacfioviois iXOovra to Oeiov, XCVII5 ( Epid. iii) . 
[TraTnrov] 8* ci/u l^vavopi^a, irarpos 8c Nccovo^^ 490 (Theb. Mac). 
Actvofieveos 8i Kaatyvi/Tiy, ^pdiov 8* cU.oxo9 /"-[i/v], UV (Del. 
^fl^. vi). 

[ — cai? — 8]€ x<if>^C<>/Aci'[os ^ ^ — ^], 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

(T^s 8* dpcT^9 #cat or ox^p OCT VVI7S fAV7ffA€iov aTToucnv, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
Tovs 8c Tpoirov^ Kol (r<a<l>pocrvvrfV fjv axpfiev 'qfi€h, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
eivofjuav tc #cat elpdvav koI irXovrov SLfUfJLffnjj XCVII2 (Epid. iii). 
avrap ifwi yevoi ovpdviov' ToSe 8* lore koI avrot, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
fiefjLvafjLtvoi €vpepye(ria^ ras irat eZ irort Ifpc^a, LXXVI (Cypriote). 

Rohrs restoration of xlv (Aegina v) gives [^Joroo-cs, but it is 

8 4 

possible to make [IJorao-c?. In the Cypriote inscription Lxxvin, 
4 s 

Neubauer reads FcOoxi^ZA^Xcforrfs, and says that the two words are 
3 4 

united by crasis; but even if the words were certain, it would be 
better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore p. 77* 

Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemimeral or * masculine' caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or * feminine.' The proportion of masculine caesuras is a little more 
than 3 to 2. If, however, we separate the eariier from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions.) 

Cent. Vl-V . . . Masc. 60. Fem. 65. Ratio 100: 109. 
Cent. IV-II . . . Masc. 331. Fem. 191. Ratio 100:58. 

The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second hne is almost starthng, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xvi, p. 33); the rest are fi*om my own enumera- 
tions. 
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Hexameters. Elegiacs. 

M. F. M. p. 

Homer, average of six books, 100: 131 Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . . 100:192 

Hesiod, Erga, and Theog., Mimnermiis, 43 dist. . . . 100:153 

400 w 100:190 . Solon, 105 dist 100:133 

Horn. Hymns, i, ii, vii . . 100: 120 Theognis, 350 dist 100: 154 

Cyclic poets, 200 w. . . . 100:106 Xenophanes, 31 dist. . . . 100:82 

Panyassis, 50 w. . ... 100:56 Simonides, epigrams approved 

Antimachus, 50 w 100:79 by Bergk 100:143 

Aratus 100:100 Ion, 20 dist 100:54 

Theocritus, bucolic and pop- Plato, epigrams approved by 

ular poems 1 100 : 104 Bergk 100 : 330 

Theocritus, 5 epic and court Callimachus, epigrams ap- 

pieces^ 100:281 proved by Schneider . . 100:366 

Callimachus, first 4 hymns . 100 : 279* 
ApoU. Rhod., B 1-600 . . 100.: 188 
Nicander, Ther., 600 w. . 100:217 

This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
3. distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a little. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachus, Xenophanes and Ion belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
culine caesura about half the time ; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 



^ Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
-of 100 : 96 ; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100 : 115. 
2 Nrs. xiii, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii. 
* The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100 : 542 ! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptions appears less surprising^ 
They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. The unliterary 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the hexameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature.^ 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus : 



Hexameters. 




Elegiacs. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


VI-V ... 28 


36 


VI-V ... 27 


29 


IV-II ... 114 


35 


IV-II ... 204 


151 


Indeterm. . . 2 


- 


Indeterm. . . - 


I 


Cypriote . . 4 


2 






T^ 


73 


231 


181 


Ratio icx) : 49. 




Ratio 100 : 78. 





(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible ^dactylic' inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse : the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.^ 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, XCVII2 1. 20). The freedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain : see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight 
times.^ For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106. 



1 I have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberately 
chosen. Isyllus, xcviig 1. 19, has \evKoTai 5d<pvas, where \€VKo7s^Bd<pyas was 
equally possible. 8 4 4 

2 Nrs. 4, 35, 35 a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 759, 773,. 
773 a RM, 773 b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, xxiii, xcviig (2 examples). A 
probable example CXXII, where Cauer Mcj/e/cAea t€ os. An uncertain instance, 

LVIII. 

8 Nrs. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerden conjectures iropeS^laT*), 255,. 
768, LXVI, xcvii- (1. 68), XCVIII. 
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2. — Bucolic Caesura. 

A word-end coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point; and of these 312 have a 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 

• 
With Bucolic Caesura. Without Bucolic 
With With T ^ Caesura. 

dactyl. spondee. * 

Cent. VI-V .... 44 16 60 76 

Cent. IV-II .... 265 68 333 201 

Cypriote 2 3 5 3 

Indeterm i i 2 I 

312 88 400 281 

The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the tojh^ 
povKoXiK-q that we may well anticipate a httle in discussing it here. 
I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 
having a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 
with KoC: 

dyaOov icat a(t)<t>pov(}^ dvSpos, 4 (Att. vi). 

viKTf Kal TpU Tov 67rAtTa[v], 936 (Arg. v). 

TTOO-ci Kal fjLrfTpl XiTTOwro, 76 (Att. iv). 

So 3, 21, 43, 48, 53, 58a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, XXXIV (twice), xcviig 1. 24. In all, twenty- two examples. 
The remainder I quote in full : 

Ktlfjuu 8' €v 8i;/«,[(ot *AOrjv(ov], 92 (Att. iv— ii). 
TTOTvta? ifji <f>ap€<n XtoKol^^ 774 (Priene iv— iii). 
[<^]otv^v €19 yaaT€pa OrJTai, 1033 (Att. iii). 
Oeiov irpo^ ScoScica I3<afi6v, IO43 (Att. iv). 
[v€]aTo[v 7rp]o9 Tcp/Lia #c€X[cv]^o[v], 29 (Att. iv-iii). 
ycvcav, os <^ct8€T0 apa Zevs, XCVU5 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
-yccta? Ta? (Trae) ev ttotc l/:pc^a, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
"(ruvriv rjv ct;(0/«,cv i^fic??, 78 (Att. iv— ii). 
'Kparrf^ r-qy VopyCov I^<t)(€v, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
oo-tav rot's ttoxtlv i^ecrOan, XXXII (Att. iv). 
KOL fJL€ x^wv ^8c KaXwrrei, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
A KOL fji€ xW^^ V^ KaXvTTTct, Lxxiii (Cypr. Mac). 
€^€1 x,0(i}v iraiSa tov 178W, 90 (Att. iv). 
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XafiirpofJL <^a)s, Uepa-efliOVTf^ 8c, 62 (Att. iv). 

[tJpottwv o-oiv Icrxcs hraxvov, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

Xo-poTTo^ Tov^ toUcorcv ^Apiys, 180 (Core. vi). 

'AXc/:ott;9 x^pC'') Ta(v)8* iirifaaa, Lxxviii (Cypriote), very 

uncertain. See Appendix. 
TV 8* cu 7rpa<r(or)', [wj irapo^To, CXIII (Haliart. vi). 
TavTtfV Set wavra? aKOvcrat, 78 (Att. iv— iii). 
€;(a fjL€v TovvofAa Kpiov, 63 (Att. iv). 
act yap Tracrtv dpecricaiv, 64 (Att. iv). 
vd/Liov del TOvSc o-€)3ovTas, XCVII2 1. 25 (Epid. iii). 
ToS* ouTTO) TTpoa-Bc cTTCTTOv^cts, cxxvii (Sybaris ii). 
©coyciTwv ®vfxov\ov iroLs, 90 (Att. iv). , 
[^ ^]fjL(t)v irarpo^ iavrov, 777 (Salamis iv-ii). 
'HpaicXcwv Nt[#c]ia8o[v Trat], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii), * 

ar ovS^s TnyTTOica twv vw, CI (Sparta vi— v). 
Ilcepaicvs, Trat? 8c Mcva)i/os, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
'AvTto-Tas ^vo/iaxoo-o-ov, 773 (Panticapaeum Mac). 
M€vav8po[9 — v^ w — w], 753 (Att. v). 
OtiaKT-qs kpiriff apH avrm, 1 03 3 (Att. iii). 
4>opvo-Tas Trae? o Tptaico?, 938 (Tanagra iv). 
iviTra Toi d(v)^poMra), Lxxvii (Cypriote). 
©coony/AOV [— w w _ w], 10 (Att. vi). 
K[Acot]Tov Tov Mcvccatx/t^ou, I a add. (Att. vi). 
[v^ _]ov Trats t68* dyaXfta, X (Att. vi). 
Kpofiikov Trats dv€^7yic[cv], LI (Delos iii-ii). 
Tov Kvirptpv T<^ 2aAa/«,t[vt]ov, 188 (Aeg. v). 
Atovvortj)V Twv 8* cTt irpoaOeVf 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
KOI [n]vp[p]a jiict[{]ova ^[v]i7t[o)v], 844 (Att. iv). 
cXatas 'qfji€po<t>vXkov, xcviig 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 
arj^ ij/vxri^ cert Trap* av^pL, 80 (Att. iv— ii). 
TToXrjo': Tdor8' 'E7rt8avpov, XCVllg 1. 1 4 (Epid. iii). 
6 ^tXwvos Ai^Xco? d)8c, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
To8c 8* avTwt 8d/xo9 cTTotct, 179 (Core. vi). 
[cv] *lcrO/xS>L 7ravicpaTt[a(rTi;s], 941 (Att. iii). 
iv TpiKKT)!. TTCipaOeCrj's, XCVII3 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 
fie Kovpov McvTopa Xtov, Lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). 
dTrapx^v TaOrjvauu, II (Att. vi-v). 
'n'po<t>rJTrjv y<nrdcraT avrds, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
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['jrpo<t>TJ]Trj[v ^or7raor]a[T]o tp[ov], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

KaAAto-Tot, yatd Ka\virr€L, 56 (Att. iv-ii). 

Kiv^vviov ciicwa TT^vSe, 7 70 (Att. iv) . 

[v^\^] rcKvcDv T€ici'[a At7rJdvTa[9], cxiv (Elatea Mac). 

CTraeVcov o^eos dfu, XXXII (Att. iv). 

[&vt] €pyii)v ovTi 8ticaiW, cxxviii (Sybaris ii). 

StaxCXoLs dvSpaTToSowrtv, 26 (Att. iv). 

or o <^ t a t or c V koXov dyaXfjua, 1 1 GO ( vase v) . 

TLfjidipuiv AeX<^i& x^pajf"> 490 (Theb. Mac). 

8at(i)ora$ CTrra ficv avS/oa?, 26 (Att. iv). 

avi$[ri'\K[€\v r/jprfi ayaXfta, LXII (Samos vi-v). 

iOrfKc rav ofioXcKTpov, 189 (Melos iii); Boeckh iOrjKc^v), 

Kaibel l^icc (fie), 
dviOrjKev Traes *AfudvTov, CXLII (Delos, unknown) . 
7rcpt<^€i8oiT* evpvoTra Zeus, XCVn2 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
</»ci8a)Ads T€ cv^aSc KCtTat, XXXV (Att. iv). 
[w— ]at irvppLxrji dOXw, XLVii (Euboea iv-ii). 

It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all. This is the case with the twenty-two examples of kol, 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-two cases out of 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic — column. There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the following two : 

'7rpo)(oa's Kai iir €a-)(aTov 'IvSdv, 197 a add. (Rhodes Mac.) ; 
[^7r]ci[^ KJal 6 K[\r]]p(y; o[7rcurorcv], 859 (Tich. iv-ii) ; 

as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 

dp€Trj'% iirl ripfw, fxokovra, 49 (Att. iv) ; 

and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, cxxvin). In five 
others the preposition squints both ways : 

t Upas aTTo V170S tovTcs, 96 (Att. iv-ii); 

ra<^CiM ire pi rSitSe x^Oela-a, 184 (Core iii); 
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(also 1 79, LX, cxDc) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also.* 
Two verses with is and to after the trochaic caesura of the fourth 
foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 
on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 
get : 

With Bucolic Caesura. Without Bucolic Caesura. 

Total. 

80 

245 
4 

I 





Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


Cent. VI-V . 


• 42 


12 


54 


Cent. IV-II . 


. 250 


41 


291 


Cypriote . . . 


2 


2 


4 


Indeterm. . . 


I 


I 


2 



With 
ord-end. 


Without 
word-end. 


6 


74 


42 


203 


I 


3 


- 


I 



295 



56 



351 



49 



281 



330 



which is perhaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly: (i) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot — a difference 
of at least 1:2; and (2) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 
table above, we find : 







Hexameters. 






Ele( 


3IACS. 












Without 








Without 




Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


bucolic 
caesura. 


Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


bucolic 
caesura. 


Cent. VI-V . 


. . 20 


II 


33 


41 


22 


4 


26 


32 


Cent. IV-II. 


. . 70 


25 


95 


71 


184 


40 


224 


127 


Cypriote. . . 


. . 2 


3 


5 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Indeterm. . . 


. . I 


I 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


I 



3. — Trochaic Caesura of the Fourth Foot. 

Verses like TroAAa 8' ap* €vOa koI M* 10 vac fjLoxrf TTcStoio (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty. But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isyllus of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 
several. 



^ I do not, of course, count out cases like rirdriv Kark yaia icoAwxrci. 
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The clearest cases are these : 

oTovocvTt Karif^BiTo iroTfjLtH, 77 (Att. iii). 
"ETTtSavpot act pcTrcv avSpoiv, XCVIIg 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
irapirait iroXrfi AvKovpyos, XCVII5 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 
PXaoTova-a yovaicrt 0oavTOs, CXL (Cos iii— ii). 
KoAXwvos vTTcp, <^tX "AttoAAov, cxli (Delos, unknown). 
t6^ €7ro(t)ct 'l7r(7r)o(r[T/5a]To(s) <njfia, 8 (Att. vi) } 

[<^tXo]v Tc <t}CX.oun vpoa-eivai, 65 (Att. iv— ii) ." 
ov[k a]v Tts d[p]t[^]/tAi;<rct€v, 926 (Hermione iii). 
fjLT^ aoC Ti^ Ix^s dXiTrXavKTo^, ^^33 (Att. iii). 
TOiOv w iiraxraTO xO^lv (?), CXXXm (vase vi). 

TifATj 8c KcuriyviyTaionv, 82 (Att. iv). 
-jrocTiv Sc ^avovca iroOeivy,, 45 (Att. iv— iii). 
c^^pa 8c <l>L\oun yevoLTo, 1 136 (Att. iii-ii). 
pwftTyv 8c x'^P^v [€]7r[c]8[€t]^[av], 941 (Att. iii). 

I add further two verses : 

fiaKopco-o-cv cs ovpavov evpvv, XCVII2 1. 13 (Epid. iii) ; 
kiwapos ^ TO K[a8]os oTrtWw, XLViii (Chalcis Mac.) ; 

which have in reaUty the same rhythm, as the break after cs and to is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written frnKapea-a-* cts. 
Uncertain cases are the following. In xlix (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores <t>rfpu)v [Sk jncj/iaora <t}vXa. In Lxxiv (Cypriote) we have 
a(v)0p<3iyrr€ Oem dA.(A)' crv^' a icijp {a-fo-ro-pe-te-o-t'-a-le-tU'ka-ke're) : 
Deecke assumes 'XX* ; but perhaps 0km is shortened. Dittenberger's 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives ''AttoXXov 
vtos ©pa<rv/AT;8co?, but Herwerden*s reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read ^loyevrfls] aviSyjK (the stone 
aviOriKtv) At(r<rxvX(X)ov vv? Kc</»[a]X^09, avoiding the hardly credible 
diaeresis 'Ato-o7(i;Xov. The name AtorxvXXos occurs in 936 (Rohl, 
IGA, n. 37). 



1 Yet SQe p. 79 (crasis). 

2 Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no caesura 
before an enclitic, nor before (i4v and ^4. 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of offence 
when preceded by the stronger hephthemimeral pause : as in Si$aL 
t6^ d/i€v^€$ ayaXfia (740), IIcXoTros to IIcAa^yticov *Apyos (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
TOfirj povKoXiK-q^ provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. Turns like 'OTrocvra 8c TroXAoKt ravSc (855), 
atSXa yap 61 irapa Aipicat (938 a prf.), are quite normal. 

4. — Caesura after the Third Foot. 

A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the inter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [ic]T[cofi]a/ov cv#cA.c(t)av [8] ope koi x^pt 
TovSc TTpos A[vS]p6q, 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it. In this way 
the verses 

atofia fjJeu ivBaS t\€i aovy Ai<^tA,c, yaia Oavovro^y 57 (Att. iv— ii) ; 
(Tov pkv 8^ Trarpt? 8>;v, Kcpicivc, ^o$lov vtev488 (Tanag. v) ; 

are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
I 134, y 34, X 266, are verses of this sort. 

The following are simple atrocities : 

fiv[a]fia [t6S* iar cJttc a'[(a]fiaTi. Kcifxevov dv8pos apCcrrov, 26 (Att. iv). 
fiaXkov TOi Beov iXirofiai ififievca, (3 Avicocp[yc], CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 
UoacLSoiVLov l(T$i fi€ Kovpov MtvTopa Xlov, Lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). 

5. — Other Caesuras. 

The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted 91 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent : Zcvs occurs as final 
word, cviii and xcviij 1. 61 ; Zev, 941 b RM. ; vv[v], xxiv ; vov?, 850 ; 
<rqv, 776; 7rat9, 779 (cp. also 859). In 48 is the clumsy ending 
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5x/ot &v ictf. The third verse of liv ended with some monosyllable 
(ft[i;v] or ft[c]?). In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic {re, irovy fu, ore, coi), or fjLtv or 8c. 

I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 
beginning : 

''Hp[a]t ®rjpis Ti/vSc, cxLii (Delos, unknown) ; 

12 3 

{wXot or' *EAAa9 Traca, ^S (Att. iv) ; 

12 8 

Odp<ra Koipm yap <roi, xcvUs 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; 

12 3 

where aTraora and Bdpace would have soimded better. Two dactylic 
words : 

Avo-6(U ivOaSe <njfm, 5 (Att. vi) ; 
12 8 

adfm pkv ivOaZe crov, 35 (Att. iv). * 

12 3 

Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 

X& ft€v 'Axaios, o 8* ii, xcv (Olymp. Argos v) ; 

1 2 8 

Toi'Sc vc<tf orot, avo^, XXIII (Att. iv) ; 
12 3 

Traort c^tXrye T€ ywatict', 69 (Att. iv) ; . 
12 3 

at 8c ^cotort aaXwTTa, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 

1^ 2 8 

Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, 554) : 
[<^tXo]v T€ <^tAoio-t vpoa-eivoL, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

4 6 

TTofTiv 8c ^avovo-a tto^civw, 45 (Att. iv-iii) ; 

4 5 6 

iX^pa Sk <t>L\oi<n ycVoiTO, ii 36 (Att. iii-ii) ; 

4 5 6 

pXaarova-a yovalcn ©oavro?, CXL (Cos iii— ii) ; 
4 5 6 

TTopcTo^c voXrfi AvKovpyos, xcviij 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 

4 5 6 

The last might have been relieved by writing iroXei Avicoopyos. Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (H 199) : 

PwfjLov ^wrous MaXcara, XCVII3 1. 31 (Epid. iii) ; 

45 6 

iSvai, iMnrcp to 8ticaiov, XCVII5 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

45 6 
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Augmented forms are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment. Thus: 

ILTfripa lOyKo, not fi-qrepa drJKo, XXXH (Att. iv) ; 

12 • 

fxoXp* iSdfmcr<r€, not fxoZpa Sdfmcr<r€, cxxvni (Sybar. ii) ; 

2 3 

evSoifjiiov Sk €Oavov, XXV (Att. iv) ; 

12 3 

ova-* iOavov, 91 (Att. iv) ; 
8 4 



/xot rdSe IXc^a?, xcvUs 1. 67 (Epid. iii) ; 
■4 5 

€y€K €(rT€<f>av<aOri, XXV (Att. iv) ; 

5 6 

yat' iKoXwI/aVf not yaia icoXin/^av, 5 1 (Att. iv— ii) ; 
5 6 



^tXcov fji€ cTTOM/crcv, XV (Att. vi), if verse ; 

ravT ivofjii^ov, 81 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
5 6 

irpoa-Oe iireirovOeifs. CXXVII (Svbar. ii) ; 
5 6 

*0\vfjiTn* iviKiov, 940 a RM (Olymp. Samos v) ; 

5 6 

Sv* iviKtiiv, 941 (Att. iii) ; 

6 , 

[ttJotc €v[tic<ov], 925 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

6 

TTOTc ippeia, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

6 

Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations.^ In particular it is, we see, a more important factor than 
the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse.^ 

Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 
will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 

^. — DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 
I. — The Fifth Foot. 
Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 



1 Isyllus nevertheless has written hs tpeideroj XCVII5 1. 61, with rather unneces- 
sary squeamishness, as hs itpe'dcro would have been quite defensible. 

2 Accordingly ff(p* iffdwras is to be written rather than ff<p€ ffdwaas in xcvii^ 
1. 75. « 
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« 

iKTjpoXwi 'AttoAAwvi, l (Delos vi). 
€>coKpiTov 'ATToXXcon, cxLiii (Delos, unknown). 
'EpfiooTpdrov 'Aj^SiypeVi;?, 759 (Att. v). 
Tavov Oeov ISpvaavro, 775 (Egypt iv). 
^AaKXainm laTrjpi, XCVII2 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
verjv €Ti KaXA/#cAcia[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac). • 
'M.vprov, ievot, av^aavT€^, 205 (Halicam. ii). 

dirapxqv raOrfvcucu, II (Att. vi-v) . 

€V TpLKKrfi ireipaOcir)^, XCVII3 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

. ©coyctTCDv &vfxov)(ov Trats, 90 (Att. iv) . 
Iviva TO) a(v)0p<inr(Oy Lxxvii (Cypriote). 

tTnyOoviiiiv dvOptaTrtav, 26 (Att. iv). 

ov[k d]v Tts d[p]t[^]/xi7<r€i€v, 926 (Hermione iii). 

*A6rjV€u<tiv rpcts <t>v\ds, 26 (Att. iv). 

iirl yovvaa-L Trarpos fidpij/a^, 89 (Att. iv-ii) . 

€K Bmxrn-opov rjXOev Kdfiv<a[v], XCVII5 I. 62 (Epid. iii).^ 

It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequ At norm of spondiac verse — a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee : and the next two have 
practically the same form, as ^fiovxov Trat? and rw dvOpuiTrtti are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending dpiOfiya-euv, following the rare trochaic 
caesura of the fourth foot, can be "paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
^tc). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to Srjfxov <^^/Ats and 
the like in Homer. Isyllus is not much better, but we will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut rj\vO€ Kdfiv<av.^ 

1 The ending 2>pctv Bri^a which Kabbadias has printed in XCVII5 1. 72, should 
obviously be d^pat v{6\rifia. 

2 There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus 4v\ 
votnat, 179 (Core, vi); 4vl niifim, 26 (Att. iv); ivX nudo?, cxviii (Delphi iv); 
ivX yarn, LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii); (ppdCeo (njna, XXXVII (Att. Mac); fiorpvt&icos 
-ctvTiSf 88 (Att. iv-iii) ; etc. 
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Ludwich^ has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided ia 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes in the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two-thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. 

2. — The Fourth Foot. ♦ 

The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set forth above 
(p. 51 fig.). It only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 

Ti/XckXccs, ovk dPwjTo[v]j 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
cttikXccs, ov TTplv iiT cLvSpwv, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

These two verses have a bearing on n 7 and 754. 

wepiKoXXm naXAa3os ayi/^s, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
Kar aXam ^€[/)]o'€[</)]ovcias, cxxvii (Sybaris ii), 
PapvTTcvOw apyakioLo, cxxvin (Sybaris ii). 
HXlttov (JHjjo^ rjfXCoio, 521 (Thessalonica Mac). 
irpoXiirtav </>aos oLcXoko, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 
&v iXjcwi, c^Kov aifi avTov, XXni (Att. iv). 
iOavfuwev ifx Plcdl rjSe, 8^ (Att. iv-ii) ; 

where the sense would suggest rather iOavfm^\ 

La Roche has discussed, in the Zeitschrift fur Oesterreichische 
Gymnasien, 1876, p. 413 flg., the Homeric use of hC and h in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that Ivi is to be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, Iv when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, a.s the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other .^ The inscriptions follow La Roche's rule three 
times, and violate it once : 



1 De hexametris: poetarum Graecorum spondiacis, p. 18 flg. 

2 La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, makes an ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before these 
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6jc[fm]is Iw o-(o</>/oovos rj^as, CXVH (Elatea Mac). 
iroTvtas ifi (fMipea-L XeoKois, 774 (Priene iv— iii). 
K€LfjLcu 8' iv 8i7fi[o)t *AOrjvwv^, 92 (Att. iv— ii). 

XoyxpLS ivl (Tw/LiaTt ckciVcov, 26 (Att. iv). 

No one has attempted to make ttOtl {it port) and irpo^ conform to' 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a ^ -word (ao-rv, "IXtov ; 
Z 113, O 681, etc.). On the other hand, tt/oos T€lx<ys c/ocio-a?, irpo^ 

TOLO-L T€ VTTVO^ (X 112, K 68), CtC. But WC haVC TTOTt ^fW. yipOVTl,. 

o 442 ; similarly f 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

ifwv iroTL TTLova vTfovj cxix (Delphi iv-iii) = Herod, i, 65. 

But for two cases with irpos, see above; p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is 
manifest. We find [*A]pLaTOK\rjs (not -kXci^s), vi (Att. vi), €/dw/u,ov[/awv] 
(not -cd/u-iyv) , 85 (Att. iv-ii) . 

3. — The First and Second Foot. 

In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty, 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : 





With Masc. Caesura 


With Fern. Caesura 




of third foot. 


of third foot. 


Spondee + spondee . 


. . . 50 


22 


Spondee + dactyl . 


. . . 81 


70 


Dactyl + spondee. 


. . . 116 


69 


Dactyl + dactyl . 


... 103 


80 



It will be seen that there is a difference, too large to be accidental, 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl + spondee distinctly preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, rrjXov 

he would write ivi. Indeed all the editors of Homer do this. But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write iu yo^vaxTL Keitai^ consistency demands 
also 4v pohotrt irSpTcot. The manuscripts, of course, have ipl oXvovt, but this 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 
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TrarptiSos, not rnXodi, 91 (Att. iv) ; Tt/noxX^s, not TifioKkerp, 14 (Att. 

2 12 

vi) ; [navJroicX^s, 926 (Hermione iii) ; 'HpoxXct, ux (Delos Mac.) ; 

12 1-2 

Bdpa-a Koipiky not Odp(r€€, xcvUa 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; ^wXovr' dXAo, 30 

12 12 

(Att. iii) ; twl At AowtXicos, not Aipi, 1098 a RM (Melos vi-v) ;^ 

1 2 8 

— all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 
ctKovo, not ciKto), eight times, cix (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 
777 (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapaeum Mac), Lxrx (Rhod. Mac), 
Lii (Delos iii-ii), 854 (Delos iii-ii) ; cxl (Cos iii-ii) ; avSpcs 
^TTOtiyo-av, not wovqa-avy 1 1 00 (vase v) ; a/ios iKapv)(Orf, not Kapv)($rf, 

2 3 12 8 

941 b RM (Olymp. iii), x^P^'^'^c kcu, not x^po'tv W, 776 (Att. iii-ii); 

1 2" 

KatvLv a^as, not was, XCVII2 1. 12 (Epid. iii) ; lakeo, 505 (Tricca iii) ; 
12 1 

^€/oKco, 260 (Cyrenaica ii) ; vcticca, 19 (Att. vi) ; 6<rr«i, 90 (Att. iv), 
234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac) ; — one or two of which are 
against the every-day language. 

Nor is the case different with the second foot. We note, on the 
one hand, rvxrj TrpovireiJul/e, not 7rpo€7refi\l/€, 39 (Att. iv) ; rovfiov, 52 

2 8 8f 

(Att. iv) ; [IIJv^okX^s, 71 (Att. iv) ; *ApL<TTOK>^rjs, 75 (Att. iv-iii) ; 

2 8 2 3 

*EXXas TOcra, not aTracra, 38 (Att. iv) ; TroOeivos iracLv, 519 (Thessalon. 

2 3 2 8 

Mac). On the other, ttotI (rrjfi, not wpos, 4 (Att. vi) ; TLfioKX€nv, 

3 23 

492 (Theb. iv) ; iv Kcvaji, not kclv^l, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; ov Kcvcd, 851 

2 3 2 8 

(Rhod. iii) ; *AX^vo)/o €7r[o]«;o'€v, not iroirfa-cv, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v) ; 
1 2 3 

vlos Ivcuev, 744 (Olymp. v) ; ayxoOi ttcuSos, not dyx<w, 491 (Orchom. 

2 8 2 8 

ii). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 
frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 



1 The verse is perhaps a pentameter. 
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4. — The Third Foot. 

When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 fig.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
XCVII3 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say cv HpUK-qi irctpatfctiyS) where 

* 4 5 6 

<VL would have afforded a sUght alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 



IV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 

The two most essential features — the caesura between the two 
parts, and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.^ A short 
syllable for a long once only, 24 ; see p. 74. Hiatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxvi^ see pp. 47 and 107. 

I. The First Half. — The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown : 

(14 in Cent. VI-V, 36 in Cent. IV-II). 
(23 " " 48 " " ). 
(25 " " 118 «« " ). 
(28 " " 72 " «* ). 

The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (see p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl + spondee) is more marked. 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 



1 Nrs. I a add., 21, 35, 35 a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 
220, 234, 255, 488, 492, 519, 750 a add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856 a prf., 
558, 875 a add., 932, 1043, xxv, lxxxiii (three examples), cxviii, cxxxix. 



Spondee + spondee . 


. 50 


Spondee + dactyl . . 


. 71 


Dactyl + spondee . 


. 143 


Dactyl + dactyl . . 


. 100 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following : ^ 



w 


1 W 


32 


1 - _ 17 




w 


W 1 


27 


_ ~ 1 14 




KJ 


W 1 - 1 ~_ 


23 


_ 1 _- 1 __ n 




KJ 


W ^ 1 __ 


i6 






W 


1 W - 1 -_ 


13 


— WW — 1 WW — 


^5 


— 


1 \J \J 


26 


WW 1 WW 

— w 1 w __ 1 w w 


13 

12 



A single word forms the first half-verse in 184 (cTrroicaicixocrcTous) 
and LXXXIII (ctKOcraTrcvracTCts) . 

We note fiirther SepKco, not ScpKcv, cxiv (Elatea Mac.) and 855. 

(Atalante iii) ; oorco, 183 (Core. Mac); x^^^^^ ^^9 856 a prf. 
1 12 

(Hypate Mac.) ; [UvOoJKXins, 926 (Hermione iii) ; cticovo, 940 a 

RM (Olymp. Samos v), lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii), 260 (Cyren. iii-ii) ; 

Xoipeiv eh, not x^P^t^^ ^^5, 781 (Cnid. iii) ; fiopiov, 214 (Rhenaea 
12 8 

iii) ; €VK\€Lrj, 85 1 (Rhodes iii) . 
2 3 

Augmented forms preferred : fivrjfi la[rn(r€v], 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 
fivfjfw, loTwo-cv, Lvni (Amorg. iv) ;^ fwcra tc cKotvwvow, XLiii (Salam. iv). 

12 12 8 

2. The Second Half. — The forms which occur more than ten 
times are these : 

— WW |ww 5^ |ww |ww 29 

ww| WW — 52 ww| |ww 19 

— w|w |ww 43 ww| w|w 19 

— w|w WW 42 |ww w|w 15 

w|w w|w 38 |ww| WW 15 

^ In many cases the less common forms are rhythmically equivalent to these^ 
from the close connexion of words. 

2 The verse may possibly be a hexameter. 
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Comparing these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form — ^ w I _ I v^ w __, which is there first in order of 
frequency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
— w I w — w w _, which here is one of the more frequent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form — I v^ w _ w w _ 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
cwcaKatScxcVts, forms the second half- verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once : /u,[d/o](rtft[d]v [iorjt to XP^l^^]^ 5^9' 

Augment preferred : Tofur ir^ea-a-e, 740 (Melos vi) ; ypdfxfx 
45 4 

•CTWOKTC, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; Trdvra [i^Kpareis and [Travrja iKpareis, CXVni 
5 4545 

(Delphi iv) ; T€pfi IXa/Scv, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; rovSe €tvxov, 225 

4 6 4 5 

{Ephes. Mac.) ; rovBe iXdrpcvaa, 850 (Att. iv-iii) ; irarpCh' t[07iK€\ 
CIV (Olymp. vi) ; iXirCh' iOevro, 21 (Att. v) ; </>tAots IAxttcs, not </>tXot(n 

45 5 6 

Xmtcs, 56 (Att. iv-ii) ; ttoXX" licaftc, 851 (Rhod. iii). In erapoi 

5 6 5 

-iKTipiaav, 183, it is written against the metre.^ 

6 

The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 

WW I WW II WW — I WW , ,50. 

— WW I __ww_ll_ww I _ww__, 205 V. 6, 519 V. 4. 



V. 

STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 

I. Iambic Trimeter. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 1 130) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
other frvG have the freedom of the comic trimeter : they are numbers 
LVi, 746, 246, 783, cxxxvii, of which the first two are archaic. 

1 In 53, ToCS* ^Twx«7 should be read, rather than rovde ri^x^J' 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in cxvii are 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. 

The resolutions of thesis are these : 

iTTi veo-, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). -rot trapiBpo^, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

-ot *aviO€v, 746 (Olymp. Arg. v). -ra tov "E/wuno^ei/ou, 211 (Syr. iii). 

2 4 5 6 

-ro) KOTvA.ov, II 30 (vase vi). ^Aa-KkrprXoBorov, 246 (Bith. Mac). 

3 4 5 6 

-vos ycyovo, 93 (Att. iv-iii). Aa/Du/fayopcw, LVI (Amorgos vi).^ 

3 5 6 

Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 
'A</>/oo8tTat, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). At^t twv, 746 (Olymp. Arg. v). 



KariOrjKe, cxxxvii (Cypriote). ircvracrous, 246 (Bith. Mac). 

The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee,, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses bfeing fifty-three. 
Person's rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 



2. Trochaic Tetrameter. — There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
pf which have the customary caesura after the» fourth foot. Four 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. — The inscription 790 and the trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules ; 783 and xcviij have the following fi*eedoms : 

Resolution of Thesis ; 

iraXiv €71-, xcvili (Epid. iii). KpXrayopas, 783. 

1 34 

^o vofuy:, XCVDi. Bcvok/oitos, 783. 

1 8 4 

'Ayatfo8ft)/oos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). dpurroKpartav, XCVHi. 
12 34 

t(rYV/ooTcpos, XCVIIi. SiySpayaOtas, XCVHi. 

2 8 7 8 

*ov 'aircSct^a, XCVII]. 



On KOI IXcyov, xcviii, see p. 126. 



^ But on this see p. X03. 
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Disyllabic arses : 

Tt/u-orlXiys, 783. IloXwiv^iys, 783. 

12 6 

TcXeo-wv, 783. StXecDvaxs, 783. 

5 7 8 

'Aptordya^os, 783. ^p[o]ayot, XCVIIi. 

fi 6 7 

The name SiAcwvois is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerden 
guesses StftwnSas. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilamowitz, " Isyllos von Epidauros," p. 7 flg^ 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its 
respectability. 

3. Other Iambic Verses. — The two catalectic trimeters of the 

vase inscription 1133 have two resolved theses in succession, ttXIov 

3 

[cLJtt* "a/oa ; and one disyllabic arsis, irarlp alOt. — In 1132, the two 

4 ♦ 2 

iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 
second dipody ; and the second verse has the second arsis disyllabic, 

9 w w / r -I 
aTTOTCtO-CLtJ. 
2 

4. Archilochian Heptameter. — The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexameter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura : a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 
verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 

5. IsYLLUS's Paean (xcvn4). — It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65 ; and three hiatus, after numbers 6, 27, 55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, 10, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences : Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba 
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anceps (IXwc. XcxcW) : but I assign no weight to this, as l[\v<r€y 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6 ; the group 18 into j, 6, 5 ;^ the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved ; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 

-va Otbv act-, foot 2. -roiic Kope XP'^9 ^^^^ 44' 

'XvO* is aKods, foot 9. /mTpoTroXiv av$-, foot 71. 
-KOiTiv ocrtotcr-, foot 17. 

Trarpi^ *E7ri8avp-, foot 20. cSSe yap c^arts^ foot 7. 

Ovyaripa Ma-, foot 2 2. -X[o)t] Sofiev 7ra/oa-, foot 1 6. 

€*c Sk ^Xey-va, foot 28. re/jLCvet, tcicct-, foot 48. 

Contraction, producing — i _, is not found on th^ stone, but in 
foot 68,-xaV 'Ao-KXa-, Wilamowitz's conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, ww-jLw-_wJ._, occurs five 
times: to8* linlivvyiov ro koXKos (foot 31—32);^ KartSwv 8c 6 xpvao- 
Tofos (35—36) ; yovLfiav 8* HXva-tv wBiv (5^^5^) i Aaxccrts t€ fmia 
Ayavd (54—55) ') -Ttov (avopjoie 'AttoAAcov (59~6o). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, — w J. — This may have grown out of the form of 

anaclasis ^ \j ± v/_z.__ (dTroo-ctovrat 8c Xwras, Frogs 346, etc.).* 

But to Isyllus _ w ^ 00 is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: (S8c yap </>aTt5 (7), Ik 8c ^Acyua (28). 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found : irapa \ koltlv oo-lolo-' 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone : ^ot^c *Air6X\wv 
(12), -<rav irarrip Zcvs (14), -X[wt] 8oficv Trapa- (16), -[A]ov y[afi]ct 
rav (23), <l>ot/3os c/u, Ma- (37), -Aou hopMs Trap- (38), -pav tXvat (40), 
-Twtc K6p€ ypv- (44), fiarpos 'A(ricXa- (58), tov voatov Travtr- (61), 
fmrpOTToXiv avi- (71), x^-^P^ 'AcricAa- (68), -^wv ivapyrf (72). The 

1 Probably the 7 was originally 8 : see footvnote * on p. 191. 

2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note *. ^ Otherwise Wilamowitz. 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others : [Ijviv AtyXa (49) by Semitelos*s 
conjecture, and to[v]8* iinavvfios (31) by mine (see p. 192). 

The license of short for long at the end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: Sk Kopcovts €7r€K\rjOrf (33), and 
vyUuLv €7rt7r€/ATots (73). But this is a needless concession : vyulav is 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 ; Homeric aX-qOtCrj, etc.), 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 

6. The Dedication of Agathon at Dodona (775a RM). — 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 
the words irpo^tvoi ^okoa-a-mv koX <TVfi.fia\oiv^ iv rpLaKOvra ycveats ; then 
comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
ZaKvvOioi. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 

±\j ±\j j.-.y an iambic dipody ^^ -^, and a trochaic dimeter 

-i-w wwv^ — ; with another iambic dipody at the end. But 

I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions : 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody; the other 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle. 



VI. 

QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 

It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
in archaic fashion, are written singly: as 'A7rdX(A:)a)vi, 747; aA.(X)o- 
fjifvo^i i; T€cr(^o')apa, 942 a RM j 0'Tovo/:co'((r)av, 1 80; \apL€(r{(r)av, 
Lxxxix, xc, xcii; AlyiO(0)oio, cxiii; 6inS(S)6[fi€vo^], cii. Here 
belong KtT(T)vAwt, 484; KaA.(X)ta, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is fipyda-aTo for rfpyda-a-aro, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii) : the 
graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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Simple graphic mistakes axe cwre^ads for cwrefiias, 875 a add* 
(Olymp. iv.) ; OcXw for Ocov, 774 (Priene iv-iii) ; Sttio-ctava^ for 
^iixridvai, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii) j TrdXiyas for ttoXuls, 759 (Att. Abdera y)} 

^lArtos, as printed at the beginning of a trochaic verse in cxxxvi, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of ^iAtw, and 
should read ^iAtos (the letters are 4>IAT0^), like Aaros in CIG, 
1688 = CIA. II. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 

I. The diphthongs oi, ct, ot before a vowel often lost their i, produc- 
ing forms like MamWas, 941 c RM, and Mavrivctu, 744. As double 

12 5 6 

forms, IIcipcucv? and Iletpacvsj irpvraveui and Tr/owravco, thus came to 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 
these were sometimes confused. So the following irregularities must 
be understood : 

Atvcoi, 14 (Att. vi).* ov SiKoJtav, 95 (Att. iii). 

12 45 

dvSpwv "in (= €11?) 24 (Att. iv). dpyoAttbis, 1 1 36 (Att. iii-ii). 

34 2 3 

evKXiav, 24 (Att. iv.). loruitcvs, cxu (Delos, unknown). 

2 3 12 

Three words require special mention : iroiS), vufe, and oici. 

The spelling ^ota> occurs : 

iTTciei, 179 (Core. vi). iirotnatv, cxxxvm (Att. vi). 

cTTotci, i098aRM, i.t. (Melqpvi-v). cTifojftyo-cv, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v). 
2 3 

iTTdtei, cm (Olymp. v). l^eTrot-qtr, 759, pent. (Att. v). 

6 2 3 

TTotrfaev, 741 (Att. vi). iwotna-ev, XLVI (Euboea v). 

cTTotiyo-av, 1 1 00 (vase v). [cTrjotiycrc, cx (Olymp. iv). 

2 3 3 

iroLTiim^ 750 (Paros v). iTrdtrja-ev, XIII (Att. vi), if poetry. 

8 1 

TToZctv, Lxxxi, pent. (Didym. vi), iTrotrfo-cv, xv (Att. vi), if poetry. 

1 6 

not quite certain that poetry. 

Trotrfa-cv, Lxxix (Halic. Mac). 

1 

1 Blass, Aussprache des Griechischetty p. 24, and Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), p. 317, 
think it6K't\<i^ Ionic spelling for it6Kms. 

2 Bergk, Litter aturgeschichte I, p. 385, takes AiVea* t6l^ <r^[Aia] as a logaoedic 
clause. 
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Furthermore, in Kairovrvj€y cxxxv, iamb, trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. 

The spelling iroSix 

ciroct, 8 (Att. vi). ^ttcWcv, VI (Att. vi). 

€^oct, cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

3 

In Ka7rdi;o-c, 1099, iamb, trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 
bauer's iwipaxm = lirovqaa, Lxxvni, is Utterly uncertain. In 773 b RM 

6 

either €Tr6\ri(T€] or €7ro[ti;o'c] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curae Epigraphicae, p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write ttocZv in the poets whenever the vowel is short. The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of iroctv we 
have five certain ones of ttoiciv. We are rather led to infer that the 
pronunciation iroutv with consonantal i existed alongside of irouiv 
and TToctv. 

With vtos the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this.^ The one 
possible instance, At(r(rxvX(X)ov *vvs K€</>[a]X5o[s], 760 (Att. v), is 

45 6 

only a possibility. See above, p. 55. On 778, into which Ditten- 
berger has brought vios by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are : 

With m : vtds, 743 a prf. (Att. vi) ; vivs, 472 (Sparta vi) ; viou, 179 

6 6 1 

(Core, vi) ; mos, 752 (Att. v) ; vw^ 753 (Att. v) ; mc, 488 (Tanag. 

6 3 6 

v) ; vio^^ 744 (Olymp. v) ; wos, cviii (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vtos, 942 a 

22 6 

RM (Olymp. MaenaL iv) ; vtdv, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vie, cxvin (Delphi 

6 6 

iv); mos, cxxv (Larisa iv); [vjtos, lxxxii (Ephes. iv; pent.) ; vtos, 768 

5 1 8 

(Xanth. iv); vw^ 774 (Priene iv-iii, pent.); vUi, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii); 

1 6 

1 Meisterhans's statement, Grammntik der Attischen Inschriften, p. 29, near 
bottom, " die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bedlirfniss des metrums die 
eine oder die andere form," is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv-ii) ; via, 30 (Att. iii) ; [v]iov, 926 (Hermione iii, 

6 5 1 

pent.) j vlwi, xcvug 1. 18 (Epid. iii) ; vlos, 851 (Rhod. iii) ; vies, 845 

8 8 4 

(Att. iii-ii, pent.) ; via, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; vlos, 856 (Atalante 
5 2 

Mac.) ; via, 856a prf. (Hypate Mac.) ; vies, cxl (Cos iii-ii, pent.); 

8 1 

vidv, 1 1 35 (vase Mac.).^ 



With V : vvs "AOrjvrji, XIV (Att. vi) ; vos 'Arop/Sov, 22 (Att. v) ; 

5 6 6 7 

vos Uptiyrdpxov, XXXI (Att. iv) ; </>tXos vds, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii).^ 

12 3 6 

It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic v6s, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,^ 
was long, not short.** The inference for forms like dpyva, Karcayva, 
7rapciAi7</>va, etc., is Strong; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, is 
wrong in asserting short v for these. 

An isolated case of the contrary treatment of vi is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription Lxxvn ; firjSk (l>vjrj. The reading 

is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric Svrf, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vtds. 

The forms atct, 'act, and 'act occur as follows : 
aifCL, 742 (Crissavi) ; atct, 6 (Att. vi) ; aict, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac). 

6 6 6 

'act', XCVII2 1. 25 (Epid. iii) ; 'aemov, same, 1. 11. 

4 2 3 

*act, 64 (Att. iv) ; 'ac(/AW70Tov, 35 (Att. iv, pent.) ; 'act/u-vworov, 69 

4 2* 8 2 3 

(Att. iv) ; *act, 779 (Chalc. Mac.) ; 'act, cxi (iamb, trim., Thesp. 

4 6 

Mac.) ; 'actfivao-Tov, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; 'act/u-vaorovs, 932 (Sidon 

2 8 2 8 

iii, pent.) ; 'act/Lin;<rrots, cxv (Elat. iii, pent.). 

2 8 

2. The to) of 7Jp(ji>9 in the oblique cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. f 303), sometimes not : 

1 Kaibel gives Aaiov [{t]6vy the vase having AAIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: seep. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 

2 In XII (Att. vi) iTLfs occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 

3 Lapidum Testimonial p. 12. 

* So Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 44. 
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VP^h 552a add. (uriknown, Mac). iJpaJa, pent., 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

3 4 

ly/ooMov, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac), rfptoo^, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
12 1 

7lp<j}€(T(Ti.Vy 1037 (Petiliaii). lypwt, or iJdcdi?, xxxvni (Att. iv), 

45 ? ? " 

if poetry. 

Other shortenings of the long ^-sound are : 

TraTpmrjs (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 

7ra[rs] ZwtXov (O), unless Zioikov, 769 (Erythrae iv).^ 

12 ^ 

In all these examples (except the archaic one) w is written, not o. 

It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 

for the familiar spelling. ZoiXoq and Trarpotrfs would be on a par 

with Tpota (Rhes. 231, 261, etc) and lotas (Theocr. 29, 5) :^ 17/0005 

would be like (ot^. 

A similar correption of 17, a, in 8i;tovs, xxvm (Att. iv), and Saiwo-as, 

4 4 

26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 

what some Homeric scholars — most recently Christ, Fro/egomena, 

p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 

is to be assumed, producing the diphthong rfi (vulgarly written 17). 

This in spite of Hartel, Homer, Stud, m, p. 15 fig. There is not the 

shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric Si/iwo-avrcs to be in any 

way different from Attic Siytovrc, cSiytwo-a. 



3. From Homeric imitation come "Zcpo?, cxv ; "Zcoa, pent., 782 and 

6 1 _ 

924 ; *i£pov, 932 ; *tc/odv, LXXI ; ^l\ovvr\ 79 (Att. iv-ii) ; "Al'Sos, xcix. 

5 2 1 1 

icaXo? occurs not only in dactylic verse (941b RM, etc), but even 

in trochaic tetrameters (KoXiiiv^ 79o)» Not only 'A7roX(A.)o>n, 747 
4 12 

(Delphi Lac, V) ; and "Apiys, xcix (Tegea Mac), which are Hom- 

6 

eric, but also 'AttoXXcdv, 858 (Miletus iv-ii) ; and^Apco, heptam., 187 
2 3 4 

(Ithaca Mac.) ; "Apca, Liii (Delos ii), which are not. 
5 

1 In late inscriptions of Kaibel's collection, ZwtAos occurs three times, as 

^ ^ \j\ ZuiKov once, with the measurement ^ ^. TputKos, pentam., 

occurs in cviii. * 

2 So the editions ; the mss. (cotas and (oias. The trisyllabic Tpota (Tpdota) 
occurs six times in Pindar : the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also axe vyuidv in lyric, XCVII4 (Epid. iii) ; firjirva 

6 

dv8/oos, Lxxxni (Cyme iii-ii). On Kopwvi<s, XCVII4, see p. 69. x^^''^ 

6 6 

cxxxra (vase) is uncertain. If it really means * to pour with/ it 
should not be transcribed x^ctv, but should be understood as mis- 
written for x€tW (Hesiod Theog. 8^) or ♦x^^^''- 



4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 
several cases. 

In the caesura of the pentameter : 

['A/ot]o'[T]dK[/otT]ov (3\co-c, 24 ( Att. iv) . 

2 8 4 

SawTttvo/oos (5\€To, Fick ) cxxii (Pharsalus v) ; 

Atoravopos w\cto, Meister J both uncertain. 

2 8 4 

[OdvaJToq €iav[tdvTa], xu (Att. Mac), also uncertain. 

8 4 6 

In the second foot of the hexameter : 

yeva-diJievov, aOiyqg, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.).^ 
123 

OS aTTo firfTpoq, 95 (Att. iii) . 

2 8 

KaXXtfTTparos SLV^OrfKc, xcvi (Epid. vi-v).^ 

1 2 8 

(njfm roSi KvXwv, 9 (Att. vi). 

1 2 8 

ov yap rl iirurraLs {ti-e-pi'Si-ta-i-se) , Lxxrv (Cypriote) ; 

12 8 

according to Deecke. If right, Vto-rats must be understood. 

fjLvrffitLov d/ocT^s, according to Kohler, is required by the sense in 73 

12 8 

(Att. V, pent.), the stone having fivrjficLtov, which he thinks is due to a 
"schreiber noch wenig getibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets." 

In the third foot : 

Trarpos vs, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

8 

Kapa-Tilfojvai kol ttotI, pYfTria, Lxxrv (Cypriote) . 

1 2 8 4 

^Aa-rayopoL iraTpt [M]a[yvn](rt*cXtas, CXXIII (Pherae iv-iii) ; 
but see Appendix, p. 198. 

^ Kaibel thinks that a young girl's epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy : 
so originally yevcrafievriv. 

2 It might have been ju* &v€$riK€» 
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In the fifth foot : 

1x^5 aXt7rAavKTo[s], 1033 (Att. iii) ; 

5 6 

or is this the natural quantity? Compare o<^t9. 

5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — vy — 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 

Apeivta ToSc [o-o/xa], 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 
12 3 

viov TXaataco, 179 (Corc. vi). 

1 2 3 

'Avrfov, ToSc (Trjlfui], XIX (Att. v). 
12 3 

Ntirfa? fjL€ av€OrjK€v, 778 (Calymna iv-ii). 
12 3 

Si/uiwv fjL dviOrfKc, Lxxxvi (Corinth vi). 
12 8 

Xatp^wvos cTTcv^iy, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

4 6 

©w^dSi;? [ivarja-tv], X (Att. vi). 

*ApT€fjLrji:, ckLiii (Delos, unknown). 

2 3 

Evfidpov^ t[6S" ctyoAfia], IX (Att. vi).* 

45 6 

'AvrtcrTaT^s vos 'Araippov, 22 (Att. v). 

5 6 7 

ArffWKv^rf^ ToS' aya\fjui, 750 a add. (Paros v). 
12 3 

*A$avoS&pov, 1 

. ' s* ^ r ^^ (Argos, Olymp.v)} 

AcijyrroOwpovj ) 
4 5 

NtKo^ouXe i7€A.tbv, 62 (Att. iv) ; 



though in this last, as the stone has O, the name NtKo)9o\c is perhaps 

conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In cm (Olymp. v) 

[TXavKta]i is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
1 2 

(cp. Paus. v, 27, 8). KaX(\)ta Sa[Ka8a] or something similar would 
12 8 

1 Eujuopeoj would have been possible. 

2 Usener suggests that '^6tov may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxxiv (Pherae Mac), but for the 
alternative of KaA.(X)wi Sa[oT€\cv9], with synizesis. Ev<o[7rt]^ t6^ 
ftv[^1/Aa is a conjecture of RohFs in lx (Chios v) : it is certain that 

6" 

only two letters are gone, the inscription being written <rroixn^v. 
UavTaprfs, cxxxi (Olymp. Ge/a vi), is normal. We have Ttfi&prjs 

1 2 

and Tifidp€(ys, Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Bcv/ropcos in 181 can be read with 

2 8 

synizesis. These and most names in -apr/s are West-Greek forms 
of -T^prjs, and have nothing to do with "Aprj^, Compare the pairs 
*Afi<l>aprj^ *Afi<l>T^prj^, 'Evdprjs 'Evrjprj^, €h)fidprj^ %vp.Yiprj^* Aaxaprj^ 
in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 

The succession \j ^ kj was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long : . 

®pd<rvfidxpy TratScs, 1089 a RM (Olymp. Melos vi-v). 

1 2 3 

IloXvi/o/ras, 181 a add. (Core, vi), on pattern of Homeric 
1 2 

IlovXv&ifiaS) etc. 

IIvuTayo/oa?, pentam., 846 (Argos iv).^ 
1 2 

©coc^tXiy ovTTvr^ Aijcrct, 60 ( Att. iv-ii) ? 

4 5 6 

noA.[i;]z8o?, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii) ; 
3 

as in Homer, while Sophocles said IloXutSo?. Not IloXvctSos, as- 
some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed.' 
Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 

AIoyei/i7[9], 760 (Att. v), AZoyei^iy?, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Aloycvc?, 519 

12 5 6 12 

(Thessalon. Mac), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 



1 Cp. UvvTaySfrriy, Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

2 This belongs with al6\ov "oKpiv in Homer, <f>i\6ab<pov in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), etc., in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.^ p. 212. 

8 UoXUhoSy GIG. 3053 = Cauer2 n. 129. 
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was Atoyen/s, like AtdSwpog, etc. See Soph. Ai. 91, Aesch. Sept. 127. 
But the existence of STos made the change easier. 

Or the succession w kj made the trouble : 

Iloo-etSwviov taOiy Lxxxm (Cyme iii-ii). 

12 8 

Here would be put Sacoravopos or Awravopos in cxxn (see p. 74) if 

2 3 2 8 

any dependence could be placed on these readings. 

I am uncertain whether the quantity ctt' *Apd60oio popaim, 180 

4 6 

(Core, vi), is normal or not. Lycophron and Callimachus^ have 
"Xpaxdoi with a. "Apar^os, *Apax^os, "ApatSoq, are surely the same 
river. "ApaxOty; (now removed from Livy and Polybius) is confined 
to the later sources; and I feel sure that APAIGO^ is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APATGO^, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed out. 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note : 

Xtos dyakXofieirrf, pentam., 88 (Att. iv-ii) ; name of island.'* 
12 3 

'ApTCft^s ©ioKpiTov, cxLiii (Delos, unknown). 

2 3 4 

OivoiStos Afwvos, 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 

12 3 

against Aftuv in Anthol. Pal. vii, 99 (Plat, epigr. 7 Bgk.). It is not 
likely that Aiwv has anything to do with Stos ; more probably it is 
short for Atofioros and like names. For 

KXewiKT) 'Epfmyopav, 809 (Pharos ii), 

12 3 

it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer's construction of Lxxvin 

(Cypriote) makes FtOox^ 'AAc^orrys (with crasis, or rather aphaeresis : 

3 4 

see p. 48). What he means 'AXcfor?;? to be, I know not. By the 

omission of xoov, it would be possible to understand 'AXcf (or?;? = 
*A\tdTq% as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 



1 Lycophr. 409 ; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 

2 Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very imcertain. — Meister makes [AioJfcAJai, if I understand him, 

in the third verse of cxxn, but the verse has been better reconstructed 
by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures AioicXeot 
{\j Kj -i). — 'l7r(^)o<r[Tpa]T(nJ arjfw., 8, I am inclined to read other- 

5 6 

wise : see Appendix, p. 162. 

6. The residue is now small : 

/i€fiva/i€voi, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

1 2 

iv rpuucovT iT€(nv, 85 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

12 8 

similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, TpiaK<nrra &vo in the latter half of a penta- 
meter. 

rjfiwav Kot fKK, 96 (Att. iv— ii). 
8 4 

cafm Tov KwpCov, 188 (Aegina v). 
8 4 

<r[^]fia fi-qrvp, 229 a RM (Erythrae vi) : 

where Kaibel thinks fi-qTrjp has replaced an original Trarrjp, but Rohl 
transposes fiTfr-qp to the next line : see p. 46. 

trrffidva^ *€7n)(0ovCisiv, 26 (Att. iv) ; 

2 8 4 5 

in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine. 

nvp(p)ta8a *os ovK, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 
2 34 

iTToci^o Tot, cxxvi (Metapont. vi) : 

8 4 

for which Hiller proposes 5 (&i) rot. 

Doubtful is ['EpY](r[€ftc]/Ac[t ^ajr^p restored by Kohler in xxix 

2 8 4 

(Att. v). Still less probable is kX[I]os, XLVin; see Appendix, 
p. 181. Rohl rrtakes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 
beginning koI toi Sv/oaKoo-toi ; but this seems improbable to me. 

1 2 3 

EMI = 'I am,* has its first syllable short in cxliv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as Kirchhoff remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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VII. 

QUANTITY BY POSITION. 

.r4.— EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 

Neglect of position in final syllables : 
ToSi fiv[r}]fM, LX (Chios v). 

KaTCO'T€va;(i;o-€ Srpareca, 205 (Halicam. ii). 
45 6 

The like seems implied in [— v^ SJrpaTwvos, Lxm (Samos Mac). 

5 6 

ov yap 7r[o]vi7pos, pentam., Lxxin (Cypr. Mac.). 
1 2 

nfiwav Kcu fioi, 96 (Att. iv-ii) : cp. p. 78. 

3 4 

Uncertain is *I^(7r)o(r[Tpa]To(s) (njfm, 8 (Att. vi) : see p. 78, and 
Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have *€(fjL) 
Mavnveai : but [8]€ Mavnv&u (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 

5 6 

The cases in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
where (p. 158). 

Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 

KaXA/oTpaT09, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
^1 2 

*I^(7r)oo'[Tpa]To(s), or -ofrpaJTov, 8 (Att. vi) ; 
5 

unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred : see p. 126. 

Only one ir is written. 

QLviOriKci/ KaXAwvos, CXU (Delos, unknown) ; 

where KoAwvos (cp. cm) was probably meant. The inscription is 
only a second-hand copy : see Appendix, p. 202. 

'^fp€$a, Lxxvi (Cypriote) ; 

6 

<like ^pcfds, ^ 570) in spite of the f, 

6 

Of ®€o<f>iXrj, 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions, imwritten 
V counts for position: 7ra(v)Ta {pa- to), ira(v) roicdpcurros, a(y)Op<inr€y 

8 5 8 4 

aM^powrot, LXXTV ; Ta(v) &'<^to(v) &ifiao(v) llail>0a(v) yc, LXXV : rdlv)^, 

4 5 2 3 4 5 

Lxxvm. So also unwritten <r in Neubauer's AioXifieXoi^) FtOox^y. 
Lxxvm. 

A— MUTE AND LIQUID. 

It wiU here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions from the 
rest. 

{A) IN DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 



KP. 

(kp initial.') 
iroLrffxa KptTwvt'Sco), 750 (Paros v) . *o KpiTo[j8]ov[A.]ov, Lxvi (Thera vi). 

34 2 8 

X(up€ KpCrtov, 235 (Smyrna iii). 
1 2 

\rjfifAa Kpifnv, pent., 858 (Milet. iv). 
1 2 

St&ixrt Kpi<n[v], pent., xxii (Att. iv). 

5 6 

T€ Kparia-Tov, 64 (Att. iv). /Acya Kparos, UH (Delos ii). 

8 4 

aSe KpariarraVf 77 (Att. iii). oSe KpaTca)[v], 492bprf.(Theb.iv), 

5 6 2 8 

^cOa Kparta-Trj, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 7 

ayaXfia Kpo^tXov, u (Delos ii). rcKca KpvepcU, pent., 184a RM 

S 4 2 3 

rovvofjia Kpunj, 6;^ (Att. iv). (Core. ii). 

5 6 

TTcpt KpaT[i], 786 (Halic. ii). 

6 

•nvLKo. KdtJtwv, xcix (Teg. Mac). 

5 6 

dpwT€pa Kprfvriv, 1 03 7 (Petil. ii). 

(kp medial in compounds, after augment, etc.) 

[— v^JxpaTT/s, pent., cv (Olymp. MevcKpaTios, cxxxi (Olymp. 
45 45 

vi-v). Gelavi). 
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ArjiKpaTTK, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

ImroKpaTrj^, pent., same. McvcK/xircos, 179 (Core, vi).^ 

.TnTOKparov^f same. 
2 

TnroKpaTous, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii) . 
5 

/7nroK[paTws], pent., 799 (un- "ExcKpaTtScco, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

knowi\, iii-ii). 

SavoKpar?;?, pent., 768a prf. ^tAoKpare?, 491 (Orchom. ii). 

(Theb. iv-iii). 

'A/Mo-ToKpen;?, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

KaXAtKpaTc[s], 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). 
2 8 

SoMTtKparws, pent., Lm (Delos ii). 

^avo[K]pLTrj, pent., 229 a RM ©coKptVov, cxliii ( Delos, unkn Vn). 

1 2 



(Erythrae vi). 

[E]v$vKpLTw, pent., 49 (Att. iv). HoXvKpCTov, 855 (Atalant. iii). 
12 4 

[*Apt]<r[T]6K[ptT]ov,pent.,24(Att.iv). "'aKptrov, 184a RM (Core. ii). 

2 8 5 

NtKoKpcwv, 846 (Arg. iv). 8o\ixo'fpoi'a<Aov>937(Aphid.iv-ii). 

2 3 2? 8? 

*€KpdT€i, 768a prf. (Theb. iv-iii). 



^cKpaT€t9, pent., ) 

« >-cxvin (Delph. iv). 

['cjKparas, " ) 



K€Kpwfim, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

(kp medial not in compounds.^ 

SdKpvoevra, 19 (Att. vi). 

5 6 

ScLKpyoev, pent., 219 (Amorg. iv). 
1 2 

SttKpvdcv, 214 (Rhenaea iii) . 
1 2 

8a#cpv<nv, pent., 205 (Halieam.ii). 
"aKpov, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). *aKp[oi], 773 (Pantieap. Mae.). 

6 6 

^ . . . tKpdreof, 492 b prf., is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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*aKpoO{[vui], cxv (Elat. iii). 



"a 

1 



AoKDos 'AottvkXcos, 940 a RM 

8 4 

(Olymp. Samos v). 



aicp[<i>]v, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

'aK/907roAct9, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 3 

*aK/MMroXtv, pent., 856 (Atalant. 

1 8 

Mac.). 

AoKpdiatVf pent., 849 (Delph. 
2 3 
iv-iii) . 

iriKpoiy pent, 184 a RM (Core. ii). 

KlxpoTra, 844 (Att. iv). 
2 

KcKpoTTtav, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 

5 6 

KcKpoTTta?, pent., ^^ (Att. iv-ii). 

KcKpoirt&ov, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 
2 3 

KcKpo7ri8at[5],pent.,4o(Att.*iii-ii). 

5 6 

Kc Kpo7r[t8a)v], pent., 33 (Att. iii-ii).. 

5 6 

KA. 

(kX initial.) 

TctSc kXvto/a, pent., Lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii). 
2 8 

<r€ kXvtcl, cxviii (Elat. Mac). 

afjL€tfi€ kA.€09, pent., 941b RM /Acyd kXcos, 197 a add. (Rhod. 

5 6 4 

(Olymp. iii). Mac). 

XeXotTTc kX€o^, pent., 235 (Smym. *6 KXctTTTriSa, lxxx (Cedreae 

5 6 4 

iii). iv-iii). 

On TO kA[€]os, xlviii, see Appendix, p. 181. 

(kX medial in compounds, etc.) 
[TIowikXcov?, 7 (Att. vi). ^pocrtKXetas, 6 (Att. vi). 

12 2 8 

"Yj/tikXcos, 461a add. (Meg. vi).^ II/ooKXctSas, 182 (Anactor. v). 

2 8 . 12 

'AoTUKX€os,940aRM(01.5d5w^jv). *HpaKXct8<w, 71 (Att. iv). 



UpaKXcous, 492 (Theb. iv). 
4 5 



2 8 

'HpdKXctSi/^, 213 (Delos iv-ii). 

2 8 



1 See note ^ on p. 167. 
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'HpaKXcos, XCVII5 1. 61 (Epid. iii). *HpdK\^v, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

2 8 4 ^ 

'HpaK\€aiTrjs, LXXDC (Halic. iv-iii). nar/[>oicA€[os], ex (Olymp. iv). 

5 6 4 

naTpoKX€09,pent.,LXXxn(Ephes.iv). T7;XlicAc€9, 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

2 3 4 

[IIv^SJkXct;?, pent, 926 (Herm.iii). McyaKXeo, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 
12 « 

AcivokXcovs, lxxi (Rhod. Mac). SaKrfKX€iav(?), 1136 (Att. iii-ii) ; 

12 8 4 

see p. 45. 
. . . (TtKXta?, cxxiii (Pher. iv-iii). cttIkXccs, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

Ti/aokX^s, 14 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

['Ajpto-ToKX^s, VI (Att. vi) . 
4 5 

'ApwrroicX^s, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 

2 8 

'RpaKXei, pent., 488 (Tanag. v) . 



TiuokXcV* 492 (Theb. iv). 

2 8 

'axXciys, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 
5 

'okXco, pent., 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
3 

AioKkmi, cxxn (Phars. v). 

4^ z 

'8,€voKXrjs,g42 2iRM.{0\,Maena/Ay). 'HpaKXcZ, u (Delos Mac). 



*HpaKX«T€, 30 (Att. iii). 
2 3 

[n]vtf5KX55, 71 (Att. iv). 
2 3 

[IlavjTaKX^s, 926 (Hermione iii)» 

o 12 

TToXvKXavTc, LXX (Rhod. iii-ii). KaXX^icX€ia[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac). 



HcpiKXct, pent., 86 (Att. iv). 
2 

IloXuicXets, 854 (Delos ii). 

8 

TTcpficXvoTos, 846 (Arg. iv). 



'cKXti^T/v, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). "iKXve^ 183 (Core Mac). 

6 5 

''cxXct^cv, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

6 

'cKXtvc,pent.,94ibRM(01ymp.iii). KcicXiyftcny, 505 (Triccaiii). 



KCKXi/o-o/Aot, 6 (Att. vi). 



KCKXi}o-€[T]ai, 182 (Anactor. v). 

(kK medial not in compounds^ 

KVKXctfi, 73 (Att. v) . icvkXo?, pent., 184 a RM (Core ii). 



cy KVKXioicn, 926 (Herm. iii). 
4 



kvkXov, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 



KM. 

(iq& medial not in compounds^ 



•aK[fia]ts, cxvn (Elat. Mac). 



'aKficua, pent., XLvm (Chalc Mac). 
2 3 
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KN. 

(kv initiaL) 
iariKvCSo^, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

2 8 

(kv medial not in compounds,) 

riKvov crx", pent., 756 (Att. v). riKvm riKv, cxiv (Elat. Mac.). 
5 45 

T€Kvovj 205 (Halicarn. ii). 

arcKvov, 184 (Corc. iii). 
3 

riicvaiv, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

8 

T^Kvot^, xcvn2 1. 22 (Epid. iii). 
cvtIkvcoi, pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii). 

2 8 



TeKViov, pent., 43 (Att. iv). 

6 

tIkvcdv, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
-TravTOTCKvov, 44 (Att. iv-iii). 

2 8 



np. 

(irp initio/.) 

TOvSc vpos, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 

TrXcixravra Trpos, 67 (Att. iv-ii). 

6XXa Trpos, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
s 

&€ TTpwravrm, XCVII5 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

6 

Kct/ic TTpoo-ctTTas, 78 1 (Cnid. iii). 

5 6 

ff>i\oL(n TTpoa-elvai, 65 (Att. iv-ii) . 

5 6 

ToVSc ^po[(r€A.tfc], pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

irpoa-Oe Trpiv, pent., 492 (Theb. iv). 

a TO TrptV, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

yovdreaaX HpirfTTov, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

T€ 7r[p6<l>p](ov{?), 55 (Att. iv-iii). Trapa TrpoTrvXm, pent., 786 

4 5 6 

(Halic. ii). 
/AC 7rpd</»po)v, cxxvm (Sybar. ii). Kara irpoTovtov, pent., 779 

2 2 3 

(Chalced. Mac). 
<r€ 7rpo<l>i^TrjVf 858 (Milet. iv-ii). hi Trporcpos, 925 (Att. iv). 

4 2 8 
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IpyaTrpejroKTo, pent, 492 (Theb.iv). to irpiirovy pent., cxv (Elat. iii). 

4 5 4 

hiapa irpitr^i, pent., 924 (Att. iii-ii). &jro Trparas, 491 (Orchom. ii) . 
i 6 2 s 

iirtirpayfi, pent., I (Att. vi). 
5 

€tX TrpoaOev, 66 (Att. iv-ii) . 

6 

In 19, o [ttpJos, from LoUing's account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures & irp(aip[rf] in 96, for 8ey?rpa)ipt. 

(irp medial in compounds^ 

if^kowpoPaTov, pent., xxvn 

2 3 

(Att. iv). 
*a7rpo<f)a<TLa'T0}S, 65 (Att. iv— ii). 

6 6 

(irp medial not in compounds.^ 
Kwptos, 774 (Priene iv-iii). KuTrptbv, 188 (Aegin. v). 

KvTrpts, 784 (Antipol. v). Ki57rpt9, pent., 846 (Arg. iv). 

Kv7r[ptv], 89 (Att. iv-ii), not 
certain. 



HA. 

(ir\ inilial.) 

^EXXaSi TrXeto-Ta, 62 (Att. iv). CTrt 7rAaTc[t], 764 (Att. v). 

45 4? 

vevOea TrXcio-Ta, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

« ir[A]€Mrra, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 

<Tv ttXovtov, 771 (Att. iv). 
2 

(ir\ medial in compounds^ elc.) 
aXtirXavKTfy:, 1033 (Att. iii). <^tA.67rXov[s], 856 a prf. (Hypate 

6 6 

Mac). 

*€7rXcTo, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 

^cttXcto, 855 (Atalante iii). 

''eTrXcr', 205 (Halic. ii). 
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(irX medial not in compounds,) 
oirXtTa[v], 936 (Arg. v). 

6 

'oTrXtras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

2 

"oTrXoMTtv, XCVII5 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 

6 

ircTrXovs, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

HN. 

(irv medial not in compounds.') 

dvTTKOis, 1033 (Att iii). V7rvci>&;s, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

5 12 

"virvov^ 184 a RM (Core. ii). 
TP. 

(rp initial.) 
2tqn rpwrawv, pent., 24 (Att. iv). ivt Tpuroots, 240 (Smym. Mac.).^ 
Zrjvt Tporauiy pent., 768 a prf. wo rpiiroaiv, pent. (Att. iii-ii). 

45 5 6 

(Theb. iv-iii). 

Savpt Tponrauif same. 
5 6 

TrXctora rpoTraui, 62 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

ir[X]croTa TpoTToui, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 8 

(<r)T^cra rpoTraia, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

[v]67jfjLa TpoTTous, 84 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 4 

8c rpoTTous, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
2 

8c Tp&irtavy pent. (Olymp. iv). 

8 

^(ocra [tJpottwv, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

8 4 

8(o/Aa TpwiKog, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

2 8 

o TpwiKos, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

6 

l^avvoLTf. TpLpov, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
IlttXAaSr Tpt[Toy€vct], xn (Att. vi). 

1 2 3 
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IlaXXaSt TptToycvet, pent, 751 (Att. v). 

4 5 6 

IlaXAa^ TpiToycvei, pent., 770 (Att. iv). 

4 5 6 

Iloo-t&uvtc TDts, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
4 5 

(rp medial in compounds,) 
irporpeTTCi, pent., 940 (Att. iv). Sv<ra^6Tpo7r[o]s, 1033 (Att. iii). 

6 5 

'aTpawov, xxxvn (Att. iv-ii). 'arpawirov, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 

'arpeoTo), pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
8 3 

(rp medial not in compounds.) 

iraTpuitm, pent., 13 (Att. vi). 

warpC&if pent., cxxxix (Att. v). irarptS*, pent., civ (Olymp. vi). 

6 4 

KOI 7raT[pt8'], pent., 21 (Att. v). irarptSa, pent., 22 (Att. v). 
K[at] TrarpCSy pent., 28 (Att. iv-ii). irarptSa, pent, 36 (Att v). 



XtTTcDV TrarpCSa, 23 (Att. iv). 
5 

^arpiSos, Lxxxm (Cyme iii-ii). 
iretTptSi, Lxvra (Astypal. iv-iii). 

8 

TOTptScs, 35 (Att. iv). 

8 



iraTpU cos, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 

2 

^arpts aSc, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
5 

pJkv ira[Tp&], 92 CAtt iv-ii). 

2 



irarptSa, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 
irdTpCBo^, 179 (Core vi). 

5 

irarptSos, xxvm (Att. iv). 

5 

irarptiSos, 91 (Att. iv). 

s 

vdrpiSo^, pent., cxxrv (Pher. 

iv-iii) . 

wdrptBcySy xcvHs 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 
5 

irarptSos, pent., 856 (Atalant 

Mac). 
irdrpihij pent, 37 (Att. iv). 

irdrpChLy 242 (Mytil. Mac). 

[irjarpts, pent, 7 1 (Att. iv). 

irdrph, pent, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
iraTpk, 205 (Halic ii). 
Trarpts, pent, 852 (Att ii). 
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irarpos rj^, 52 (Att. iv). 



irarpos ov, 66 (Att. Mac). 

8 

irarpos -^viKa, xxxni (Att. iv). 
5 

irarpo^ avSpa, XUI (Orop. iv). 

Trarpos cf, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

irarpos c^, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
2 

• . . ov Trarpds, ui (Delos iii-ii). 



iraTpl Twt, 76 (Att. iv). 
2 

7raT/)t Kura'Oit>opovvTi,, 925 (Att. iv). 
5 6 

Trarpt firfTpC, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 

warpia, pent., 49 (Att. iv). 
3 

TTttTptas, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
5 

varpL[a], pent., 29 (Att. iv-ii). 
3 

TrarpiKov, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
PoTpvoaT€<f>aviM, 38 (Att. iv). 

2 3 

/3oTpvto)8cos, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 



naT/)OKXe[os], cx (Olynip. iv). 

Ovyarpo^, LXix (Rhod. Mac). 
Ovyarpo^, same. 
irtrpa, 234 (Smym. iii). 
irirpiaiy pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 

irarpU, 489 (Theb. iv). 



irdrpoq, pent., 941 c RM 

(Olymp. v). 
vdrpoq, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

TrdrpoSf 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

irdrpos, same. 

irarpos, 95 (Att. iii). 
5 

iraTpos, 189 (Melos iii). 
vdrpo^, 855 (Atal. iii). 
irdrpos, 777 (Salam. iv-ii). 
irdrpL, pent., 761 (Aegin. v). 
TretTpi, 87 (Att. iv). 
irdrpL, 49 (Att. iv). 

8 

irdrpty 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

TTttT/ot, 932 (Sidon iii). 

TTttTpt, pent., 505 (Tricca iii). 

TTttTpt, 240 (Smyrn. Mac). 
3 

TTttTpt, pent, 773 (Pantic Mac). 
irdrpL, 782 (Halic iii-ii). 
Trdrpt, 260 (Cyr. ii). 
trarpay 183 (Core Mac). 

6 

Trdrpa?, 854 (Delos ii). 

6 

IlaT/ooKAco?, pent., Lxxxii 
2 3 

(Ephes. iv). 

Bvydrpa, 857 (Rhod. Mac). 
3 

Svydrpa, 205 (Halic ii). 
TTCTpos, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
'Ar/actSav, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii) . 

2 8 

irdrpfliiov, LDC (Delos Chios vi). 
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irarpCsy xcvm (Epid. Mac). vdrpk, 488 (Tanag. v). 

irarpts, pent., SS (Att. iv-ii). irdrpk, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8 8 

wdrpo^y XI (Att. vi). wdrpos, SS (Att. iv-ii). 

8 5 

iraTpo[«]> pent.?, 203 (Cnid.iii-ii). wdrpos, 490 (Theb. Mac). 
2 5 

irarpav, cxvm (Delph. iv). ndrpi, cxxm (Pher. iv), but see 

4 8 

p. 198. 

irarpa^, pent., 938 (Tanag. iv). Trdrpav, 52 (Att. iv). 

8 8 

'AvTtTrarpov, 779 (Chalced. Mac), irdrpi/o-tv, xxxvi (Att. Mac). 

6 3 

'AvTiiraTpoio, 857 (Rhod. Mac), virpm, pent., 773a RM. (Att.iv). 

18 8 

TM. 

(t|4 medial not in compounds,) 
triyrpjov iKXvt, 183 (Core. Mac). Trorfwot, 77 (Att. iii). 

5 6 

TN. 

(TV medial not in compounds^ 

iroTvtas, 774 (Priene iv-iii). irorvi', 753 (Att v). 

iroTvta, 34 (Att. iv). 

[^JoTvia, cxv (Elat. iii). 

iroTvt', 856a prf. (Hypat. Mac). 
5 

XP. 

(Xp initial.) 
Ikvrjp,a xpovov, 82 (Att. iv). nocrct&un Xpovov,CXVl (Elat. iv— iii). 

KctVoMTt xpwois, xcvUfi 1. 58 (Epid. iii). 

2 8 

ore xp^vo^, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 

6 

81 Xpwr<tf[v], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

6 

TO xp^im], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 

(XP medial not in compounds,) 
*axpt5v, 48 (Att. iii). 

6 
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XN. 

(Xw medial not in compounds,) 

*axvvficvoi> pent., 183 (Core. 

S 8 

Mac). 

OS Tcxn/t <wx^> pent., 38 (Att. iv). riyya%^ 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
44 1 

riyyoMy 197a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
•rlx»^, 39 (Att. iv). 

8 

ttyyt^, pent, xxn (Att. iv). tIx*^* 64 (Att. iv). 

Tcxnjiv,pent.,875aadd.(01ymp.iv). tcxv[i7s], pent.?, 780 (MytiL 

iv-ii). 
KaAXtrexvoH, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). rcxvas, pent., un (Delos ii). 

2 8 8 

TcxvtTwv, 924 (Att. iii-ii). tIx»^v, pent., same. 

6 3 

*ZX''05^ J 033 (Att. iii): measure- 
ment uncertain. 

(^ initial.) 
urjfia ^pacriicXeias, 6 (Att. vi). aTro <l>p€v6^, 845 (Att. iii-ii). 

12 8 4 

fcFC <l>paieo, XXXVII (Att. iv-ii). 

(^p medial in compounds.) 

ouo^poowi99, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
fieyaA.6<^/DOvo9, 34 (Att. iv). 

6 

EvOi<t>pov(ys, 942 a RM (Ol5map. 
5 

MaenaL iv). 
Sft^pcov, pent., Lxxn (Rhod. Mac). Sl4>pmy pent., 932 (Sidon Mac). 

6 3 

In 741 (Att. vi), it is not clear whether *A\Kt<l>p<ov or *AXKf<^pov[o«] 
is to be read. 

(^ medial not in compounds.) 

*A<l>poiirrj^, 784 (Antipol. v). * "oKJip^ 240 (Smyrn. Mac). 

*A<f>poS[LTrji]f 809 (Pharos Mac). *o[<^]/wi, lxix (Rhod. Mac). 

6 f 
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4>N. 

C^v medial not in compounds.) 
io^msy xcvns 1. 19 (Epid. iii). 8a<^m9, pent, 786 (Halic. ii). 

ep. 

(6p initial.) 

<r^fia ^paffiovf^y pent., 2 a RM (Att. vi) . 
4 ft 

^oia OpaavjrroKi/AuWf pent., 183 (Core. Mac). 

4 ft 6 

(Op medial in compounds.) 

irokv$prjv(M, pent., 184 a RM (Core. ii). 

I 8 

(Op medial not in compounds). 
[dvSlpos '5^/5^,936 a RM (Lac. v). TrroXdOplov], 1033 (Att. iii). 

12 6? 

eA. 

(OX medial not in compounds.) 

<j[£0A(i)v, pent., 926 (Hermione iii). aiOXoi^y 936 (Arg. v). 

6 6 

<XetfAa, 938 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

[<Xc]tfAa, 846 (Arg. iv). 
5 

dc ^Xo<^opa)v, pent, 85 s(Atal. iii). 

6 6 

In 492 (Theb. iv), rpls d^^X<K9 was probably intended; rpis ir 
d^Xois being on the stone. 

eM. 

(0|i medial not in compounds.) 

aplOfiov, cxvin (Delph. iv). 

6 

dpWfiov, 239 (Smym. Mac.). 
2 

d[p]Z[^]/ii;o"ctcv, 926 (Hermione iii). 
*i0fiioi, ex (Olymp. iv) ; mistake ? 
Oe$fi6v, XCVU2 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 
(<r)Ta0[fi]rfi, 785 (Cnid. ii); not 
certain. 
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eN. 

(9v iniHaL) 
ftaTOwa tf[vW[a>v], 844 (Att. iv). 
evSaifjLo&i OmrroL^, xun (Salam. iv-iii). 
a(a(f>pova OvqurKiHy XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

5 6 

8(u/i[o]va [tfJvwTops], 5x9 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

(9v medial not in compounds.) 
*o6v€[ax%, 189 (Melos iii). 

rp. 

(YP initial.') 

Ir&xiT&t Vp6(f>mvy pent., 740 (Melos vi). 

5 6 



(YP medial in compounds, etc,) 

KaTaypd<l>€Tah pent., 926 (Herm.iii). 

5 6 

6v€ypa<f>6fmv, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 

(YP medial not in compounds.) 

'dy[p6v], XLV (Aegin. v). 
5? 

\vyp[o]vy 519 (Thessalon. Mac). *d[yp]oT€p[av], XLVii (Eub. Mac). 

4 5 6 

Xvypofi, 183 (Core Mac). vypos, pent., 41 (Att. iv). 

* 2 



TA. 

(7X medial not in compounds^ 

'ayAaov, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 

TM. 

(7|i medial not in compounds^ 

Hvy/umov, Lvn (Amorg. vi). 
1? 2? 

8oy/xa<r4v, pent., 491 (Orchom. ii). 
trtf^v\d.y\khw^ cxxvn (Sybar. ii). 
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[Kojoxyvwrot, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 



FN. 

(yv medial in compounds, etc,') 
ica[cr]ty[vi7T . . .], LXV (Thera vi), if Kaxrlyvi^rj, uv (Delos Nax. vi). 

? 3 4 

rightly restored. Kourlyvifroio, 179 (Core. vi). 

4 5 

KoxrlyvTJrrfi, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 

2 8 

KourlyvTfrcu^, 35 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

Kcurlyvqrcusy 49 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

Koo-tynfrwt, xxiv (Att. iv-iii). 

4 '5 

KourlyviJTaunv, 82 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

[avroicao-Jiyv^cDV, pent., XXXVn 
1 2 8 

(Att. iv-ii). 
avTOKaatyvffToi, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

1 2 8 , 

ytyv€rcu, pent., 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 

diroylyvofifvoi.^, pent., XXIV (Att. 

iv-iii) . 
€^tytyvo/xei/<H[s],pent.,xxxi (Att.iv), 

6 6 



(^v medial not in compounds.) 

'Aynjts, 86 (Att. iv). 
'ayv^s, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 

6 

'ayvws, XCVII2 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 

'ayvov, 239 (Smym. Mac). 

*ayvoTaTa, pent., 855 (Atal. iii). 

*ayvas, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
3 

aynjv, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
3 

<rTvy[vo]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 
5 
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BP. 

(fip initial) 

Tiyi^ ppoToisf pent, 940a RM (Ol. Samos v). 

iram fipoTw, pent., 86 (Att. iv). 
5 6 

rpoiraia ^p]ot!dv, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

8 4 

T€ /Sporois, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 

01 Si /8po[Ta)v], pent, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
€T€v& )3poTots, pent, 189 (Melos iii). 

6 6 

(TTvyecfvarX ppoToi re, 1033 (Att. iii). 

5 6 

-dKT* Ppvroio, cxxvra (Sybar. ii). 

6 6 

(pp medial not in compounds.) 
laXvPpiav, pent, 36 (Att. v). *6ppip[<nrdTprf^], xux (Ceos vi). 

2 8 5 6 

^vfipiacu, pent., xxvni (Att iv). 

AP. 

(8p initial) 
{r]wSe Spofwv, 741 (Att. vi). 

8 4 

Tc SpofwiSf xxn (Att. iv). 

(8p media/ after augment^ 
*7ipaa^€, pent., 844 (Att. iv). VSpa/iOftcv, pent, 768aprf. (Theb. 

S 5 6 

iv-iii). 
"iSpaKcv, pent, 852 (Att ii). 

(8p medial not in compounds,) 
tSpvcdfievo^, 773b RM (Att iv-iii). 

2 8 

tSpvcToi, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

-wdpeSpov, 924 (Att iii-ii). ''cSpas, cxxvni (Sybar. ii). 

8 4 
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AM. 

(8|i medial not in compounds,) 

[<^]pa8[/x]o(rwa[t]s, pent., 859 

(Tichiussa iv-ii): 
[K]a8/icto)t, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

1 8 

KdSfimSoq, 932 (Sidon iii). 
AN. 

(8ir medial not in compounds.) 

^A<^t8vatW, 775 (Att. v). 



{B) IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

KP. 

AfiurroKpariav, troch. tetr., xcviii 

(Epid. iii). 
BcvoKpircK, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. SaKpv, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

8 4 4 

iv-ii). 
^aKpav^, iamb, trim., cxi (Helic. vcKpaycoydv, iamb, tr., 258 

6 12 

Mac). (Alexandr. iii-ii). 

KA. 

178c KA,€tro4^o)vra, iamb, tr., 211 M^a k\w, iamb, tr., cxi 

12 8 5 6 

(Syros iii). (Helic. Mac). 

*HpaKA.ct, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
4 ft 

SoktikXiJs, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

7 8 

TifioKkeiSas, troch. tetr., same. 
1 8 

iTreKki^Orj, lyric, xcvi^ 1. 45 (Epid. iii), 
iwtKXr^aiv, lyric, same, 1. 51. 
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KN. 

rticvov, iamb, tr., 246 (Bith. Mac.). 

6 

riicvov, iamb, tr., cxvn (Elat Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 

np. 

[t]o Tpiv, troch. tetr., 790 
(Achaia iii) . 

HA. 

aWc irXoixrto9, iamb., 11 33 (vase v): 

S 8 4 ^ 

quantity uncertain. 

TP. 

^cTpo9, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). wdrpos^ iamb, tr., 211 (Syros iii). 
warpLSy iamb, tr., same. 

6 

warpai, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac). 
irarpi^ "E^t-, lyric, XCVII4 1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

XP. 

'o xpva6To(oq, lyric, XCVII4 1. 45 fieXlxpw, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. 

8 

(Epid. iii). Mac). 

Kope xpvoroKo/Aa, lyric, same, 1. 47. 

XM. 

SpaxfJiTJv, iamb, tetr., 1132 (vase iv-ii); 
quantity uncertain. 

XN. 
Tcxva)vo5, iamb, tr., 93 (Att. iv-iii). 

rexyai, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac.) ; 
5 

quantity uncertain. 
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4)P. 



*Epiia^ *A<^/5o8tTai, iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
1 s 

4)A. 

Se ^Acywx, lyric, XCVII4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 

ep. 

yiKcocra ^pi^9, iamb, tr., 246 "aOpa, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex.iii-ii). 

(Bith. Mac). 

eM. 

pvOfiiai, iamb, tr., cxi (Thesp. Mac), 

6 

rp. 

iypaaj/c, iamb, tr., 1099 and cxxxv 

3 

(vases v) ; quantity uncertain. 

BP. 

S6prffia ppoTols, lyric, XCVII4 1. 53 (Epid. iii). 

AP. 

^a/5c8pos, iamb. tr,, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). €7rc8/)a/ic, iamb. tr., 258 (Alex. iii-ii). 

8 6 



I have enumerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
are numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer, Untersuchungen, p. i fig., and Hartel, Homer- 
is che Studien, I. p. 80 fig. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
warpuL^y SaKpvoan-a, wXeLo-ra rpoTraui, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 
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short. 


long. 




short. 


long. 




ihoft. 


long. 


Kp init. 


12(6) 


4(1) 


rp init. 


17(5) 


2(1) 


Or init. 


4 




- 


m.c. 


I8(2) 


8(1) 


m.c. 


2 


3(1) 


med. 


I 




- 


med. 


3(2) 


16(5) 


med. 


40(35) 


51 


Yp init. 


I 


(0) 


« 


kX init. 


4 


2 


T|fc med. 


I 


I 


m.c. 






2(0> 


m.c. 
med. 


23(15) 
2(1) 


22(14) 

2 


TV med. 


1(0) 


4 


med. 
yK med. 


2 




3(2) 
I 


iq& med. 


I 


I 


XP init. 


5(4) 


I 














med. 


I 


- 


Yiimed. 


- 




3(2> 


KV init. 


I 


_ 
















med. 


4(3) 


7(6) 


XV med. 


5(4) • 


9(8) 


yv m.c. 
med. 


2 




12(8) 

8(7> 


irp init. 


17(10) 


5(2) 


4>p init. 


2 


I 










m.c. 




2(0) 


m.c. 


I 


4(2) 


Pp init. 


8 


(2) 


- 


med. 


2 


3 


med. 


2(0) 


2 


med. 


2 


(I) 


i(o> 


trX init. 


4 


I 


^v med. 


I 


I 


8p init. 


2 


(0 


- 


m.c. 
med. 


4 


4 


Op init. 
m.c. 


2(0) 


I 


m.c. 
med. 


I 

3 




2(I> 

I 


irv med. 


I 


2 


med. 


I 


1(0) 


Slimed. 


- 




3(2> 








OX med. 


I 


4(3) 


Sir med. 


- 




I 








0|i med. 


- 


6 











We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that 
y)38 weigh more than ictttx^^^; and the nasals — especially fi — 
mpre than p and X (tf/x, y/i, 8/x, 8v make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is 
greater, and so is the proportion of avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. 

For instance. In Homer irp makes a short syllable about 275 
times, a long syllable about 1150 times ;^ against 19 and 10 of the 
inscriptions. Before initial irp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs; the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60 — less than a fourth — are avoidable, in the 
sense explained above; in the inscriptions 10 of the 17 are avoid- 
able. 

1 An exact count has probably never been made. These figures, partly count 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche's statistics* 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in Homer. The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot — the places to which this 
shortening in Homer is chiefly confined (Hartel, 1. c. p. 81) — show, 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one 10, the other 14). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucolic caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot 10 cases,, 
against 3 in Homer ! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases) ; next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly^ 
in the interior of a word: 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this (*o KActTTTriSa, p. 82),. 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort. la 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 

A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command,^ 
demonstrable. 



VIII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 

I. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -ciSi;?. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases: 

npoKXctSas, 182 (Anact. v). EvkXcaSt;?, cxv (Elat. iii). 

KoppetSas, pent., 492 bprf.(Theb.iv). 'EpcvtfctSav, 852 (Att. ii). 

12 8 8 
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'OA . . . ctSo, 486 (Thesp. v). 'ArpciSav, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

S 8 S 8 

*HpaicAct8ou, 71 (Att. iv). AayctSas, pent., 25s (Cypr. iv-iii). 

S 8 S3 

'HpcucXctSiyv, 239 (Smyr. Mac). 'AptoraSou, pent., cxl (Cos iii-ii). 

S 8 S 8 

*HpcwcXct8i7s, 213 (Delos iv-ii). AiyaSawrt, 852 (Att. ii). 

2 3 4 5 

The syllable -ct- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
'H/xucXctSas (^ — :£i _), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for ci, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -ti- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 
in Pindar*s time, if not before.^ TifAoxXuSas appears in a trochaic 
inscription, 783. 

In 26 Kaibel has written cvicXctcrc *Av8oKt8av, though the same 

1 s 8 

inscription has evKkei^wv, and 254 licAci^^cv. Uncontracted in penta- 

45 6 

meter cvicXcto-av, cxxxix, and cvKA[€t<ravl, 21. I note further cvicActav, 

4 5 6 18 

pent., 29 (for which €ilKA€(t)av with E, 24, is significant) ; ^pocrtKAecas, 

2 3 2 3 

6 ; tfcM/s, 1037, and Ouoktw, liii (but OaoraTrfv, pent., 846) ; 'ApyaW, 

5 5 2 3 2 8 

pent, 466; oi&hVj pent., 13; -npm or ypm, xxxvn (see p. 73); 

yiy/oat ^ or yypa'i 817, XLViii (yijpaC in pentameter 519). 
12 4 

Forms of feminines in -w are KoAAtoroi, 56 ; but KaAAioTov?, 82 ; 

4 12 

AiSovs, 34, UvOol, CXVIII. 

6 6 

I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 

of a genitive singular in -oo. Places where it is conspicuous by its 

absence are these, all of the sixth century : K[\€ot]rov rov, 1 sl add. 

4 5 

(Att.); [*Exc]Tt/xov fjuarpoq, 18 1 a add. (Core); viov TAa-, 179 

2 3 12 

(Core.) ; Tov 'Meduy;, 181 (Core.) ; rav Na^tov, uv (Delos Nax,) ; 
Tov MaAt[ou], 1098 a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 
examples, in the rest. 

1 upurTOK\cld-n in troch. tetr. Anacr. fr. 114 Bgk.* (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fr. 
118 (A.P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. 
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Of S17COVS and 3at(tf(ras, and of ZmXov, we have spoken on p. 73. 

The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
€very-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other — that is, of *Af8i;s, o-ox^pocrvny, or of 
'A t&M), <rao<l>po<rvirrf — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms. Acp/xm, 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric Hvl, 

etc. 'Ayviyis, 86, and *Ep(nyts, pent. 91 (both Att. iv). Tpmaq (with 

fl) in anapaests 775 a RM, unless this part is prose. By ttoI 8* 

'Ao-KAa^tov, XCVII2 1. 20 (Epid. iii), the existence of the preposition 
2 

woi = irpoq is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 
not two. The Homeric iv- of compounds is avoided. We have 
€vk\€uiv, pent. 29, €VKk€( i)av 24, cvkAci^, pent. 851, cvttAoois, pent. 

12 2 8 2 3 4 5 

779, evypawrov, LXI, evTrdXe/iov, pent. 21, cvTrdAc/xov, pent. 34, and I 
45 12 45 

dare say others. But rfVKOfioLo, 857. 

2 8 

Uncontracted AvKoepye (not AvKoopye) and AvKocplye], cxix 

3 6 

(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in Atyct&uo-i AvKovpyo^,. 852 

4 6 6 

(Att. ii) ; and woXm AvKovpyos, xcvng 1. 71 (Epid. iii) ; in both cases 

quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 

improved the rhythm ; see p. 5 7. 

The form opajovn (or oponov rts), 756 a RM (Plat, v), is noteworthy 
3 3 

as being without the factitious assimilation and "protraction" by 

which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 

semblance of the every-day opSivn, etc. But these mouthed-over 

words meet us elsewhere : Aa/i,o<^do)v, pent., 761 (Aeg. v) ;^ ArffioKfiOiav, 

45 23 

pent., 86 (Att. iv) ; Liv(a6p.€vos9 pent., 30 (Att. iii). The occurrence 

4 5 

of Hrfv in pentameter, lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 

6 

1 Misprinted £i'riixo<p6<ov in Kaibel. 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is evKXarj,, 
pent, 851 (Rhod. iii). * 

The resolution 'Aro-o^Xou 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 

2. Of unwritten contraction or *synizesis* I will enumerate all 
the examples. 

Synizesis of €o: 

OlavBioi ycvcav, 179 (Core. vi). 
1 "2 3 

Scvfa/a€o«, 181 (Core, vi) ; probable : see p. 76. 

8 ^3 

Aavoumos 8c, uv (Delos Nax, vi). 
1 T 

Acivo/Aei/€09, logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 

nopicraScos apxavro^, 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 

1 2' 3 

©/oaoT/Ai/Scos, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii).^ 

6 

On the other hand, Itcvs, pent., 184 a RM (Core, ii), like 2pxcv^ 
781 (Cnid. iii). * * 

KAcoftavSpou, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 

T 2 

whereas KXcwtKi;, 809 (Pharos ii) ; ®€^^(yr€y 240 (Smym. Mac.) ; 
0(WTi/xo[v], 766 (Att. v). Cp. KA€v)3oi;Xo«, Aewvo-e in Anacreon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch, Aufsdtze, ii, p. 547. 

SwScKtt tfcots, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
1 sT 

tfcots <^tAov, pent, 926 (Herm. iii). 
tfcots <^€p€ {te-o-i-se), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
Xpw€ots, xcvEfi 1. 64 (Epid. iii) ; 
but xpvcr^''? pent, 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

3 

Syntzesis of cw ; 

ActvoStKco), Liv (Delos Nax, vi) : HO is written. 

2 3' 

KpiTwvtSco), 750 (Paros v) : with cw shortened; see p. 119. 

"ExcKpartSew, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 
4 5 

4 — . 

1 XpvaaiylSeos, XLIX, is only a graver's blunder. 
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The resolution of -co) of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllable 'AiScw and the like ; Meleager in Anth. Palat 
iv, I, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 
any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 

Aafuj/ayopcd), end of a trimeter, lvi (Amorg. vi).^ 

5 6 

AcwvtSco), pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

5 6 

The first ought perhaps not to count, as the other name in the 
inscription is unmetrical : see p. 47. The second example is certain, 
but the epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 
epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration ^a28[a 

Mcv]cKpaTco) in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 
2 s 

something like 7rat8[o9 TwjAcKparca) would conform better to Fou- 
cart*s copy. 

dX(A)€C{)v, uv (Delos Nax. vi) : HO is written. 

vtK€a)v, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
aifi[a]<ni<t)v, pent., 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

Resolved in: 

BovraScW, 852 (Att. ii) ; 
1 2 

as occasionally in literature (H i, <f> 191, etc.). 

wapa tfcwv, pent., 6 (Att. vi). J 

8 

tfcwt KVficprjvaL {te-o-i), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
T 2 

Otm aX{\y (te-O't), same ; -^oh shortened? See p. 55. 
[koct/xJcwv, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 

8 

"H/oaKActuv, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

[co-rjt TO xpc[ft)v], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 

5 6 



Kpcwv, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

5 
Acox^opov, pent., lx (Chios v) . 



^ Not Aoju\|'d7(Jpe«, as assumed by Usener, Altgr, Verskunst^ p. 39, note 22, 
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Synizesis of ta: 

Pajcnk^<s (= jScunXctas), pent, 768 (Xanth. iv). 



AiofcA^Li, cxxn (Phars. v). 

[McvejicAea, Cauer,) 
McyaxXea, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 



[AtoJicXca, Fick, , 

same : neither certain. 



With this last compare fiaxnKrf, pent., 846 (Arg. iv), and *Epfiioim, 
pent, 926 (Herm. iii). * * 

Synizesis of tw, ww .• only in epigrams of the clumsier sort. 

*A<rK(X)a7rt[a>]t, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
4 

KvTT/aiOv rdvy 188 (Aeg. v). 

SoAa/uv^, same. 

Aiowo-ibv Twv, 66 (Att. Mac). 
4 ^ 

nv%v, 26 (Att. iv). 
On the possibility of KoAA.^^, cxxiv, see p. 76.^ 

Other cases : all doubtful. 

Xo^iy) Ta(v)8c {kO'O'ta-te), Lxxvm (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 
5 

yyi, 760 (Att v) : but see p. 55. vs, contracted, occurs xi. 
vto9 as monosyllable, 778, is utteriy improbable : see p. 46. 

Significant, as regards the pronunciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of to, and the second of cw. It is clear that 
€o was a long syllable, consequently that c was not consonantized.* 
The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
from that elsewhere expressed by cv. That -cw, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -cwt : see p. 103 near bottom), can be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like xp^o-iu^ ova o-KiyTrrpwi (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we suppose a consonantal c. 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasis. 

^ Compare ^€i^ia$ Xap/il^ov vth$ *A$7iyaios fx* iieolriaf, Paus. v, 10, 2. 

2 Compare *ApiaTo<f>dyfos ovk4ti (w — \j w yj ), Find. Nem. iii. 35. 
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IX. 

HIATUS. 

Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occurs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction in other respects. 

. I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations : kou cpyans, 60 ; 
TTat €v, Lxxvi j for which see page 46. 

The following cases, before former f -words, are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : 

ivOa&c ot, 86 (Att. iv). 

2 8 

TolvTo 8c 01, 234 (Smym. iii). 
1 2 

AOdvaroli] oi, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

2 8 

(r[v] ot, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain. 
2 

tKKpvra Ipya, uii (Delos ii). 
5 6 

oo-<ra €o)pyct, LXiii (Samos Mac). 

5 6 

cv ctSoTcs, 183 (Core. Mac). 
«5 5[va] in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 

The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 

verse. First those in hexameters : 

Foot I. 
(Shorts), ot 8^ iKapv^av, XCVII5 1. 76 (Epid. iii). 

1 2 8 

(cyw) rjfu 'AptoTOicpenys, LXXVI (Cypriote).^ 
(End). x^P^"*"^ ®^ Traptovrcs, 22 (Att. v). 

12 8 

8t[{]u) €t, CXK (Delph. iv-iii). 
1 2 

npoH, €v$ , xxxviii (Att. iv-ii), if verse. 

Foot II. 
(Middle), o-ot ort, 48 (Att. iii). 

2 

/jucfjLvafieyoi cvfcpyco"tas, LXXVI (Cypriote). 

1 2 8 4 

...wt ijpcol*, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac). 
2 8 
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Foot III. 
(Middle), o&w dya^ou, 3 (Att. vi) : the copy has HOAOI. See p. 15 1. 

ravra ar ovSiys, a (Lac. vi-v) . 
3 4 

cTToa o Toi, cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

3 4 

nvp(p)ia8a OS ovKy cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

3 3 4 

[Kpv}jrTQ} ocas, 95 (Att. iii). 

3 4 

ciffjLoxOov cTTi yv/Ava8[o]s, 239 (Smym. Mac.). 

2 3 4 

w€/i^ &pas, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
(Shorts). 6yi0riK€ *kOavala[i\ a (Sparta vi-v) : see p. 158. 

'3 4 5 

AvKocpyc Ifjiovy cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
3 4 

(End). 6 Ev/io/wws, DC (Att. vi). 
4 5 

rot opKUiy 19 (Att. vi). 

ra a(v)^pftwroi, LXXIV (Cypriote). 
4 5 

Ilayais koI ouvo[/ia], 469 (Arg. Mac). 
3 4 

Foot IV. 
(Middle). €ya) «TTa[ic]*, i8ia add. (Core. vi). 

4 5 

AiofcXcat lo-oTa<r', cxxii (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 
4 5 

Foot V. 
(Middle), rw d(v)^pa>7ro), Lxxvn (Cypriote). 

5 6 

•Ao-K(X)a7rJa)]t ^ fu£ytpos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 

4 .5 6 

(Shorts). TTcuSt d7r(a)px'7V, XVI (Att. vi). 

5 6 

Travra ofioia, XXVI (Att. iv). 
5 6 

TO. a7r[a]vTa, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 

warpl iTrtiyqiy 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

5 6 

(End). &xpi iv £(0, 48 (Att. iii). 

6 

€ €v<l>p(ov, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

6 ' 

Irreg. rov avBpa *Onyo-t/Aov, in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii) . 

4 5 
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In pentameters: 

[ScJi^a/Ltci/wi d^cTas, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac). 

13 8 

(S\cTo &v dya^os, cxxn (Phars. v) ; uncertain. See App. 
45 5 

Purthermore, <l>povTiSi. cvo-c^wls in an unmetrical verse, xxvi. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 

The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
mascuUne caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.^ The poet of 
492, however, said Tt/AoicXcwv instead of Tt/AoicXca, in order to avoid 

, . ^ 2 8 2 8 

hiatus. 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 

XiOav dfil dvSpwt?, 1097 (Delo's vi). 

2 8 4 

In cxxxiv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion : see p. 47. 



X. 

VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 
I. Shortening of -at. 

KaC. 
Hex. Foot I. Kot 'A^oXAwvos, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

2 8 

Koi dct/AvaoTov, 855 (Atal. iii). 

2 8 

F. 2. Kca a/Lwt)/xos, cxvn (Elat. Mac). 

8 

Koi aT€Kvovy 184 (Core. iii). 

8 

F. 3. Kot v7r£p<^taXov9, 41 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

Kot ifixw, 52 (Att. iv). 

KOI cTTatVcov, xxxn (Att. iv). 

1 Another case of this, F€06x(o *A\€f<laT'ns, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, Lxxviii. See p. 77. 
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Koi "Epmxriv, 1136 (Att. iii-ii). 

Koi ovcvKXiyTo)?, 65 (Att iv-ii). 
4 ft 

jcat iv *H/MwcAcovs, 492 (Theb. iv). 
4 ft 

Kot cirayycZXat, XCVII2 1. 15 (Epid. iii). 
4 ft 

Kot iir€vx€<r$(a, same, 1. 21. 
4 ft 

Kot air *ApKa&iws, 78 1 (Cnid. iii). 

Kot dvoXXvfuu, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

4 

r.4. Kot d8€X<^o5, 86 (Att. iv). 

[KJot 6 ic[X^]/jos, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
ft 

Koi ayaXfi% 785 (Cnid. ii). 
ft 

Kot iir ItTxaTov, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
F. 5. KOI 'A^iyn/i, LV (Naxos v). 

6 

KOA ['lavcov], xciv (Olymp. Corinth v) : supplement 

6 

from Pausanias. 
Kcuf € €v<l>ptov, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

6 

Koi dSeXf^", cix (Olymp. iv). 





6 

Koi ofjuu/jLov, xcix (Tegea Mac). 

6 


2(f short. 
Hex. F. I. 


Kot tarpon, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 




Kot EvkAci&7s, CXV (Elat. iii). 




Kot oi, 851 (Rhod. iii). 




Kot i(r(rofjL€voL(rLVy LIII (Delos ii). 


F.2. 


Kot elpdvav, XCVII2 1. 24 (Epid. iii). 


F.3. 


Kca ao-Tcos, 1042 (Att. vi). 




Kot ^XtKtas, 39 (Att". iv). 




KOI oivcTov, 30 (Att. iii). 




Kot eva-eprj, 211 (Syr. iii). 



4 

Kot iy KVKkLOuri, 926 (Herm. iii). 
4 5 
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Kot CIV, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 

Koi evypaiTTov, LXI (Chios ii). 
4 5 

Koi ovpavov, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

4 

Kot aSdvaroi, cxxviii (Syb. ii). 

4 6 

KOI riOeai, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac). 

Koi Sio-Klio^oXov, II 35 (vase, Mac). 

4 5 

F. 5. KOI vios, 752 (Att. v). 

6 

Kot avTOv, 36 (Att. v). 

6 

icoi avSpa, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

6 

Koi atSws, XCVII2 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 

6 

Kot avTOL, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

6 

Kojt avTwv, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

6 

Pent. F. I. Kot oLKTLpov, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 
2 3 

Kot iv, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
2 

Kox €vT€Kvm, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
2 3 

Kot €VK\€Lrj, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
2 3 

kwra-KaX-eiKoa-irovs, 184 (Core iii). 

12 8 

F. 4. Kot oi/rtyovots, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii) . 

5 6 

-|fccu., -Tou, -<raA, nrOai, -vai in verbs* 

1st short. 

Hex. F. 3. KCiTat lx€t, 63 (Att. iv). 

TTo/KiSctfat d<^€tX€To, 87 (Att. iv) ; but see p. 50, note '. 

8 4 

F. 5. [^TTtJSct^ai dpLOfjLovy cxviii (Delph. iv). 

5 6 

Pent. F. I. na[$]<u 'A^avcuas, LXXI (Rhod. Mac). 

2d short. 

Hex. F. I. TiKTOfiaX iv, 469 (Arg. Mac). 
1 2 

ipXOfwX €K, CXXVIII (Sybar. ii). 
1 2 
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F. 3. ikTrofJLoi Hfifuvai, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 

F. 4. fmvT€v<rofmi ^€, same. 
4 5 

d<l>C$ofuu dXAo, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 

dTToXXvfuu dXXo, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

K€KXi7<r€[T]dA Ivyvs, 182 (Anact. v). 
4 5 

XetTTcrai dAAo, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

4 6 

ISpveral rth€, same. 
4 5 

PoajfTtrai (i, 240 (Smym. Mac.). 

4 ft 

^7riAi7<rcrai ^Spo, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

ififievaX w, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
4 ft 

F. 5. KocXrfaofuu al€i, 6 (Att. vi). 

ojxofjm cTvot, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 

ft 6 

Pent F. I. 8[€p]ico/iai cv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
1 2 

otx^aX €49, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 

1 3 

F. 4. XctVo/iap] . . ., 85 (Att. iv-ii) : shortening certain. 

otx€Tat €19, 90 (Att. iv). 
4 ft 

[fivpjerai rjiO[€ov], 33 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 ft 6 

yCyveraX 'VmroKparrj^y 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
X€Mr€Tat wXtKia, XLViii (Chalcis Mac). 

4 5 6 



2. Shortening of -€t. 

-€i ^d person, 
tst short. 
Hex. F. I. 6aXk.tL dyT7paT09, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
1 23 

Pent. F. I. Koa-fiei SL€LfjLvn<rrois, CXV (Elat. iii). 

1 2 8* 

F. 4. €^€1 axo9, 488 (Tanagr. v). 
4 ft 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 4. lyfi tK, XCIV (Olymp. Ci?r, v). 
ft 

F. 5. finvvei dv8po9, Lxxxin (Cyme iii-ii). 
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-€i dative. 
Td short. 

Hex. F. 2. iroKjH oW, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 
s 

F. 4. ^uTp€<l>€i cV^aSc, 86 (Att. iv). 
4 5 



<l>v(r€X 17, 35 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. 4. wwreX wv, 61 (Att. iv-iii). * 



Other -ii'j (?). 
1st short. 

Hqf. F. 4. e^o(t)€i *hr(7r)o<T[Tpa]Tov, 8 (Att.vi), not certain. E is 
4 5 

written : the sound is 'spurious' (monophthongal) €i. 
2d short. 
Hex. F. 3. [€7r]a [tj], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii), doubtful. 



3. Shortening of -ot. 

-Oi nomin. plural. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 5. SvofJLcurrot &jr% 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
5 

^ short. 

Hex. F. I. Ai/Xtoi tSpwfavTo], Ul (Delos iii-ii). 

18 8 

F.4. <^tXoi ovK, 183 (Core. Mac). 

8 

$€voi av&y<ravTC9, 205 (Halic. ii). 
5 

F. 5. [x<^]po^ or [xojpwt dv8po)[v], 923 (Att. v). 

^cot olXXot, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 


Pent. F. I. [l]y[y]wo4 €(rrqaa[vO]% 758 (Att. v). 

1 2 8 

lK[y]ovoi *ATp£t8av, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

1 2 8 

F. 4. SevrepoX iBpa/xofxev, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

4 5 6 

^cpraTOi ot, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
4 5 

|io(, <ro(, ToC, ot datives. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 2. <roi Svai, xxni (Att. iv). 

8 

F. 3. <roi dfl^L^ofjuu, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

4 

Oi d7rc/Av[i7]<ravTo, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
4 5 
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2d short. 

Hex. F. I. ravra roi &, xcvn, 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 
1 2 

roi l<l>Oiimv, TJ (Att. iii). 

2 8 

F. 4. fwt coTtv, 471 a add. (Sparta iv). 
5 

fUM Imnov, xcvni (Epid. Mac.). 
aoi €1 Ti, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
Pent. F. I. roi l&pvOtf, 852 (Att. ii). 

-oi locative, 
1st short. ^ 

Hex. F. 4. *Eiri8avpoi dci, XCVII2 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 



4. Shortening of -at. 

1st short. 
Pent. F. I. *Hpat ov, 846 (Arg. iv). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. I. Avo-eu ivOa&c, 5 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

F. 4. ic(i)/A(i)i36ai iJ8vy€\o)Ti, 38 (Att. iv), 
*OXv/A7rtat ^vLKo, cvni (Olymp. iv). 

4 6 

iv 4/Ltcpai..., 768 (Xanth. iv). 

5. Shortening of -lyt. 

^i dative. 
1st short. ^ 

Hex. F. 2. "Ep/Lt^t ayak/m, 759 (Att. v). 
2 3 

F. 5. rrjprjL dyaXfm, Lxn (Samos vi-v). 

*Epfirji Ipe^cv, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
5 6 

Pent. F. I. avrrj iwiarrffrev, LX (Chios v) : t omitted I 

12 8 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 5. wppixtji aO\ui, XLVU (Eub. iv-ii). 

S 6 

Pent. F. 4. 09 rcxyiji ovxh 38 (Att. iv), 

4 6 
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-f|i 2d person. 
-Td short. 
Hex. F.4. 1(^74 dvTt, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 



6. Shortening of -a>t. 

1st short 
Hex. F. I. 8iy/Lt<ot 'A^ryvoiW, 741 (Att. vi) ; 01 written. 

o-€/Avwt €vt, 750 a add. (Pares v). 
1 2 ' 

^otjSoJt avttKTt, xcvHa 1. 1 8 (Epid. iii). 
1 2 

^oi/3wi 'Ayvtct, 786 (Halic. ii). 
1 2 

F. 3. TTC/LtTTTOH €TCt, 78 (Att. iv-ii) . 
8 4 

F. 5. 817/Acot •A[V<^'']» S44 (Att. iv). 

Pent. F. 4. IpyoH ISpao-c, same. 
4 5 

Xtopoit €v, 189 (Melos iii). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. I. [7rap]^€i/cui *EK</)avTov, 752 (Att. v) ; 01 written. 

1 2 8 

TTovTtcot tTTTTO/AcSovri, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

12 3 

F. 3. Twt 'A(rK(X)a7ri[o)]t, xcvi (Epid. vi-v) ; 01 written. 
4 5 

F. 4. €Krjp6\(M *Aw6\Xiavi, L (Delos vi) ; 01 written. 

4 ft 6 

€Krjp6\<oi ioxeaipTfL, uv (Delos Nax, vi) ; 01 written. 

4 ft 6 

€7rt Klt(t)v\ol rfB\ 484 (Tanag. v) ; 01 written.^ 
4 ft 

'Ao-o-icWtwt ^Se, 773b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
*A<ricXa7riwt larrjoL, XCVIIg 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 

4 ft 6 

[^]v[ay](i)vi<i)t 'EpfATjL, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 ft 

Suipov 0€m €..., XXXIX (Att. iv), probable. 

SoXoit i<l>Oi,(r€y, xcDc (Teg. Mac). 
5 

$iA.o^ei/ak OS, 260 (Cyren. iii-ii). 
4 ft 

^ It seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
Xaibel writes K«T<JA«i, but the dialect requires rather -ot. 
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F. 5. l/i pCiM jBe, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

Pent. F. I. iv Sofiilk ws, xxni (Att. iv). 
1 2 

F. 4. iFopOevik *ApT€fjuSiy 750 a add. (Paros v). 

4 5 6 

'SvfifidxfM ioTi, SS (Att iv-ii). 
4 5 



7. Shortening of -€V. 

I J/ sAorL 
Hex. F. 3. Zcv 'OAiWic, 743 (Olymp. Lac. vi). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. fiev IttXct', 205 (Halic. ii). 



8. Shortening of -ou. 

I will separate the cases in which simple is written, from the 
rest. 

-©w in genitive of o-stems, 

(A.) O is written. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. I. Aiy/Ltvou d^* ivya^ais, XXVn (Att. iv). 

1 3 8 

F. 3. KptTo[^]ov[X]au ^iro Ev-, Lxvi (Thera vi). 

3 8 

Pent. F. I. ')^v(T(n} ^AOrpKutov, XXV (Att. iv). 
2d short. 

Hex. F. 2. ... Tou Ev^/iaxov, IV (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. Unless hiatus.. 

^84 

F. 3. Tov hf TTovrcut, 219 (Amorg. iv).^ 
4 5 

F. 4. AafUUTLarrpaTolv ivOdS€, 7 (Att. vi). 
4 5 

Na^tov €^0X0^9 Liv (Delos'.A^duc. vi). 

^rifiTfTpiov <5[t], 753 (Att. v). 

^Eppoa-Tpdrov *A/38i7piTi;s, 759 (Att. Abderas), 

4 5 6 

"Ato-o-xvXov vys, 760 (Att. v) ; uncertain; see p. 55. 

4 5 

Atowo-ibv iirwopoTov 8c, 36 (Att. iv). 

45 6 

1 Til = TO is written. 
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F. 5. Navo-to-TpciTov ct/uu, IV (Att. vi-v) j if verse. 

5 6 

^oiiw vU, 488 (Tanag. v). 

5 6 

Pent. F. I. Swo-ivou i<rrrf<rav, 54 (Att. iv). 
1 33 

F. 4. UvdCofv €v, 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 
4 5 

icdya^ov dv<^[oT£pov], 10 (Att. vi). 

4 5 6 

Tciv T€KVQV €v;([<ra/A€FOv], 756 (Att. v). 

4 5 6 

KaibePs reading [7rp]o9 • <f>i[\ov] wXct, 19, must now be given up 
since Lolling's re-examination of the stone. 

The following three cases stand by themselves, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 

2d short. 
Hex. F.2. •Ap7r<£you vw (fOYlO^), 768 (Xanth. iv). 

2 8 

F. 5. Xpovov yiel (OYIEI), cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

6 

Pent. F. 4. Aaiov vlov (OYION), II 35 (vase Mac); seep. 72. 

4 5 

In 768 irokifunj, and in cxvi rovaBe and ^fuSiovs, are spelt with OY. 

(B.) or is written. 
I J/ sAorf. 
Hex. F. I. Atv[8o]i; dv, LXXI (Rhod. Mac). 

. . ou a7ro<l>0Lfi[€vrj], 84 a RM (Att. iii). 
2 s 

F. 3. ®€oSiiip6v oXv/ATTtKov, xcvm (Epid. Mac). 

8 4 

F. 5. avTov SS€\<l>6v, 70 (Att. iv-ii) . 
Pent. F. I. [icoivjau dvoiKTt<rrw[9], 84 a RM (Att. iii). 

2i/ short. 

Hex. F. 2. 'AycorpaTou mos, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
2 3 

no<rct8o)viau t<r^t, Lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). 

12 8 

F. 4. 'Ao-oMrtxw i7<^an<r*, 492 (Theb. iv). 
4 5 

'Ao-kAwtmw €1, xcvHa 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

^xxMiTKopm) ^X^cv, xcvDa 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

AajuoivcTw aSc, 77 (Att. iii). 
4 5 
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Aa/ia[i]veroi; cV, 189 (Melos iii). 
Atoiwiou 'HpoicXccon/s, LXXDC (Halic. iv-iii). 
t^iKrjpdrciv iKKpira, un (Delos ii). 
. . . tarrpdrov 0X^109, Lxxn (Rhod. Mac). 
®€OKpiTou 'AttoAAww, cxun (Delos, unknown). 
Uo\vKp{Tov via, 855 (Atal. Mac). 

dpyvpov ivKcTo, same. 
4 5 

cvpavov AoTcpo€VT05, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
0€6v €15, xcvm (Epid. Mac). 
(€vo[v] ovs, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
. . . ov ctXc, 471 a add. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus. 
F. 5. [ScoJo-to-T/mTou vU, cxvm (Delph. iv). 
17X101; avya5, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
Pent. F. 4. Alaxov iK, 846 (Arg. iv) . 

vavfidxov rly€fi6vay LXViii (Astyp. iv-iii). 

-ow i« genitive of d-stems. \ 

, , (A.) O is written. I 

Hex. F. 4. 'A/Actvtou lori, xviii (Att. v). 

KA.a&;/At'8ov cv^cdSc, 34 (Att. iv). ! 

Pent. F. I. ^rrifrCdv ov, 15 (Att. vi). 



^ ^ (B.) or is written. 

2d short. 

Hex. F. I. VopyCov dcric^crcu, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

F. 5. TopyCdv iiTxev, same. 
Pent. F. I. 4>apydK^ al^Oa{[p,]ov, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
•Ep/it'oi; oyKund, 234 (Smym. iii). 
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-ov in other ivords. 

(A.) O is written. 
2d short. 

Pent. F. 4. h&civ t[\mopiav\ 773 a RM (Att. iv). 

S 6 

(B.) OT is written. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. I. <r<w a'7ro<l>0ifi€vov, 183 (Core. Mac). 

2 8 

F. 3. fjLov oSotTTopc, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
Pent. F. I. [TriX?]ov oficw/rcv, LXix (Rhod. Mac). 



9. Shortening of -a. 

-d in nomin. and vocat. of a-stenis, 
1st short. 
Pent. F. 4. Kovpa dv€ypa<^d/;uiv, 2 05 (Halic ii). 

45 6 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 3. ^ca "Epyany, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

F. 4. Atowcrta riXiKuas t€, 83 (Att. iv— ii) . 

4 5,6 

KvSt'Xa itrOXd, 189 (Melos iii). 
4 5 

Pent. F. I. EvSlol ovk, 38 (Att. iv), voc. masc 
1 2 

UtoToXa iy yaorpos, 505 (Tricca iii). 

12 8 

Xpva-Lvai ivw)(iav, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

12 3 

•^fieva dyycAA.01, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
F. 4. ^tXripa ip[o7roX]os, 852 (Att. ii). 

4 5 6 

In 183, <lXic[t/Lta] 'A/Lt<^ has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 
See Kaibel. 

-d in genitive of masculines. 
2d short. 
Hex. F. I. KoXXta Atyt^(^)oM), cxiii (Haliart. vi-v).^ 

1 2 3 

[^IctSta €icy£yao)9, XLViii (Chalcis Mac). 

12 3 



1 1 take KoAAfa as genitive, not as vocative (with Rohl) nor as nominative 
(with G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). The form is not Boeotian, but 
neither is irp5(r((r)*, in the same inscription. 
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'Apx^'a vi6i, 856 (Atal. Mac). 
1 2 

F. 4. KXamrCSa cticraro, LXXX (Cedr. iv-iii). 
F. 5. . . . iSa vivs. 472 (Sparta vi). 



6 



10. Shortening of -ly, 

•H j« nomin. at\d vocat. of a-sfems. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 5. [a]vT^ 'ApiarutVy cxii (Theb. ii). 

5 6 

2(/ short. 

Hex. F. 4. Xatp€<rTpdTrj 17V, 44 (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 

UoXviivii ivOaZe, 76 (Att. iv). 

^avo<rrpdTrj ivOa&c^ 45 (Att. iv-iii). 

XpiyoT^ yw^ cv^oSc, 79 (Att. iy-ii). 
4 5 



XPV^ V-"^ V^\ 95 (Att. iii). 

®€0<l>LX,rj ovwoT€, 60 (Att. iv^i). 

*Epydvr} c5v, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

KC/cAiy/Aeny. ovTc, 505 (Tricca iii). 
4 5 

Mvrjaapxt^ d7rpo<^KMrtoT(09, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; vocat. masc 

4 5 6 

'Apx^(TTpdTrj lyyovc, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

4 5 

F. 5. ^Apxearrpdr^ ^8c, same. 

5 6 

Pent. F. 4. MrfTpLxrj aiv6p,opos, 86 (Att. iv). 

In KXewUrf *Epfmy6pov, 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 
intended. 

-tj from -ea. 
2d short. ^ 

Hex. F. I. €V(r€prj da-Krja-aa-a, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

F. 4. €v(r€prj dfi<f>i.KaXvTrTu, 211 (Syros iii). 

4 5 6 • 

Pent. F. 4. (rvyyevrj iKripurav, 183 (Corc. Mac). 

4 5 6 ■' 
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I J/ short. 

Hex. F. 5. a ft^ €<^' ayvov, xcvnj 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

5 6 

II. Shortening of -co. 

\st short 
Hex. F. I. Siycro) cyw, 1136 (Att. iii-ii), twice, 
1 2 

Pent. F. 4. /Lt[i7]7ro) oio/acvos, lxxiii (Cypr. Mac). 

4 5 6 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. $avfmi€T(o cikovo, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 

F. 5. 178* €y& elfu, 95 (Att. iii). 

5 6 

Pent. F. I. A[a/Lt7rt]Ta> oiSotnv, 1 3 (Att. vi). 

1 2 8 

12. Shortening of -v (?). 

[d^JwAXv 09 *A/Lt. . ., cxxi (Anactor. vi-v) ; 

? ? 

unless [6.'7r](aXXv is to be understood. 

13. Shortening of -eo). 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 4. KptTwvtSco) cvxo/jjcli, 750 (Paros v). 

4 5 

Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where Stfta>- 
viSetp iarl (rawriyp is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 
Aristides. — A shortening of -^t must be assumed in lxxiv, a(v)Opoyrr€ 

6€5n a\(X.y irvx, unless we suppose aphaeresis in dXX' : see pp. 55 

6 

and 103. 

To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 

-at 76, -ct 9, -ot 20, -€v 2 ; total 107. 

-at 5, -i;t 7, -<Dt 23 ; total 35. 

-ou 54j -a 14,-1; 17, -0) 6 ; total 91. 

As in Homer,^ the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken as a 

1 For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, Homerische Studien 

II and III, and the detailed investigation of Grulich, Quaestiones de quodam 
hiatus genere in Homeri carminibus, Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consonantized, as in iroifi} The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes — the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels — were pronounced when short- 
ened. Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is i shortening of -oh to about 13 of -at; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is i to 3^. So taking -w as compared 
with -at, the ratio in Homer is i : 26, in the inscriptions i : 13. For 
-ai and -i/t (taken together), as compared with -ou, the proportions 
are : Homer 1:27,^ inscriptions i : 6^. For -a and -rf (together). 
Homer 1 : 15, inscriptions i : 2^. The greatest difference is with 
-ov: -ov to -at in Homer is as i : 9, in our inscriptions as i : if . 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -at, -lyt, -cot — just the reverse, 
by the way, of what Hartel's statement i^Homerische Studien HI, 
p. 8) ^ would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, from 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary.* If it turns out 



1 The entire suppression of the i, giving, for instance, kq. &\Koi for kuI aWoi, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly find this 
in inscriptions. A single case, owt^ ivivrrifftv (see p. 112), may perhaps be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

2 So Grulich : HartePs figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

8 " Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die kiirzung abninmit und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausgange beschrankt," etc. The context shows that by " diphthong- 
ische ausgange " he means the endings -aif -ot, -et, -ov. . 

* I have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and Days. 
These do not bear out Hartel's statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions. The relative 
frequency of the shortenings of -lyt, -wi, -«, and 'Ov is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -17, there is a very small difference on the other side. The numbers 
are: -u 113, -et 9, -ot 30, -co l; -ij* 9, -m 13; -ij 7, -o> 5, -ou 16; -eau I, -«?« !• 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -at, -ct, -ot, -cv, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to -at, -lyt, -<i)t by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency — there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-o)t is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -rji or -at. The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -ot here occurred to Grulich,^ 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -ot does regular duty as dative.^ It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -ot was a live dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, -wt was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared 
the way for a similar use of -at and -lyt. The other case is that of 
-ov, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel.^ This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -00, An €Kr)l36\o 'AttoAAwvos, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of €KrfP6Xov 'AttoAAwvos ; the more so, as the sound of this -ov was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the elision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. This is just what has happened in evaePrj do-Krjcracra and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. ii8). In Homer this would 
have been understood as eva-efie aa-Krja-aa'a ; compare F 48, A 125. 
At what time we should have to imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our €K7jP6ko\ would be hard to define. The 



1 QuaestioneSy p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -wi 
developed itself out of -01 by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

2 On this, Gustav Meyer's Griechische Grammatik^ 2d edit., p. 339 flg., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

^ Both Hartel and Grulich fall into the serious error of considering -ou as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element. But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -ouy and it is entirely certain that 
this never was a diphthong. 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with firom those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, the same 
shortening applied to the -ov (0) of masculine a-stems, where there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -Tf, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 

thus set forth: 

HEXAMETER. 





I 

WW 


II 

WW 


III 

WW 


IV 

WW 


V 

WW 


-€l 

-01 


2 6 

I - 
- 3 


2 I 
- I 
I - 


12 12 

2 - 


4 9 
- 3 
I 5 


6 8 
- I 
I 2 




- I 
4 2 


I - 


I I 


- 3 

- I 

- 8 


2 I 
I I 


-€V 


- - 


- - 


I - 


- I 


- - 


-OV 

-d 


4 I 

- 3 

- I 
2 - 


- 3 


3 I 

1 


- 21 

- 3 

- II 

- I 

- I 


1 6 

- I 

2 I 

- I 


1 13 17 


4 5 j 19 15 


5 67 


13 22 
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PENTAMETER. 







I 

WW 


II 

WW 




IV 

WW 


V 

WW 


-at 
-ii 

-01 


I 7 
I - 

- 3 


- - 




- 6 
I I 

- 2 


- - 




I - 
I - 
- I 


- - 


- I 
2 2 


- -' 


-cv 


- - 


. - - 


- - 


- - 


-ov 
-d 

-n 


3 4 

- 4 

- I 


"• — 


- 7 
I I 

- 2 
I - 


- - 




7 20 


- - 


5 22 


- - 





These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,^ save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -17, -rji, -<o, -<ot are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot. In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
would, we should expect, exclude it from the second foot of a pen- 

1 Homerische Studien II, p. 375. 
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themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact I 
find only two instances to the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
the second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura of 
the third foot. 



I append the single case of this shortening outside of dactylic 
verse. 

rdpy[€i]6i aiviOev, iamb, trim., 746 (Arg. v). 
1 2 

The extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of comment to 

Boeckh, CIG. I, p. 885. It is, I think, the only certain example 

extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 

Kcu cXcyov, troch. tetram., xcviii, is more probably understood as 

5 6 

unwritten crasis; see p. 126. 



XI. 
CRASIS. WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 
I. Written Crasis. The following cases occur : 

(A.) In dactylic verse. 

dp€<rCov (=6 'A/0-), pent, xxi (Att. v). 

avTos, xcix (Tegea Mac.) . 
1 

[rlovTriKAcovs, 7 (Att. vi) : written. 
1 2 

ovvrropLoyvo^ ( = 6 'E/att-), XV (Att. vi), if verse. 

5 6 

Tovfiov, 52 (Att. iv) ; written. 

3 

rovpyov, XCVII5 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

TovvcKa, 205 (Halic. ii). 
1 

Tovvofm, 63 (Att. iv) ; written. 
5 

TovvoiJLa, 92 (Att. iv-ii). 

1 

ravT, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 
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T&fid, pent., 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

rSfiyjvatai, II (Att. vi-v). 
5 6 

rd^avat, pent., cxxix (Posid. vi). 

1 2 

rnp-qij LXii (Samos vi-v). 
KaOayov, pent., lo (Att. vi). 
KoXoKayaOuxv, XCVII2 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 

2 8 

Kau[Tot], 1037 (Petil. ii). 

/cdftc, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
5 

X<o, pent., xcv (Olymp. Arg. v) ; XO written. 
X^y pent, 852 (Att. ii). 
Zvaiy XCVII5 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

•7rpovTr€fi\l/€, 39 (Att. iv). 

3 

I omit Ko/W, XXVI, in a conflate and unmetrical verse. avOpatiroir 
written by Deecke in lxxiv (Cypriote), has no probability. 

(B.) In non-dactylic verse. 
ToivTpov, iamb, trim., 762 (Att. v). 

8 

Tdpy[€2]oL, iamb, trim., 746 (Olymp. Arg. v). 

TrivTprjri<f>dvTov, iamb, trim., 11 30 (vase vi) ; for rat Eu-." 

1 2 

KoTTorja-e, iamb, trim., 1099 (vase v). 
4 5 

KdiroLTio-e, iamb, trim., cxxxv (vase v). 
45 

wpovvorfcre, iamb, trim., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 
3 4 

2. UNWRriTEN Cras^s. ' Synizesis,' that is, bet>^'een two words : 

(A.) In dactylic verse. 

KcdZ^o-diTroBf^pov, xcv (Olymp. Arg. v). 
4 5 

The re before Kat should be omitted ; see p. 46. 

^ Rather -<^ai/T», if the vase is really Boeotian. 
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KXewUrfSEpfiayopov, 809 (Pharos Mac), 

12 8 

unless we suppose -viio; (see p. 77). FcOoxioZAKeforrjs in the 

3 4 

Cypriote inscription Lxxvin is very uncertain : see p. 48 and Appen- 
dix. Still less probable is vai^ev in lxxvi : see p. 46. Of a possible 

€7ro(i)£tJl7r(7r)ooT/)-, we have spoken on p. 79. 
4 5 

In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter's copy 
read KolldTrojOavowrav, rather than K^vo]Oavov<rav. The stone has 

KAIGANOY^AN. 

(B.) In non-dactylic verse. 

dXXa Kou^ifi fwwToiSf iamb, trim., cxi (Helicon Mac). 
34 5 

Koljikeyov, troch. tetr., xcviii 1. 6 (Epid. iii).^ 

5 6 

The old reading [rjov^dpyrov \lOov (for rmj^joLVTorv) on the well known 

1 2 

pedestal in Delos, 1097 {Naxos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
ajDle, but in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 

It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 



XII. 
ELISION. 



What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written. Such cases, in the 
following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 

1 Similarly fcai^iSf/caji/, iamb, trim., in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 

o 6 6 

n. 814. 
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'even when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kaibel 
is inconsistent with himself and untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
was impossible. These I have designated as ^ not verified' It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked * Kum,' These must be considered as well vouched 
for. 

A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain cases are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 



I. Elision of -a. 

Verbal Forms. 



BBFX)RE 



a- r}vy€L\* avO^/juap, XCVm (Epid. 

1 2 8 



Mac.) 

■Ta[K]* < 

vi), nearly certain.^ (Epid. iii). 

4 5 

(Olymp. Maen. iv). 



4- €(rTa[K]* lirCy i8i a add. (Core. iviSei^a lycvro, troch. tetr., xcvui 

5 4 5 



viKaaa Ev^v<^Dovos, 942 a RM 
4 5 



t|- [\rf(ro]fi€0* ^, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 

«- iOrjKa oo-tws, XXXII (Att. iv). 

Nominative Feminine. 
«- TTOTvt' dTTtt/oxi/v, 753 (Att. v). [TrJoTvia 'A^avawx, cxv (Elat. iii). 

12 12 8 



1 The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off ; but there 
is hardly room for an A. 
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BEFORE 

a- TTOTvt' dycovwv, 856 a prf. (Hyp. I[x^'^'^'^ dpcnyv, pent., 60 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 5 6 

Mac), not verified, Sofa dpcnj, 65 (Att. iv-ii), not 

1 2 

yevirup dpyakiois, pent., Lxxxm verified, Kum, 

34 5 

(Cyme iii-ii), not verified, SctKvtkra dva<^v€t, 84 (Att. iv-ii), 

5 6 

not verified, Kum, 

fmuL dyavd ( — ^ ) , lyric, 

xcvn4 1. 50 (Epid. iii). 

€- 'HdokAci' cfct, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 

2 34 

ov(T iOavov, 91 (Att. iv). 

3 4 

(rr€pia<r '^pic^, 35 a add. (Att. iv), 
3 4 

not verified, 
yat iKoXvipav, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 

OpiirT€.ip ivaprjffiopc, 856 a prf. 

(Hyp. Mac), not verified, 
pjolp cSd/xao-o-c, cxxviii (Syb. ii), 

2 8 

not verified, 

(?) Trpwi/o' [cJyKTCTdwo-Tot, 96 (Att. iv-ii). ^ 
5 6 

T|- [AtjTTovo-* riP-qv^ 84a RM (Att. iii). 
4 5 

lviirov(T rjXvO\ lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 

(Epid. iii). 

o- Xaxovo-' ovo/Aa, pent., 6(Att.vi). (?) [xcjowra or, cxxii (Phars. v) 

5 6 2 

a-ripiaa-* oto-t, pent,, 35 a add. ace to Cauer : similarly Lol- 

/ A ^ . X -^ ^ ling. See p. 198. 

(Att iv) , not verified. ^ ^ ^ 

1 It is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut. The stone, now in the Central Museum, has 
AErrPQIPIfKTE etc., every letter being perfectly distinct. To me it 
seems clear, first that TK is a dittography, K being put in to correct the f; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings trepl 5' iK irpdnpri rerdvv- 
(TTai and irepl Bh irpuip' iKTerdvuffrai, owing to a boggled and indistinct manu- 
script copy, which had been put into the graver's hands. 
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BEFOR]$ 

o- ToXaiva oSvpcrat, iamb, trim., 246 

4 5 6 

(Bithyn. Mac). 

oTTcvofovo-a 6p<t>avdv, iamb, trim., 
2 34 

cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
*• eSovo-a Updv, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 

5 6 

V- -^aia vTTo /coAttov?, cxn (Theb. ii) . 

6 6 

Nouns in -|ia. 



«- irpayfi dyaOov, pent., i (Att. vi). 

5 6 



aijfjL dyaOov, 4 (Att. vi). 
3 4 

(TrjfjL dyaOqv, 4 a add. (Att. vi) . 

8? 4? 

fiv^fi dperrj^, pent., CXXXDC (Att. v). 

4 5 

fivdfJL dveOrjKe, pent., 757 a prf. (Thisb. v). 
4 5 



dvdOrjfJL d[7r]o, 747 (Delph. Z^J^. v). 
dyakfjL dv€OrjK€j 761 (Aegina v). 



ow/x. avTwi, same. 

6 



dyakfi dv€OrjK€y, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

5 6 

T€p/jt' dya^5, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 

2 3 

no/ verified, Kum, 

Sety/jt' df)€Ta5, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
4 

ovvoijJ dyopevT, iamb, trim., 258 

2 3 4 

(Alex, iii-ii). 
(?)xcV d[7r]d, pent, 214 (Rhen. iii), 

doubtful. 
fivrjfi €(rop5iv, pent., I a add. dyaXpxi 'EpfAoarpdrav, 759 (Att. 

12 8 4 

(Att. vi). Abd,\). 

fjLvcifi ifjLLy cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

ftvofi' €7r', 486 (Thesp. v). 
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BEFORE 

€- fiv^fjL iiriy pent, LXix (Rhod. iii). 

fiv^fJL l[a[Tria'€v]y pent., 220 fivijfjLa ianjacv, LVlll (Amorg. iv). 

(Amorg. iv). 

ovofjL €(rxov, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
3 

woLpaj^Lyfx eva-efieuis, pent., 

• 3 4 5 

875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

ypd/JLfi irvwdxre, pent., 89 (Att. 
4 5 

iv-ii), not verified^ Kum, 

T€pfi Viafiev, pent., 856 (Atal. 

4 li 

Mac), njt verified, 
v- olAfia vvroSe^a/jicvai, p>ent., 225 

4 5 6* 

(Ephes. Mac). 

-a Accusative Singular, 

a- avSp* dya^ov, pent., 1 (Att. vi). dvSpa dya^ov,pent.,cxxn(Phars.v)» 
45 45 

lypvT dvSpoy pent., 69 (Att. iv). <l>(X6vvra dvTt<^oikra, 79 (Att. iv— 

34 12 8 

(?)iX.$6vT &7rc[Trj\]e, 466 ii), not verified^ Kum, 

4 6 

(Argos Mac), not certain. 
€ticov* dvaaTT^<raa-ay 8 60 (Chios iii— ii). 

12 8 

TratS* dyaOovj pent., 184 (Corc iii). 
4 5 

€- irarpiS l[^i;/cc], pent., CIV firjrifM tOrjKo^ XXXn (Att. iv). 

(Olymp. vi). varpiSa ivOa^, 23 (Att. iv), nof 

eUov Ix". pent., 66 (Att. Mac), verified 

5 6 J * 

irairTaivovT iirt, 89 (Att. iv-ii), waripa cvKActfwv, 26 (Att. iv). 

2 3 4 5 

not verified, Kum. a-aynjpa cvpvxopov, XCVII5 1. 77 

12 8 

TraTptS* ^YtwiSavpoVf lyric, XCVII4 (Epid. iii). 
1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

T|- koXXlov rfipe, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 



4 



o- x"P' dpiycDv, XCVII5 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

2 3 
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BEFOKB 

V- TratS* wd, 184 (Corc. iii). Sitynjpa vyuuLi ( ^jkj ),lyric^ 

XCVII4 1. 52 (Epid. iii). 

In 28 one has his choice between warpiS a[I]5 (Kaibel) and 
irarpiSa [<a]s (Herwerden). 

-a NetUer Plural, 
a- raxr dTroSvpdfJuevoif pent., I T€q-(rap[a] *AOdvai, 43 (Att. iv), 

1 3 3 - 5. 6 

(Att. vi) . certain from space. 

Tvp(p)dv OTTO, lyric, 745 (?)iirL&rfXa d[ir]o<^ft>..., LVIII 

3 4 

(Olymp. Syrac. v). (Amorg. iv), not certain. 

oa-iT dpcrrjs, pent. 25 (Att. iv). jSauriKeuL 'At&io, xxxvn (Att. iv-ii). 

2 3 5 6 

fivpC a'7ro<l>$i,p.€voiOf 1 84 (Corc.iii). 

12 3 

kpTTiff ttju.', 1033 (Att. iii), not 
verified, Kum, 
i- 'OAvftTTt* ivLKmv, 940 a RM [Travrja ^Kparct?, pent., CXVm 

5 6 4 5 

(Olymp. Santos v). (Delph. iv). 

a-tofjuaO* €\mv, pent., 942 a RM [TravlTa [cJic/oaTa?, pent., same. 

5 6 4 5 

(Olymp. Maen. iv). 
SiapxiT eTTwyXato'Cv,' pent., 492 

4 5 6 

(Theb. iv). 
SwpxiT cYovo-tv, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

5 6 

ioav ciKcAa, pent., xxni (Att. iv) . 

5 

ravr Icrxcs, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 



3 
no/ verified, Kum, 

TOUT ivofuiov, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 

(?) TTtLpar [^]<^fc€[/jt€]vov, pent., 

4 5 6 



40 (Att. iii-ii).* 



r€(T<rap iireiSe, pent., 43 (Att. iv). 

4 5 



^ It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 
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4' dpurr dwdv, 78 (Att. iv-ii), 



no/ verified, Kum, 
iroXX* l/ca/jt€, pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). 

5 6 

t|- rptrar rjv, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
3 

«- irdvT ov, xxin (Att. iv) . 
2 

(?) [<^]vA' ov[k], 926 (Herm. iii), 
3 

not certain. 
i- (?) ic[t)88]w[A]a [rjcfe], cxxx (Syrac. 

v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 

O^er Nominal Endings. 

a- /Acy' apurre, XCvng 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 

3 

ficy dxvvfievcH, pent., 1 83 (Core. Mac). 
2 3 

4- Tea-aapaKOVT iy, pent., 1043 (Att. iv). 

2 34 



TpujLKovT iT€<nv, pent., 85 (Att. 



2 



iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 

'^\j\'f\*^ov& 05, 32 
1 2 

not verified, Kum. 



o- [7rc]v[T]i7Kov^ 05,32 (Att. iv-ii), 
1 2 



-a in Adverbs. 

€- dAA' Ivi, 179 (Core. vi). 
5 

dAA' €(T&€<rOe, 1098 (Orch. vi-v). 

5 6 

dXX' Irt, 932 (Sidon iii). 

dAA* Itvx {a-le-tu-), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 

o- dXA* o /Aci/, pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

d\X' oTTorav, cxxvii (Sybar. ii), 
1 2 

«^/ verified. 
dXX' [o]vK, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 

i- d\A' tTc, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
not verified, Kum. 
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BEFORE 

a- ovv€Ka a7ro<l>0ifA€yo}y 87 (Att. iv), 

1 2 8 

4' h/eK i(rTCft>ava>Orj, XXV (Att. nof verified^ Kum, 

5 6 

iv), notverifiedy Kum, h/cKa i(rxc[v], 52 (Att. iv), no/ 

6 

05 WOK iv, pent., 187 (Ithac. verified^ Kum, 

1 

Mac). 

t|. TOK ^ypvy troch. tetr., xcviij. 
«- ox' 6 TToT?, XCV1I5 1. 62 (Epid.iii). 

8 

i- mfca tSpvo-cv, pent., 774 (Priene 

2 8 

iv-iii) . 
«- a/i' avroi), XXin (Att. iv). 

6, 

a/i' avTuit, 1033 (Att. iii), not 

6 

verified^ Kum, 

ofjyp* dv, 240 (Smym. Mac.) . 
5 

«- fuiX* €^cta5 xcvHi 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 

2 8 

cIt* ifiiy cxxvra (Sybar. ii), not 
verified, 
o- op' o<r<r(i)v, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

i- 7\ p irvfi^s, 242 (My til. Mac). 
1 2 

a- K dfiSiv, xcvug 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 

8 

f- at K* £15, troch. tetr., xcvnj 
(Epid. iii). 

-a in Prepositions, 

i- dv* t€[/oo]v, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 
4' Si cvfwcToto, 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
Mac), not verified. 



&' ?/oya, 852 (Att. ii). 

6 

[S]t* to-xiw, ex (Olymp. iv). 
5 
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a- Kar AiyairjVy 7 79 (Chalced. Mac.) .' 
2 3 

o- #ca^ 6S0V, 2 a RM (Att vi). 

a- iieff aycfAovo^, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 

5 6 

fi€T doTwv, 240 (Smym. Mac). 

6 

t|- iJiiff 17X1x409, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
2 3 

a- Trap* dvSpLj 80 (Att. iv-ii), nof 

6 

verified, Kum, 
«. irap' "EXAiycnrowor, CXXXIX (Att. v). 

2 8 

Trap ifjiovj anap., 775 a RM 
(Dodon. Mac). 

i|- [ir]a[pj rjpw, XLH (Orop. iii), 
not certain. 

m- 'Trap* cUv, pent., 95 (Att. iii). 
2 

2. Elision of -c, 

-€ TAircf person Singular, 
a- [OC]y avro9, 936 a RM (Lac v) ; evKXi'iae 'AvSoictSav, 26 (Att. iv), 

6 12 3 

elision clear, though restora- ISpaa-e dyaOd, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 
tion uncertain. ^ '^ ^ ^ 

Si€L6 act, iamb, tnm., cxi ^s /»//») 

'(Helic Mac.) ^^^^* ^^"^^^' ^""^ z'^^^//, ^i^»». 

, » « / /^ , X wvdua^c'ATToAAcuv (_-w__w )» 

^6 ^ ■ lync, XCVII4 1. 51 (Epid. iii). 

(Cypriote). ^^^^^ •A<^po8[tT,7t], 809 

(Pharos Mac). 
oT^crc 'AvTtoTa?, 773 (Pan tic 

8 4 

Mac). 



1 icar* iAcrea in cxxvii I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires 
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f- €<rTrf<r ivyvs, 3 (Att. vi). ar^a-e ivOa&e, LXVin (Astyp. 

12 4 

ia-raxr iirl, 484 (Tanag. v). iv-iii). 

8 

lo-orao-* 'Excvats, cxxn (Phaxs. v) . (?) /cdirowo-c ifi€, iamb, trim., 

6 6 4 5 6 

(?) [IJo-Tttcr' €s, Meister in xlv 1099 (vase v) ; miswritten 

3 4 r / 

(Aeg. v), very doubtful. "^^ ^' 

U€ur €(rTTy(r[c], 85 (Att. iv-ii), 

8 4 

no^ verified, Kutn, 
riK9 €7r[t], pent., XXVIII (Att. iv). 

rikS €s, lyric, xcvn4 1. 39 (Epid. iii). 

iKnr €v&ufta>v, 44 (Att. iv-iii), 
2 3 

not verified, Kum, 
o- (?) [dTrJwAAu OS, cxxi (Anact. §X^€ ©x' 6, xcvng 1. 62 

8? 2 

vi-v), unless -<oAAi5 os. (Epid. iii). 

c^cTTotW* ouK, pent., 759 (Att. ^kc 6vofw.(rTOT€pav, pent., 855 

334 456 

Adder, v). (Atal. iii), not verified, Kum, 

w- n<l>dvi(r vlov, 492 (Theb. iv). &viOrfK€ vlos, cxxv (Laris. iv). 

5 6 4 5 

TrapiBwX vppia-ca, pent., XXVin 

5 6 

(Att. iv). 

-c Imperative Singular, 

a^ fi€i/' avTct, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

6 

, avf €v, pent, 750 a add. (Paros v). 

4 

yaxp ciTTcov, pent., 184 (Corc. iii). 

«. otKTtp' (OS, pent., I a add. (Att. vi). 
34 

yrpa<r{(ry [cS], cxm (Haliart. vi-v), 
probable from space. 

-T€, -<rO€ Imperative Plural, 

a- tmKovr oAAo, 30 (Att. iii) . 
1 2 

Sot* ari/ra, IO37 (Petil. ii). 

6 
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BBFORB 

i- vtiadt iiri, pent, I (Att. vi). 

o- [Kpa]vaff oStnit, XLVI (Eub. v) : 

1 2 

supplement uncertain. 

-€ Vocative, 

a- ^tXrar' dv8po>v, troch. tetr., 79 ^ot^c *A7roXXo>v(— v>' ), lyric, 

' (Att. iv-ii), not verified, Kum. ^*^ ^- 39 (Epid- m)- 
iKarrfpoX* "AtroXXov, 799 (unknown, 

A 6 

iii-ii) . 
<l>iX' "AttoAAov, cxli (Delos, unknown). 

6 

«. ^tX' €v, iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 

iii-ii) . 
[(]iy E{,[0]vSd,i[io], Arch, hept., 

6 7 

187 (Ithaca Mac.). 
i|. Niico^ovAc i7€Xtov, 62 (Att. iv), 

1 2 8 

no/ verifiedy Kum. 
[7r]€pt(ra/Ltc *Hpcuc\cW, 859 (Tich. 

8 4 

iv-ii) . 



fl[v^p(i>7rc OS, 2 a RM (Att. vi) . 
1 s 



«- Atowo-' w, xxm (Att. iv). 

3 



-c Dual and Numeral. 
(?) [trhiXr M, 33 (Att. iii-ii), Aittovtc &fi<f>oiu,^ 87 (Att. iv), «^/ 

4? 4 6 

uncertain. verified, Kum, 

|U, O^, ^/f. 

/i' *av€tf[n#ccv], 739 (Att. vi). (?)/*« [dvc^cv], pent., 1098 a RM 

y! d[v€^K€], VIII (Att. vi). (Melos vi-v), not certaui. 

8 

y dLviB'q{K€v\ XII (Att. vi). /i€ dvc^iy/ccv, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii). 

? 8 

ft* dv€^[Kcv], xm (Att. vi). (?)/Ltcdv€^i7K€,8o9 (Pharos Mac), 

? 5 

/a' dvWrjKcv, uv (Delos -A^^jp. vi). not certain : Boeckh omits /ac. 

8 
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BEFORE 

a- ft' dvc^Kcv, L (Delos yi). /ac dyopaaui, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

ft' av€0[rf]K[€]v, LXII (Sam. vi-v). Ttftiy<r(o<r€ax/otavia»,48(Att iii). 
ft' dv40rjK€, Lxxxvi (Corinth, vi). 

8 

ft' av4[$rf]K€, Lxxxvra (Corinth, vi). 

ft' dviOnKe, cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

ft* oviOrfKe, cxxxi (Olymp. Ge/a vi). 

8 

ft* d[v€dwK€], cii (Sellas. vi-v). 
ft* Siv[i07]K]€v, 755 (Att. v). 
ft* Sa^iOrfKev, 756 (Att. v). 

8 

ft' &v€OrfK€v, 926 (Herm. iii). 

8 

ft' SivWrfKev, cxu (Delos, unknown). 
0-* dpcTa?, 69 (Att. iv). 
c- ft' cTToct, cxxvi (Metap. vi).^ (?)^tXo)v ftc iwoina-ev, xv (Att. 

ft' cTTotWcv, XLVi (Eub. v). vi), if verse, 

/x* ^Kd/xovro, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). ^f"^ ^^^f^^' 38 (Att. iv). 

cr* ^<^aow, 48 (Att. iii). ^^^^'^^ ;^^ ^'^ ,(r " ".T^' ^^""^ 

^ 8 ^ ^ ^ XCVII4 1. 48 (Epid. iii). 

(r<l> cVdwo-a?, xcvng 1. 75 (Epid. iii). 

6 

ft* €irOLKT€LpOV, S^JIie, 1. 67. 
2 8 

(r Irt [rtjfta), 48 (Att. iii). 

6 

Koi <r' €v, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii) . 

ft* tx€L, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
5 

ft' l)(€t, Lxix (Rhod. Mac). 

8 

i|. (T rj fiiy, 35 (Att. iv) . $av€v<rdv <r€ ^(rOa, troch. tetr., 79 

4 45 

(Att. iv-ii). 

^ This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as /uc Wci, 
fi€ volri<rev, etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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o- /A* 6 iranyp, 486 (Thesp. v). 

i- S^ Si f iv, pent, cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

<r Uptoacy 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 
3 

nof verified^ Kum. 
(?)/Li*I[&n;], cvi (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 

^ 4vea8c, etc. 

a. tqS dyr, pent., 2 (Att. vi). to& •ApvtoSo, 180 (Core. vi). 

t6^ d/A€v<^€s, 740 (Melos vi). 

t6^ o[y[aXfta], V (Att. vi). roSc dyaXfjui, 750 (Paros v). 

6 8 

T08' ayaXfjuoL, X (Att. vi). [rJotSc ^tto, lxxxv (Meg. vi-v). 

6 I 

Toff ay[a]X/ia, XI (Att. vi). ^Sc dyope^a], 52 (Att. iv), «^/ 

6 5 6 

Toff otyoA/jt*, 761 (Aeg. v). verified^ Kum, 

2 

T08* S,yakfm, 756 a RM (Plat, v) . oSc avrox^wv, pent. ?, 7 7 1 (Att. iv) . 

8 2 8 

T06' dyaXfm, 744 (Olymp. v). oSc *A/)7rayov, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 2 

To^ dyaXfm, 750 a add. (Paros v). toU dOdv[a]Tw, pent., same. 

8 5 6 

TO^ dirapxqv, 754 (Att. v). 

6 

[t]6S' a, cxxn (Phars. v). 
[t]oi)8* Alb-crxpos, LV (Nax. v). 
[rovJS* avtOrfKcv, 941 c RM (Olymp. v) . 

2 8 

ivOd^ dvrjp, 19 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

ivOdS" "AOrjvairji, pent, 752 (Att. v) . 

1 2 8 

ivOd^ •A^wmiot, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
t6^ dyaXpxi, XXXI (Att. iv), nof 

6 

v^fifi^d, 
Toff dyaXpja, u (Delos ii). 

8 

T08* dwpov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 

6 
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BEFORE 



a- TT/vS' dvc^wKcv, 875 a add. nJvSc dy€$rfK€, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

5 6 2 8 

(Olymp. iv). 
TwvS* AviOrfKe, 70 (Att. iv-ii). nyvSc dvWevro, pent., ui (Delos 

iii-ii) . 
Toixrff dvWrjKe, pent., cxvi (Elat. riyvSe dviOrfKcv, cxui (Delos, 

iv-iii) . unknown) . 

TOvK avSpds, XXVI (Att. iv). 
3 

TotwtS'dvSpt, pent., 845 (Att. iii-ii). rotwvSc dvSpwv, 24 (Att. iv). 

34 2 8 

TotoixrS' avS/Kis, pent., 856 a prf. To[t]av8€ dv€OriK[€]v, 768 (Xanth. 

8 4 5 6 

(Hyp. M2iC,), no f verified, iv). 

cv^aS* dywva, xcviii (Epid. Mac). 

5 6 

4- ToS* lor', pent., 744 (Olymp. v). a8c 'EXarcta, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 

5 5 6 

ToS* lo-Tttt, 23 (Att. iv), not verified, 

6 

ToS' cVrtV, iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos ^8c cX^ovra, 466 (Arg. Mac). 

2 8 4 

iv-iii), not verified, 
08* Io-t', 856 (Atal. Mac), «^?/ 

8 

verified, 
08' cx", 72 (Att. iv), not verified, 

Kum, 
^8- ^yci, 95 (Att. iii). 

^8* crdav[aTov], pent. ?, 68 (Att. 

2 3 

iv-ii), not verified^ Kum. 

T08' €v, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not verified, 
2 

TovS* Irt,* same, not verified, 

[T]at8' Ira/oot, pent., 183 (Corc Mac). 
4 • 5 

Ta(r8* 'ETTtSavpov, XCVII2I. 1 4 (Epid. iii). 

5 6 

Tao-S* *E7rt8av/oov, lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 

(Epid. iii). 
T08* cTTww/iov, lyric, same, 1. 44. 
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t- TovS* c[<ro]/3a, cxiv (Elat Mac), 
2 s 

if space rightly measured. 
Totoo-ff iiav, iamb, trim., cxi 

1 8 

(Helic. Mac). 

^i^cCS'lx"^ 57 (Att. iv-ii). 
s s 

[€vO]a^ cyco, LXXHi (Cypr. Mac). 

1 2 

wS* ldave(i)v, 58 a RM (Att. iv), rwSc ^XaTpcixro, pent., 850 (Att. 
12 45 

nof verified} iv-iii) . 

TovS' Irvxcy, pent., 53 (Att. iv), /luh toSc eA.c^s, xcvHs 1. 67 

45 4 

not verifiedy Kum, (Epid. iii) . 

Tox^ Irv^ov. pent., XXV (Att. iv), tcR^ Irvypv^ pent., 225 (Eph» 

45 4 

not verified, Kutn. Mac). 

TOvS* €7ro[7y(r€], 773 b RM (Att. 

2 3 

iv-iii), not verified, 

Tav8' €[(rTa(r€], CIX (Olymp. iv), 
2 3 

certain from traces of letters. 
TiJvS* ^KTLo-e, 844 (Att. iv). 
ivOd^ idrfKcv, 86 (Att. iv). 

rvvB' ^[OMlfirfv], pent., Lxxm (Cypr. 
1 2 

Mac.) , if space rightly indicated. 
(?) Ta(v)8* CTTC/rao-a (ta-te-pe-), Lxxvm 

6 6 

(Cypriote), uncertain. 
TovB' c^Soacrc, pent., 932 (Sidoniii). 

4 6 

T08* €Tcvicv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

6 

ToS* lypai/r[€v], 1037 (Petil. ii). 

3? 

•- 58* *HpaKXct8i;v, 239 (Smyr. Mac), fivrj/m roSc ^9, 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 

' 1 2 8 12 

1 Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form is to be under- 
stood; W ^davevy not ^bc Odvev, See note \ on p. 137. 
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BEFORE 

0- t6^ Olvaiovj 66 (Att. Mac). 

2 8 

ToS' ouTTtt), cxxvn (Syb. ii). 

1- TovS* lapdv, xcvHa 1. 10 (Epid. iii). [17s] ofriSc tcT/xlciw, pent., 28 

12 12 8 

(Att. iv-iii), not quite certain. 

rrji^ tcp^o, 2X1 (Syros iii). 
2 8 

V- To8c *YiZr(KA«>9, 461 a add. 

2 8 

(Meg. vi).^ 
Particle %i. 
a- 8* cIXoxos, pent, uv (Del. ^^jju. vi). 

6 

ToSc 8' avTwt, 1 79 (Core, vi) . 

8* avTwt, same. 
3 

17 8* av[Tot9], pent., V (Att. vi). 
8* affavarov, pent., CXXXDC (Att. v). 

S 8 

17 8'aluTors, XX (Att. v). 

2? 8? 

8* avrCppolTra], 21 (Att. v). cyw 8€ .'AvrarraTiys, 22 (Att. v). 

8' dfw^i, same. lore 8^ d[/)' avrm], XVIII (Att. v) . 

4 , 5 6 

opyrj^ 8* a[vT'], LX (Chios v). Tpjprjrai. 8c a<^^ovo9, pent., 35 

12 2 8 4 

8* &v€OrjK€u, 757 (Thisb. v). (Att. iv). 

8* opcT^t, pent., 39 (Att. iv) . ^X^v 8c d^amrov, pent., same. 

8 12 8 

Suraal 8' av, 35 (Att. iv). CTrra 8c aTro/opiy^as, 26 (Att. iv). 

12 12 8 

8* AvOpttyn-oun, XXVI (Att. iv). firfTpos 8c 'A/)ia<rrt8o5, 7 1 (Att. iv). 

2 8 4 5 

8* 'Apyctot, 846 (Arg. iv) . [ttoJAXcis 8c oKpoTroXeis, 768 

2 8 12 3 

[t]ous 8' dAA.<w9, cxviii (Delph. iv). (Xanth. iv) . 
1 2 

8* dvTt[7raA,ov9], pent., same. ci/u 8c 'AptoroKA^s, 75 (Att. 

2 8 12 8 



8* avTwt, pent., 875 a add. iv-iii). 



8 



(Olymp. iv). 



1 See note 2, p. 167. 
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BBFORB 

a- S* avT^y XXIV (Att iv-iii). 

8* 'Ao-KAttTTtw, xcvn2 1. 20 
2 

(Epid. iii). 
8* *A(rK\mri6[^], XCVII5 1. 60 

(Epid. iii). . 

8* avSTyo^avros, XCVn5 1. 74 
4 5 

(Epid. iii). 

[o-J^s 8* dpcT^s, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
1 2 

8* d/i<^t', cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
2 

8* apiOfjLov, 239 (Smyrn. Mac). 



o-ctf^cis 8^ 'Ao-KAiwrtc, 773 a RM 

(Att. iv), not verified, Kum. 

TifjJav 8c dp[€Tav], cxxiv (Pher. 

4 5 

iv-iii) . 
<rtt)[^/jo(mn;]s 8^ dperrfSy 55 (Att. 

iv-iii). 
(T^s 8c d/9CTns, Lvm (Amorg. iv) . 

o^ 8^ (d)p€T5s, 56 (Att. iv-ii), 
1 2 

nof verified, Kum) 



■8* d^dvo<r<^tv,LXXXiii(Cymeiii-ii), Iv 8c ojp^^^ 855 (Atal. iii), not 
s 12 

not verified, verified, Kum, 

S aXyea, pent., same, not verified, oyKtara Sk [d]/A<^^€)8aKc, pent.. 



8* dyxoOi, 491 (Orch. ii). 

2 

■8* *ApL(rTdvBpoio, 184 a RM 
2 8 

(Core iii), not verified, 
K dv$rf<rav, 852 (Att. ii). 

8 

8* opTtyoXaKTov, 205 (Halic ii). 
2 3 

8*'Af8ao, 1037 (Petil. ii). 



234 (Smyrna iii) .^ 

Kocfiov 8c avroi<n, 772 (Imbr. 
4 5 

iv-ii) . 

papvv 8c dvo 8c<r/jtov, 849 (Delph. 
4 5 

iv-iii) . 
^X^ 8c alOipiov, 225 (Ephes. 

1 2 8 



Mac). 
8- dvrLm,r[a], cxxvin (Syb. ii), }^o''l^^<^ » ^"X^- Pent., 



avnyt, same. 

2 



«^/ verified, 
<- 8' cTrdrct, CIV (Olymp. vi).® 

8* ea-Trfo-evy pent., 940 a RM 

2 8 

(Olymp. Santos v) . 



785 (Cnid. ii). 
*A$vvaLiov 8c coTc^dvoMTC, pent., 

2 8 4 6 

XXV (Att. iv), not verified, 
Kum, 



' 1 The stone has dfperris : the cutter left out a by mistake. 
2ThecopyAEMM<l>. 

8 In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 
note 1, p. 137. 
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8* fyKXiia-av, pent,, cxxxix cvSouftcov 3c lOavavy same, not 

4 5 12 3 

(Att. v). verified, Kum, 

8* hrri^iVy 21 1 (Syros iii). 
2 8 

<^ 8* IXiTT*, 44 (Att. iv-iii), «^/ 
verified, Kum. 

8* IXiTTcv, XXXIV (Att. iv-iii), not 
3 

verified, Kutn. 
(?)8* IXiTTw, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 

3 

Others 8^ Xi7r[oi]v. 
8* IXtTTov, 521 (Thessalon. Mac). 

8* ^AiMTcv, lyric, XCVII4I. 49 (Epid. (?) 8^ cfcrcv, Lxxxi (Didym. vi), 

...V 5 

'' unless hiatus. 

TV 8* rf, cxra (Haliart. vi-v). 

o 8* €^, pent, xcv(01ymp. Arg. v). 
3 . 

ros^ 8* ^TTfc, 69 (Att. iv). irwrrwv 8^ Ipywv, 52 (Att. iv), 

4 45 

8* €OTt, pent, 71 (Att iv). not verified, Kum. 

2 

8* €v, same. Tot)8c 8c ^n, 925 (Att. iv). 

8* ^TTotvos, xxvm (Att. iv). 

6 

8'lr^, 43 (Attiv). 

8* cv<r€)8cW, pent., 90 (Att. iv), 
2 3 

not verified, Kum, 

8* ciKwv, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 
3 

(?) 8' ^r Ixav, pent., xxxra (Att. 

6 

iv), uncertain. 
8ts 8* cVt, cxvm (Delph. iv). 

8a>8€Ka 8* €^, pent., same. 
1 2 

8* Ev/aoXtto^, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
3 

S ipyons, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

8 
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«- 



8* ^pyojv, pent., 769 (Eryth. iv). 

oil/€<ri ^ cV, pent, 774(Prieneiv-iii). 

Twv S* Irt, 66 (Att. Mac.). Awrais Sk lAaYarrats, 88 (Att. 

* 5 6 

K€iiJM 8* €v, 92 (Att. iv-ii). iv-ii), tio/ verified, Kum. 

8* iKT€\€(r<u, pent, 85 (Att iv-ii), 

nof verified, Kum. 
8* CTTiSoOofa], 81 (Att. iv-ii) .^ 
TTcpt 8* €y, 96 (Att. iv-ii).* 
8* €V^\<£[v], 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

6 

8* €OTi, pent, 197 (Rhodi iv-ii). 
Tct 8* CIS, 552 a add. (unkn. Mac). 

8*€i,pent,5i9(Thessalon.Mac.). /ii;T^p 8c cv oTkocs, iamb, trim., 

* 12 

8* c^cpwav, pent., 183 (Core. Mac.). 246 (Bith. Mac.) . 

oo-Tca 8* cv, pent., same. 
1 2 

Omja-Kit) 8* cv, 490 (Theb. Mac). 

8* ci/u, same. 

8* lofcKcv, iamb, trim., cxi (Helic 

Mac.) . 
cy 8* cvos, xui (Orop. iii). 
8* ccrtSwv, xcvng 1. 64 (Epid. iii). 
8* ia-opav, xcix (Tegea Mac). 

8* ct\c, same. 

2 

€v 8* CV, 33 (Att. iii-ii). 

8* €<r[dX]ds, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 



1 Kaibel tacitly omits this S*; I cannot find out on what authority. Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n. 311, and Kumanudes, all give it. 

2 See note \ p. 128. 
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BBPORB 

^ 8* tts, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

ff iK€iv[ov], 926 (Herm. iii).^ 

6 

ff EvPovXov, pent, 205 (Halic.ii). 
2 8 

ff cTc/Kiv, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

8 

8* CTTMr/MKT^cv, samc. 

8* ciftt, same. 
2 

8* iiiirrav, cxxvm (Syb. ii), nof 
2 3 

verified, 

8* iirifiav, same, «^?/ verified, 
3 

tfcos 8' l<n;i, same, «^/ verified, 
ti- 8' ^XiKtwv, pent., 220 (Amorg.iv). irais 8^ 'HpcwcActSov, 71 (Att. iv). 

45 12 8 

8' ^v, pent, cvm (Olymp. iv). 

8 

8* §[€>, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8* ^X^c, XCVII5 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

2 

8* §X^€s, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 

4 

8* ^ycftocrtv, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 



4>. 8* 01, 21 (Att. v). avTu) 8^ ov, 87 (Att. iv), «^/ 

2 12 

8* ot, 23 (Att. iv), not verified, verified^ Kum, 

2 

8* ovo/ia, 90 (Att. iv), not verified, 
2 

8* ovo/ia, pent., xxvii (Att. iv) . kirra 8i oTrXtras, 768 (Xanth. iv) . 

6 12 

UpaiayofXLs 8* 6vofi\ 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). ^ 

8* ovofma-Toi, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

8* ovvofjua, 189 (Melos iii), «^?/ KaTt8a)v 8c o^ww — w), lyric, 
Irtfied. xcvn, 1.45 (Epid. iii). 

8* ovvofi, iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 
2 

iii-ii) . 
1 Not 8^ Keivov, as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. 58 and 62. 
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•- y ovwofMOy 89 (Att. iV'-u), not 
veriJUd, Kum. 
f wrtay, same, i»^?/ verified^ Kum, 

oTnvcs y oi, troch. tetr., 783 
(Cnid. iv-^). 

JT oyoiLooj^ tyric, XCVII4 1. 43 

(Epid. iii). 
S* cfyofLooBrij Ijrric, same, L 44. 
S* ouic, troch. tetr^ xcvn, (Epid. iii). 

S* ou, pent, 854 (Delos ii). 

y oZcuci, 491 (Orch. ii). 

K Ot&n-o&tv^pent., 1 135 (vase Mac). 

m- S* <^c, xcvu, 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 

i- 8* ifi€po€irru>v, lyric, XCVII4 1. 47 
(Epid. iii). 
8*urr€, 1037 (Peril, ii). 



WiCTcm? 8c rxronr, xxn (Att. iv)^ 



^ ucenp, cxxvra (Syb. ii), nor 
verified. 
»- 8* vytciav, lyric, XCV114 1. 55 (Epid. iii.) 
8* wrrarw, 184 a RM (Core, ii), 

«^/ verified, 
8* vTTo koXttw, cxxvra (Syb. ii), 
not verified, 
a- av8* aicov, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

€- ^8* €7rt, 484 (Tanag. v). 

ovS* 'ETra/uvwi/Sov, pent., 768 a prf. 
1 2 3 * 

(Theb. iv-iii), not verified. 



vc{oi 8c cTT^s, 849 (Delph. 
iv-iii). 
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BBPORB 
O- 



^Sc ofto/Jw/iocs, 773 b RM (Att. 

5 6 

iv-iii), not verified^ Kum, 

Particle rd, 
a- woXefiov ff a/AO, 1 9 (Att. vi). einroXefiov re dperjv, pent., 34 



[<rvfi]fmxia r av[iB€v\ pent., 
5 6 

xciv (Olymp. Corinth v). 
TcAco-ro&Kw r airo, 750 a add. 

(Paros v). 
pioTov T av^, pent., same. 

8 4 

ypipov T dTTcSctfov, 774 (Prien. 

iv-iii). 

Twv T oAAcDV) pent., 66 (Att. 
2 3 

Mac.) . 

o</»/oa T* 'AttoAAwv, lxix (Rhod. 
5 6 

Mac). 
av^t[u]ov r' cuttv, pent., 214 

2 3 4 

(Rhen. iii). 

T do-TCDOTnJt, cxxvin (Syb. ii), 
2 3 

«<;/ verified. 



«. 'Ayviyis t cv^dSc, 86 (Att. iv). 
1 2 

Tots T ^7rtytyvoft€i/ofc[s], pent., 

4 6 6 

XXXI (Att. iv). 
TTtttSt t' €ft<ot, XXIV (Att. iv-iii) . 



(Att. iv). 
^vo-iv T€ <j[pcr^9) pent., 64 

5 6 

(Att. iv). 

<tv T€ h^hpSiv, pent., 62 (Att. iv)^ 
1 2 

o[\Xov9 T€ d^Xo^povs, 938 

1 2 8 

(Tanag. iv). 
0€(rfw<l>6povi T€ ayvds, 774 (Prien^ 

12 8 

iv-iii). 
X€ia<T$€u T€ dv8pa$, xcvn2 1. IS 

12 8 

(Epid. iii). 

vVai T€ 'Ao-KAaTTicoe^ same, 1. 18. 
8 4 

OvrjfrdUn, rt *AOvfjv€U, SS (Att. 

iv-ii), not verified, Kutn. 
TToaiv T€ avT^s, pent., 83 (Att» 

2 8 

iv-ii), not verified, 
TTotScDv re aKfjuauLj pent., XLVin 

1 2 3 

(Chalcis Mac). 
Tracrft] re Iratpouriv, pent., 49 

1 2 8 

(Att. iv). 
iLpymv T€ kv afuXXa[ts], xxn 

5 6 

(Att. iv). 



ou t' EvpwTTwv, 768 (Xanth. iv). <^t8a>\os tc ^^oSc, xxxv(Att.iv). 

2 8 4 

dya^9 r' cfavixHTC, pent., 89 (Att. [f ]<o(rd re ckocvcovow, pent., XLin 

345 1 28 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, (Salam. iv-iii). 
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BEFORE 

o- 8' ovvofjua, 89 (Att. iv-ii), no/ 
2 

verified^ Kum, 

S wriav, same, not verified, Kum. 
2 

oTrtvc? ff ot, troch. tetr., 783 
1 2 

(Cnid. iv-ii). 

S ovofida-Orf, lyric, XCVII4 1. 43 

(Epid. iii). 
8* ovofidxrOrf, lyric, same, 1. 44. 
ff ovK, troch. tetr., xcviii (Epid. iii). 

6 

8* ov, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 
4 

8* otctKt, 491 (Orch. ii). 

3 

8* Oi8i7rd8av,pent., 1 135 (vase Mac). 
2 3 

tt- 8* co/oo-c, XCVII5 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 
5 

t- 8' lfi€po€UTU)v, lyric, XCVII4 1. 47 viKiyo-as 8c iTrtrtav, XXn (Att. iv). 

(Epid. iii). ' ' ' 

8* tare, 1037 (Petil. ii). fl-cfot 8c itht^cs, 849 (Delph. 

5 18 8 



iv-iii). 



8* tKCTw, cxxvin (Syb. ii), not 

verified, 
V- 8* vyL€iav, lyric, XCVII4 1. 55 (Epid. iii.) 

8* vcTTttTov, 184 a RM (Core, ii), 

4 

n^t verified, 

8* vTTo KoXirov, cxxvin (Syb. ii), 
3 

not verified, 

a- <w8* atwv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
2 3 

€- ^8' cVt, 484 (Tanag. v). 

6 

<w8' 'Eiraftt va)v8ov, pent., 768 a prf. 

1 2 3 

(Theb. iv-iii), not verified. 
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BBPORB 
O- 



^8€ 6/wpiOfioi^, 773 b RM (Att. 

5 6 

iv-iii), not verified^ Kum, 

Particle W. 
a- TrdXc/jtdv 9 afm, 19 (Att. vi). evTrdXe/iov t€ dperjv, pent., 34 



[<rvfi]fmxia r av[iB€v\ pent., 
5 6 

xciv (Olymp. Corinth v). 
TcAco-To&Kiy T airo, 750 a add. 

(Paros v). 

jSioTov r avf , pent., same. 
8 4 

ypipov r diriheiiav, 774 (Prien. 
5 « 

iv-iii) . 

Twv T* oAAcDv, pent., 66 (Att. 

2 8 

Mac). 
d</»/oa T 'AttoAAwv, lxdc (Rhod. 

6 6 

Mac). 
avOaC[fi\ov T alirvj pent., 214 

2 8 4 

(Rhen. iii). 
T doTc/ooTT^t, cxxvin (Syb. ii), 

2 8 

«^/ verified. 



€- 'Ayviyi? T cvtfctSc, 86 (Att. iv). 
1 2 

rots T* €7rtyiyvofi€i/ofc[s], pent., 

4 5 6 

XXXI (Att. iv). 
TTotSt r' €fta)t, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 



(Att. iv). 
^xKTw T€ 6ijfit7ri<iy pent., 64 

(Att. iv). 

hf T€ dv8pa)v, pent., 62 (Att. iv)^ 
1 2 

oEAAovs re d^Xcx^d/oovs, 938 

1 2 8 

(Tanag. iv). 
0€a'fio<l>6pov^ T€ ayvds, 774 (Prien^ 

12 8 

iv-iii). 

XeiaaOoL re dv8pas, XCVHg 1. 15 
1 2 8 

(Epid. iii). 

vital T€ 'Ao-KXaTTicot^ same, 1. 18. 
8 4 

0vrjToi(n re 'AOv^vol, SS (Att. 

5 6 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 
iroaiv T€ avT^s, pent., 83 (Att» 

2 8 

iv-ii), not verified, 
TTOtScov T€ dK/iaia, pent., XLVin 

1 2 3 

(Chalcis Mac). 

Tracrft] re iraLpourw, pent., 49 
1 2 8 

(Att. iv). 

ipytov T€ €v afuAAa[ts], XXn 
5 6 

(Att. iv). 



ov r Evpowrwv, 768 (Xanth. iv). <^t8ci>\ds re cv^dSc, XXXV (Att. iv). 

dya^s r' c^avixHTC, pent., 89 (Att. [^]a)(rd re ckocvcovow, pent., XLin 

8 4 5 1 2 8 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, (Salam. iv-iii). 
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4- -xPVfrrm r Ipyuw, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
not verified, Kum. 

fjuoipax T cAcavdfv], XL (Att. KavKoow TC ivTOi, pent., 773 

5 « s 3 4 

Mac). (Panticap. Mac). 

fAtfTpo^s T cwrc^iw, pent., 858 
345 

(Milet. iv-ii). 
KourroAiav t IX[a])9oK, pent., 926 veyraerovs re cuco), iamb, trim., 

45 « 3 4 5 

(Herm. iii).^ 246 (Bith. Mac). 

TCKvois T ipardv, XCVDj 1. 22 irXcton/v T€ €v<t>po<rvyrfi, pent., 

4 5 12 8 

(Epid. iii). lxxxiv (Heracl. Pont, iii-ii). 

(?) T coTi [y]€/oas, pent, 249 (Byz. 

Mac), changed by Kaibel. 
<nV ff •EKarwi, 11 36 (Att. iii-ii). 

1? 2? 

II- KoXXurrois t* wyAotcras, pent., 

2 8 4 6 

cxvin (Delph. iv). 

vamj ff 178c, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 2 

ff rjkiov, pent., Lxxxm (Cyme 

iii-ii), not verified, 
o- c/Ltdv ff oSc, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not (?)-kX& tc Ss dScXf^cds, CXXn 

4 8 4 

verified, Kum, ( Phars. v) , so Cauer ; probable. 

^lA^s T€ otv ^,82 (Att. iv). 
8 4 

ap€Trji TC ovK, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 

8 4 

«. "Hpoi TC ws, 74? (Crissa vi). 

1 2 

t- troB^t ff Upoi^f 38 (Att. iv). ola-C re ifcrw], pent., 35 a add. 

45 45 

(Att. iv), not verified. 
iifiKlxyripouri ff rcrw,LXXXm(Cyme Xaawvas re Upovq, CXXVII (Syb. 

12 8 12 8 

iii-ii), not verified, ii), not verified. 



1 See note ^, p. 137. 
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BEFORE 

V- rov ff vnoy same, not verified, 

5 



4- €Lr iwi, 779 (Chalced. Mac). 

1 

wcrr' cx^povs, CXXXIX (Att. v). 
1 2 

«- ar ovSvjs, CI (Lac. vi-v). 

Particle ^{, 
<i- Too-Sc y' ^kSavalaiy 742 (Crissavi). 

1 2 3 

(?) TV y aToa-Tct^ovTi, XCVII5 1. 63 

2 8 

(Epid. iii) ; see p. 192. 
^- a y ivi, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 

(?)€v^a8€ y [€i]<ropaovTi, 756aRM 

1 2 3 

(Plat, v) , restoration not certain. 

H- ikwiSi y ^cr^a, pent., 39 (Att. iv) . 

1 2 

(?) <^iAoi y rjfivvav, 96 (Att. 
2 3 



ourc &jr6 SaifJLOviov, pent., 95 
(Att. iii). 



iv-ii), not certain.^ 

«- T«vy€ 6v6<TaxT, pent., uii ( Del. ii). 

4 5 

w Kcu <rOL ye wpata, CXII (Theb. ii) . 

1 2 8 

Adverbs iroTi, irpoo^, etc, 
<i- trorr opwrorcvcov, pent,, 487 

2 3 

(Thisb. v). 
(?) or dviopm, Lolling cxxii 

(Phars. v), similarly Rohl and 

Cauer : Meister and Fick 

otherwise. 
[t]6t aixfivyf 749 (Att. v). 
ovwoT av, 24 (Att. iv). 

1 It is hard to tell whether VH or TH was originally cut. 
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BBFORB 

€- [ov]woT iiraivoVf 488 (Tanag. v). tZ iroTc ifp€(a (^o-Zle-f-ve-re-xa} 

5 6 5 6 

Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
{?)woT i[f]i;>[kw€il 489 (Theb. 

iv), if rightly restored.^ 
twvtot' €v, pent, 768 (Xanth.iv). <r[v]/A [ttJotc iv[Uiav], 925 (Att. 

(?)ir(>T' C^CMTTTS ipO'U'), LXXIV 

(Cypriote) , if rightly read. • 

TOT ^irciTo, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
2 

o- t6t€ *0\vfMruuj cvni (Olymp. iv). 

V- awoff xnr\ 77 (Att. iii). 

tt- (?)irpo<r^* op', pent., 744 (Olymp. ica^vn-cptfc dyopcvet, 234 (Smym. 

v) , according to the stone, but iii) . 
wpoada [By is sure ; cp. p. 79. 
€- irp6<T$€ circTTov^cts, cxxvn (Syb. 

5 6 

ii), not verified, 

3. EUSION OF -o. 
-TO Verbal Ending, 
tt- ri[\X\aiavT dptTrjv, pent., 2 1 (Att. v) . 

12 3 

r#c€T axos, pent., 36 (Att. v) . 

(3i\€T awpos, pent., 221 (Amorg. 
4 5 

iv-iii) . 

rf<r7rd<raT avrds, 858 (Milet. ymro AiyAa (w v^ ), lyric, 

.' .^_jj^ ^ XCVII4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 

y€v€T*dv8p<uv, LXin(SamosMac.). <^€t^cTo apa Zcv5, XCVII5 1. 61 

6 6 6 



(Epid. iii). 



1 wort [^]c&[\ir<i] seems possible. 
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€- ayopcvcr' ck, iamb, trim., 258 catYcro €iri,xcvii5l. 72 (Epid. iii). 

8 4 5 2 8 

(Alex, iii-ii). 
ir€pi<b€iSoLT evpvarra, XCVII2 1. 26 

4 6 8 

(Epid. iii). 
ovocrcuT i<nSii>v, pent., un (Del. ii) . 



tf. (?) ofe oXcTo av, pent., cxxn 

4 5 

(Phars. v), ace. to Rohl. 
*• ^[y]€[v]T 'ItfoKoi, pent., 187 

5 8 

(Ithac. Mac). 
lirXcT* 'Ia<r<ov, 205 (Halic. ii) . 

6 8 

v cio-a^ vTTo, pent., 924 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 6 

The cases [wjva^ o and cSXct' €[K€tvov] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling's re-examination of the stone. 

-o Nomina/ Ending, 

a- TovT dirwiftc, unmetrical verse, 
XXVI (Att. iv). 

t- TOVT iT^eaa-e, pent., 740 
4 5 

(Melos vi). 

[Sy iT-q, 74 (Att. iv-ii). 
3 

Sv' iviKwv, 941 (Att. iii). 
tt- (?) ivyvs oSoi ayaSolv, 3 (Att. vi), 

2 8 4 

according to copy.^ 

-o in Prepositions, 
[ijn dpa, iamb., 1 133 (vase v). 
dTT* ia{Bp]<Dv, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

8 

^ HOAOI. The stone seems no longer to exist. 6Bm is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes 65ou, by taking I as ; ; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -0 in -oiOj Bergk on Archil, fr. 77 (Poet. Lyr.* II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. suppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ's Proleg. ad 
Iliad, p. 135, may be consulted. 
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a- dir' *Ap«ca&n$, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
c- dn EvSo^oiOy 941 c RM 
(Olymp. v). 
dir* EvpiOTOy 768 a prf. (Theb. 

8 8 

iv-iii), not verified, 
d<^' 'EXAdSos, 932 (Sidon iii). 
H- dir' Tya^w, xxvn (Att. iv). 
dir' rfiOimv, pent, 938 a prf. 

(Theb. iv). 
d<^' '^fjL€T€prfs, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

2 8 

a- vtt' dy#c€i, same. 

VTT* d/)yv/»ou, 855 (Atal. iii), w^/ 

verified, Kum, 
\nr oixft^, troch., tetr., 790 
(Dyme iii). 
o- wr' ox^at9, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
«». \nr <o8tv(Dv, 77 (Att. iii). 

i- v^ ImrofjidxoKTi, 183 (Core. Mac). 
4 5 



diro E[v/A]vdoTa$, Lxvi (Thera 
vi), not certain. 



4. Elision of -t. 

•- ci/u dvSpids, iamb, trim., 1097 

(Del. vi). 
dfxl avrj, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

8 3 

t- €iV cTTi, 181 (Core. vi). eifd EvavopiSa, 49o(Theb.Mac.). 

5 ^ 8 8 4. 

a- i<rr opera?, pent., 744 (Olymp. v). 

5 6 

ioT 'AAkcuVctos, 856 (Atal. 
Mac . ) , not verified. 
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€- Wi*E<^ccros, pent, 71 (Att. iv). 

2 s 

o- ioT 6wfAf 761 (Aeg. v). 
5 

i<rr ovSiv, 492 (Theb. iv). 
2 

Meister's reading co-or* 'Ay€\[ao9] in cxxn is not very probable. 

5 6 

-i Dative Singular, 

a- naX(A)a8i 'A^avaou, X (Att. vi). 

1 2 s 

KT^pvKi aOavdrtoVj 772 (Imbr. 

iv-ii) . 

ywouKt iaOXTJv, 53 (Att. iv)/ 
3 4 

«^/ verified. 
(?) <r(ofMiTi €K€tviov, 26 (Att. iv), 

5 6 

probably mistake for a-iafjum 

KUVOiV. 

o- Adfmrpi oIkov, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

8 4 

V- otvttKTt viwt, xcvHa 1. 1 8 ( Epid. iii) . 

2 3 

I count out *Av6X\(iivi V105, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 
4 Y 

Dative Plural, 

c- ipv€<ri iXaCa^, XCVn2 1. 20 

3 4 

(Epid. iii). 
cCiMKri, Iri. 

c- €?#coor' irSiv, pent., 519 (Thessalon. 
1 2 

Mac). 
(?) 8' It Ixciv, pent., xxxni 

6 

(Att. iv), very uncertain ; 8c t' ? 

-i in Prepositions, 
u^ dvr Apenj^, pent, 2 (Att. vi). 

2 8 



1 On this see p. 38. 
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e- hrr iyoBlav, pent., 75 7 a pif. 

2 8 

(Thisb. v). 
d[KrJ' dya%, LX (Chios v).^ 

hrr dp€Ta^, pent, 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
Mac.), not verified, 
m- Sa^ wv, pent., xxxii (Att. iv). 
[i]vff wv, xxiu (Att. iv). 
6y0 a»v, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 

a- iv* "ApajeSoio, 180 (Core. vi). 

4 5 

iir* dvSpoo-t, 35 (Att. iv). 

iir AvSpwv, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

i<t^* dyvov, XCVHg 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

in 'AA<^t<ot, 941 b RM(01ymp. iii). 

4 5 

iir dtoo-iv, pent., 234 (Smym. iii). 
5 6 

in Apurrepa, 1 03 7 (Petil. ii). 

«- in i<rx<irovy 197 a add. (Rhod. 
5 

Mac). 
in €v<r€^tai, pent., 786(Halic. ii). 

5 6 

o- in 'OX. . ct&u, 486 (Thesp. v). 
2 3 

«*. iw' <oKv/uio[t ]p[ov], iamb, trim., 
■ 1 2 



246 (Bith. Mac). 
rr 'ATrdAAco, XCvn2 1. 

6 

iii), unless we assume nor. 



a. n<yr *An6\Xw, XCVHa 1. 19 (Epid. 



1 Omission of i is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 
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5. Elision of Diphthongs. 



BEFORE 

a- \dpiTas fioi dT€So)Ka[v], 95 (Att. 

5 6 

iii), unless /lum eSmKav was 
intended. 
<- ivSeLiaa-ff tpya. (for -o-^ot), pent., 

2 3 4 



492 (Theb. iv). 
(Del. iv-ii). 



H- KuO* 'HpaKXctSi/s (for KciTot), 213 



From these lists several interesting facts appear. First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one-third and one-fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated : 

Words not Prepositions. Prepositions. 

-tt omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 

-€ " 275 "- 104 -o " 15 (written I?) 

-o " 15 " 3 -I " 19 

-I « 6 " 10 

387 146 48 

The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was — or might be — partial. 

Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was always sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between r(^t ayaXfm and t6S* dyaXfm is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 
hand (r^yjaff cAwv, Ipiriff aft', TTCimJKOvO* os, o^ 6, TrapeBu})^ vjS/otcrai, 
. . . vaff oSiTTfi, 0* dfJUL, & 'EKOLTrjL, ff 178c, 0* rj\iov, 0* oSc, 0* Upois, 0* i<rov,^ 



1 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm?' p. 244. 
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ff xnro, troff vtt', cicro^ vwo, and on the Other l$rjKa oaiioi, €y€Ka tSpvcrcv, 
ay€OrfK€ vtos, av^powrc os, re dyva?, T€ avr^, tc Iraijpounv, tc otv, tc a)s, 
Tc tcpov9, avaKTL vMoi, the distinction in the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in (naiwff cAw the 
aspirate was written simply because the h of cAwv was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the t of (r^fmr ; what was pronounced 
was somat helon. Now if there had been ev6n the slightest vowel- 
sound between the / and the h, no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a 0. 

As among the three vowels a, c, o, there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect. 
It can hardly be accident that tc is written nearly as often as r or ff, 
while hi and 8' are as i to jf. I subjoin the figures for the most 



numerous classes : 

-tt nom. fem., omitted 13, written 9. 



-€ 3d pers., omitted 13, written 10. 



-|M1 


« 21 * 


3. 


-€ imp. sg. pi., * 


8 


( J 


-a ace. sg., 


II 


' 7- 


-€ vocat., * 


6 


' 4- 


-tt neut. pi., 


' 17 * 


4. 


|U, etc. ... 


* 31 


6. 


-a adverbs, 


21 


3- 


o8€, etc. . . 


* 59 


' 20. 


-TO 3d pers., 


II 


• 3- 


8^, . . . . * 


* 118 


" 32. 








Ti, . . . . 


* 30 


" 23. 



The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the elided vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -€ of the 3d person, 08c, and hi, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 







-a 


-€ 


-0 


- 


I 




Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Before 


a- 


31 


10 


99 


54 


6 


2 


2 


4 


u 


€- 


42 


II 


120 


25 


6 


I 


2 


4 


it 


^- 


6 


- 


12 


5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


« 


0- 


10 


3 


24 


II 


- 


- 


2 


I 


tt 


w- 


- 


- 


4 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


u 


l- 


I 


2 


9 


5 


2 


- 


- 


- 


tt 


V- 


I 


3 


7 


2 


I 


- 


- 


I 
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The elisibility of -t in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the -t is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantization of the vowel, 
not suppression. The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fiilly borne out. The " TroAaiot," he says, wrote opvt^i 'OSvcrcv? in 
full, and not opviff '08v<rcvs, " kolt iK^Ati/nv." As to further traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
the editors — see La Roche, Homerische Unfersuchungen, p. 127 flg.^ 
Altogether it is evident that this treatment of dative -t does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: ttoiSi Oitravy pent, lxdc (Rhod. Mac), irotSt XtVcs, pent, 

5 « 2 3 

505 (Tricca iii) . 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form Kuff, 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 



XIII. 
APHAERESIS. 



There is only one clear case of * aphaeresis,' and in that the sup-^ 
pressed vowel is written : 

Twi cTTtydvov, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 
1 2 

The Cypriote inscriptions fiimish three more — all problematical. 

Of A^dxw 'AXcfOTws, Lxxviii, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 

Of ^€(ot 6X{\y Itvx a KTip (or $€^1 aX{Xy trvx a KYjp), Lxxiv, on 

5 6 * "^ 6 6 

pp. 55, 103, and 119. Of ou yap rt cTrtcrTats, in the same inscription, 

12 3 

1 A few additional tesHmonia may be found in La Roche's critical editions. 
The passages in which the reading with -i has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: r 349 (=P 45), A 259, E 5, K 277, A 544,. 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts), H 26, < 62. 
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on p. 74. KaibePs reading vpmp[n] \T€rayvaTat in 96 has no 

adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

Of course we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like cyo) Keivrjv (1136); not even when the c- is written by mistake, 
as in crapoi iKripurav, pent., 183, <r(afjuiTi €K€LV<iiV, 26. 

5 6 5 6 



XIV. 
N MOVABLE. 



I. Of V movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position (wKeaev *A/oi;5, 
180; iracriv fJuucapio'To^, 26 ; 0^k€ to8* ovt', 2 ; crcXccrcrc Tp6<fnov, 740) > 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 

Wrongly written, 
[dF€^]ic€v Aw, 738 (Att. vi). 

dv€^K€v KaXXwvos, cxu (Delos, unknown). 
3 4 

iwiOrjKCv $av6(v)Toi(v), 9 (Att. vi). 

5 6 

€?ir€v SL[K]aLov, Lxxxi (Didym. vi). 

5 6 

l[<rrrf(r€v ToSe (unless €<rTrf<r€v tovSc), Lvni (Amorg. iv). 

2 3 2 3 

<l}povTi<rLv SarfTov, pent., 1 89 (Melos iii). 

1 2 8 

Wrongly omitted. 

rjpttxn ^iXrpiaVf pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
I^Y/Kc rav 6p.6\€KTpov, same.^ 

4 5 6 

dyiOrjKe 'AOavaui[i], CI (Lac. vi-v). 

8 4 5 

In the last example the omission of the v is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence.* 

1 Boeckh guessed ll0riK€[v IJAv, Kaibel l^$r}K€ [/tc] rdv. 

2 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm,?^ p. 298. 
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2. At the end of a verse v movable is nearly always written. The 
examples are subjoined. Except where the contrary is stated, each 
case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 
to the stone itself. ^ Not verified'' means simply that only minuscule 
copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). 



inidrfKev, 5 ( Att. vi) . 
KaT€Or)K€v, 15 (Att. vi). 
iirorja-evy VI (Att. vi). 
tnoirja-cvy XV (Att. vi), if verse. 
[l]<ra<nv, 25 (Att. iv). 
dvBpairoSoLO-Lv, 26 (Att. iv). 
dyaOolmv, 35 (Att. iv).^ 
v6fjLoi<ri,v, same, 
^ywo-tv, 38 (Att. iv). ' 
<'7r€firj<r€v, 39 (Att. iv). 
€crTiV, 61 (Att. iv-iii), not 

verified^ Kum, 
xacnyvifratcriv, 82 (Att. iv). 
BL€fi€LV€v, same. 
ier)K€v, 86 (Att. iv). 
i\ov<ri,v, same. 
irvx^v, xxxni (Att. iv). 
airaariv, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
cKoXvi/rcv, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 
€OTtv, 48 (Att. iii). 
aTTcwriv, 95 (Att. iii). 
cVovi/o-cv, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
ip€$€v, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
TpLTrooTLv, same. 
€T€v$€v, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
Trpdma-iv, 491 (Orch. ii). 
ftcXcco-criv, same, 
lao-tv, 1037 (Petil. ii). 



iiroirjo-ev, XLVI (Eub. v). 
. . . crwiycnv, LV (Nax. v). 
dv€%[c>, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
€OTc<^av<o(rcv, same.^ 
€7ri;yAatcr€v, 492 (Theb. iv). 
clAcv, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-iii), not 

verified, 
av(T€v, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
Ittco-iv, cxv (Elat. iii). 
Icrxcv, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
dviOrfKcv, same. 
^Xovo-iv, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
trpoirjKfVy 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
iirWeiKev, cxxili (Pher. iv-iii). 
St/ooc^oo-iv, 184 (Core. iii). 
tax€v, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 
<i[p]t[^]fti7(r€tcv, 926 (Herm. iii). 
Xppot(TLv, same. 
€(rTc<^av[<o](rcv, same. 
Seoimv, XCVII2 1. II (Epid. iii). 
oTrXoto-iv, xcvHs 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
xdpL<nv, 189 (Melos iii), not verified, 
^A^cv, LXiii (Sam. Mac), 
dtoo-iv, 234 (Smym. iii). 
ScKctSco-o-iv, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
cP]€v, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
dya^oto-tv, 249 (Byz. Mac). 
v€/iov(rtv, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
aviSrjKev, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
^/cXctfcv, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 



1 Kaibel wrong. 

2 The N is incomplete on the stone, but certain. 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In 4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain,, 
and in 1 1 the word stands at the end of the epigram. 

N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances : 

i$av€, I a add. (Att. vi). iori, 71 (Att. iv). 

iOrfK€, 742 (Crissa vi). cori, 235 (Smym. iii). 

dv€6r]K€y cxxvi (Metap. vi). Ua/jiCy 851 (Rhod. iii). 

pofOLxn, 180 (Core. vi). iw^Spafie, iamb., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). 

cTTotct, 179 (Core. vi). KofyirakLfwun, cxxviH (Syb. ii), nof 
piPoKt, iamb., 1133 (vase v) ; verified. 

omission perhaps due to lack 

of room. 

A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -v in coXco-cv. In 6 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel ; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 17, KaibePs [Kar€]$rjK€v should be [KaT€]^#cc[v] : the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not- 
Similarly in <^tXoMr[i], 71. 

3. Respecting the writing of -v movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 

dvcoToo-cv irpefrBvrdTa, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac). 
234 5 

i$av€{L)v 7rpo\inov<ra, 58 a RM (Att. iv) ; mistake for 
2 3 

iOavev. 

ycyovcv XPV^^V^ 95 (Att. iii) . 

3 4 

€v<T€fi€<riv kXiJ/oois, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
12 8 

irvx^y T\vK€pa, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

dft<^€)8aAcv TTTcpvyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

i<rTLv tivfjfjui, iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos iv-iii). 
2 3 

doToto-ty Hevd(^vro9, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

45 6 

So [IJo-Too-cs a-Kcyjrov, XLV (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like C5 oTT^XrjL for iv (rrrjXrjC), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 



LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS USED. 



Abbreviations are employed as follows : 



add. . 
prf. . 
RM . 
CIA . 
CIG . 
IGA . 
IBM . 
Kum. . 
Eph. . 
Lowy . 



Addenda to Kaibel's Epigrammata. 

Preface to the same. 

Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxiv (1879), pp. 181 fig. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Roehl's Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Kumanudes' *ArriKris iTiypaipa), imrifi^ioi. 

*E<f>riiJ.(p\s apxcLioKoyiKii. 

Lowy's Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer. 



Other abbreviations will hardly need explanation. 

In designating the metres, k^x. = hexameter; ^/.= elegiac; dacf. indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; ?./. = iambic trimeters; /./. = trochaic tetrameters; 
W. irr. means that the ** pentameters '' do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 

In giving the number of verses, the sign + indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. Two numbers (2. i) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 

Small Roman numerals (vi) mean centuries B.C. 
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Nr. 


Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Verses. 


I 


CIA. I. 463. 


Att. 


vi 


el. 




4 


I a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 C. 


(( 


tt 


el. 




2 


2 


Better CIA. iv. 477 b. 
Lowy 395. 


u 


it 


el. 




2 


2aRMi 


Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant. 
xxxi, 21. 


t$ 


tt 


el. 




2 


3 


CIA. I. 465. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 




2 


4 


" "466. Lowy II. 


« 


tt 


dact. 




1 + 


4 a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 a. Lowy 18. 


u 


tt 


hex. 




I 


5 


CIA. I. 468. 


« 


tt 


hex. 




I 


6 


" " 469. Better Lowy 1 2. 


tt 


tt 


el. 




2 


7 


" "470. 


(t 


tt 


hex. 




2 


82 


" " 471. Lowy 13. 


It 


tt 


el. + hex. 




2.1 


9 


" "472. 


« 


tt 


dact. 




2 


lO 


" "473. 


<( 


tt 


el. 




2 


" 


" "475. 


M 


tt 




i.t. 


I 


12 


" "476. 


tt 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


13 


" " 477. Better Lowy 8. 


t* 


tt 


el. 




2 


H 


" "478- 


tt 


tt 


dact.« 




2? 


15 


" "479. 


<« 


tt 


el. 




2 


i6 


" "481. 


« 


tt 


el. 




2 


17 


" "482. Lowy 396. 


" 


tt 


el. 




2 


i8 


" "487- 


it 


tt 


el. 




1 + 


19 


" " 492. Better Lolling, 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p. 244 flg. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 




2 


20 


CIA. I. 441- 


" 


V 


dact. 




? 


21 


« "442. IBM. I. III. 


" 


tt 


el. 




44.4. 


22 


IGA. 368. 


Att. Aeg. 


tt 


el. 




2 


23 




Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




3 


24 


CIG. 173. 


« 


tt 


el. 




2.2 + 



^ ^pBpanre ts (<r)Te/x«** '^"^ ^^^^ <f>pa(T\v aX(X)o fitvoiv&y, 
fTTTjdi Koi oXKTipov orjfJLa Bpdcrotvos 'Mv. 
2 It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep]istemon is the artist's name. But 
[ovK &v€ir]i(rT'f}fia)v r6^ iir6fi '\ir{'ir)6(r[Tpa\Tos {a)ritM seems possible. Compare 
759, OVK &5a^s Udpios. 

8 According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. i. p. 385, two logaoedic cola. 
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Age. 
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Nr. 
Verses. 


25 


Rhein. Museum, viii, p. 625. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 




4 


26 


GIG. 175. Kum. 16. 


it 


tt 


hex. 




9 


27 


Eph. 545. 


t* 


tt 


el. 




2 + 


28 


Rang. 2204. Kum. 3480. 
Gp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 
p. 386. 


« 


iv-iii 


d. 




4 


29 


GIG. 1042. 


(( 


iv-ii 


dact. 




4 


30 


Eph. 2565. 


(( 


iii 


el. 




6 


31 


Kum. 3483. 


tt 


iv-ii 


dact. 




2 


32 


" 3492. 


« 


tt 


dact. 




2 


33 


" 3493. 


« 


iii-ii 


d. 




10 


34 


Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. 
Kum. 858. 


(( 


iv 


d. 




4» 


35 


Kum. 2784. 


« 


tt 


d. 




4.6 


35 a add. 




« 


tt 


el. 




4^ 


36 


Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 29. 
Kohler, Mittheilungen X 
(1885), p. 366. 


« 


V 


d. 




4 


37 


Arch. Zt. 1 87 1, p. 28. 


I* 


iv 


d. 




4 


38 


" « " p. 27. 


t* 


tt 


d. 




4 


39 


Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. 
Kum. 735. 


it 


tt 


d. 




4 


40 


Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. 


« 


iii-ii 


d. 




5 + 


41 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 139. 


it 


iv 


d. 




2 


43' 


Better Lowy 64. 


«( 


(( 


d. 




4 


44 


Kum. 585. 


<« 


iv-iii 


hex. 




4 


45 


" 3406. 


« 


tt 


hex. 




2 


46 


GIG. 930. 


« 


iv-ii 


hex. 




I 


47 


Bull. Arch. 1 841, p. 59. 


it 


iv 


el. 




2 


48 


GIG. 808. 


*f 


iii 


hex. 


-fiamb. 


6 


49 


" 805. 


t* 


iv 


d. 




4 


50 


" 800 b. 


it 


K 


d. 




2 


51 


Kekul6, Theseion, n. 269. 


tt 


iv-ii 


d. 




2 


52 


Kum. 141 2. 


tt 


iv 


el. irr. 




3 


53 


" 2716. Gp. Herwerden 
Mnem. x, p. 386. 


tt 


tt 


el. 


•• 


2 


54 


GIG. 837. 


tt 


tt 


d. 




1 



^ In spite of KaibePs assurance, there are distinct traces of a fourth verse. 
2 N. 42 falls out: see GIA. in. 1308, Lowy 550. 
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Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


55^ 


Kum. 3499. 


Att. 


iv-iii 


el. 


.. 


4 


56 


" 3037. 


u 


iv-ii 


el. 






2 


57 


Kekul6, Theseion, n. 224. 


*t 


tt 


el. 






2 


58 


Rang. 15 18. 


« 


tt 


el. 






2 


58aRM2 




« 


iv 


el. 






2 


59 


Bull. Arch. 1874, p. 170. 


« 


iv-ii 


hex. 






2 + 


60 


GIG. 954. 


« 


(( 


el. 






2 


61 


Kum. 699. 


«< 


iv-iii 


el. 






4 


62 


« 426. 


« 


iv 


el. 






4 


63 


" 3076. 


u 


« 


el. 






2 


64 


" 1052. 


t€ 


tt 


el. 






4 


65 


" 1 70 and p. 444. 


it 


iv-ii 


hex. 






4 


66 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, p. 87. 


tt 


Mac. 


el. irr. 






3 


67 


Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. 


it 


iv-ii 


el. irr. 






4 


68 


Kum. 3500/8 (p. 451). 


** 


tt 


dact. 






2 




Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 














Oest. X (1886), p. 42. 












69 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, 
p. lOI. 


<• 


iv 


el. 


•• 


4 


70 


CIO. 747. IBM. I. 56. 


(( 


iv-ii 


el. 




2 


71 


Bull. Arch. 1840, p. 104. 


(( 


iv 


el. 




6 


72 • 


Kum. 3391 j8. 


tt 


tt 


hex. 




I 


73 


" 2961. Kohler, Mit- 
theilungen x(i885), p. 363. 


tl 


v 


el. 




2 


74 


Kum. 305. 


n 


iv-ii 


el. irr. 


.. 


5 


75 


CIG. 749. IBM. I. 92. 


€1 


iv-iii 


el. irr. 




3 


76 


Kum. 3264. 


it 


iv 


hex. 




2 


77 


" 3074. Ross, Arch. 
Aufs. II. p. 673. 


It 


iii 


el. 


•• 


4 


78 


Kum. 24. 


t€ 


iv-ii 


hex. 




4 


79 


" 3125. 


tt 


it 


hex. 


+ t.t. 


4 


80 


" 3498. 


It 


tt 


dact. 




1 + 


81 


" 254. Eph. 311. 


tt 


" 


hex. + el. 




2.2 


82 


" 3484. Fleck. Jahrb. 


tt 


iv 


el.? 




4 




1873, p. 810. 


t 













1 In 1. 2 [4v 0i6twi y€vt^]v ^ \nra[pcii] irpo\iir<&tf? Cp. nr. XXXVII. 

^ ijy lldav€(i,)p itpo\ixov<ra ir6(nv Kal /uip-[^pa atfiyijv] 
[ic]al K\4os iiBdvarov aof^poff^vTis [AajScv]. 
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Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


83^ 


Kum. 2777. Completer 
Bruckner, Ornament u. 
Form d. Ait. Grabstelen, 
p. 47. 


Att. 


iv-ii 


el. 


•• 


4 


84 


Kum. 3491. 


ti 


<( 


el. 




4 


«4aRM2 


Bull. Corr. ii. p. 417. 


u 


iii 


el. irr. 




3 


85 


Kum. 3500. 


u 


iv-ii 


el. 




6 


86 


CIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. 


« 


iv 


el. 




4 


87 


Kum. 3153. Cp. Herwerden, 
Mnem. x, p. 387. 


(( 


u 


hex. 




4 


88 


Kum. 2486. 


« 


iv-ii 


el. 




44 


89 


" 1651. 


« 


(( 


el. 




8 


90 


" 1825. 


« 


iv 


el. irr. 




4 


91 


" 2856. Bull. Arch. 
1841, p. 55. 


« 


(( 


el. 




2 


92 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. 


it 


iv-ii 


hex. 




2 


93 


CIG. 2322 b, 42. 


n 


iv-iii 




i.t. 


2 


958 


Kekule, Theseion, n. 358. 
Kum. 3151. 


« 


iii 


el. irr. 




7 


964 


Kekul6, Theseion, n. 57. 
Kum. 1607. 


(( 


iv-ii 


el. irr. 




6 


179 


IGA. 342. 


Corcyra 


vi 


hex. 




6 


180 


" 343. 


" 


it 


hex. 




3 


181 


" 344. 


u 


u 


hex. 




I 


i.8iaadd. 


CIG. 20. Better IGA. 340. 


« 


« 


hex. 




2 


182 


IGA. 329. 


Anacto- 
rium 


v 


el. 




2 


183 


CIG. 1914. 


Corcyra 


Mac. 


el. 




8 



^ ovxi TCfifKovs ov xpwrhp idavfiaatv 4fi fiiwt, ^e, 
&AAa 'ir6<rip T€ aifrijs ffOKppoaii^Jiv t' ^^^A€(]. 
kvrX 8^ (T^s ^^975, Aiovvala, rjXiKias re 

T6vd€ rd^ov KOfffiti ffhs ir6ais * Avrl<t>[i\os], 

2 'Hpd»c\[€i ipariiv irpoA«]irou<r* ^firjv [ir6<n6s tc] 
[^a^8p]ou airo(f>0iij.\^€vri /xfyapa ir]po\ivovira /i€[rc(r;i^cv] 
[fcoivJoO apotKri<rTrj[s Tl€p(r€<l>6]ujfis daka/xov. 

* Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 

* On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. That the Phoenician 
merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language barbarisms^ least of 
all offriji, on which see G. Meyer, Griech, Gramm.^ p. 396. 
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184 


CIG. 1886. 


Corcyra 


iii 


cl. 




8 


184 a 


Mittheilungen II. (1877), 


u 


ii 


el. 




8 


RMi 


p. 290. 












187 


CIG. 1925. 


Ithaca 


Mac. 


Arch. hcpt. 
+ pentam. 


4 


188 


IGA. 362. 


Aegina 


V 


hex. 




I 


189 


CIG. 2439. 


Melos 


iii 


el. 




10 


197 


Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. 


Rhodes 


iv-ii 


el. 




% 


197 a 


CIG. 2545. 


(( 


Mac. 


hex. 




2 


add. 














198 


Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. 


<( 


iv-ii 


el. 




z 


2032 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 95, 58. 
Lowy 159. 


Cnidos 


iii-ii 


dact. 


•• 


4 


205 


Rev. Arch. 1864, ii. p. 134. 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 
p. 389. 


Halicar- 
nassus 


ii 


el. 




& 


210 


Eph. 3248. 


Ceos 


iv-iii 




i.t. 


I 


211 


Lebas iv. 1896. 


Syros 


iii 


hex. 


+ i.t. 


4 


213 


CIG. 2316. 


Dclos ? 


iv-ii 


hex. 




2 


214 


Arch. Zt. 1851, p. ^95- 


Rhenea 


iii 


cl. 




8 


219 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 V. 


Amorgos 


iv 


el. 




2 


220 


Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 103. 


Amorgos 


« 


el. 




2 


221 


CIG. Add. 11. 2264 w. 
Kaib. add. p. 519- 


(( 


iv-iii 


el. 




2 


225 


CIG. 3026. 


Ephesus 


Mac. 


el. 




4 


229 a 


Better IGA. 495- 


Erythrae 


vi 


el. 




2 


RM8 














234 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 
1874, p. 727- 


Smyrna 


iii 


el. 




6 



ijiri Kal rpirdrov k^kXos 4t€7x€v ^reus 
fjuayofi^pav (pOifi^vourif ^i\iaTiov, &viKa irivBos 

fxarpl TToXvOp'fivcDi KdWines 'ApraXidif 
d&fia 8* *Apt<rTdvipoio \f\oyx^'''05 Ihcpirov al[<rav] 

Kal T^Kta Kpv€pai SriKas iv 6p<f>aylaif 
*Ayrivos kKvt6v ottfia, ah 5* tiararoy Sirvoy i\o[vffap] 

TTiKphs 586 (o<l>€pai r^fjL^os tZfK\ro K6yfi\. 
2 Nr. 199 is omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 44. 
8 . . . . T(J5€ <r[^]/ua fi'hrrip MOriKt Bav6vri 

^ayo[K]pirii iraiti x^P^C^M-^^- 
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235 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 
1874, p. 727. 


Smyrna 


iii 


el. 


•• 


4 


239 


CIG. 3326. 


(( 


Mac. 


el. 




6 


240 


" 3328. 


tt 


t« 


el. 




8 


242 ^ 


" 2168. Bcchtel, Col- 


Mytilene 


tt 


el. 




5 + 




litz, Dial. n. 217. 












246 


Lebas v. 1 145. 


Bithyn. 


tt 




i.t. 


8 


249 


Wien. Akad. 1864 (xiii), 
p. 49. 


Byzant. 


t* 


el. 




4 


254 


Lebas vii. 2802. 


Cyprus 


iv-iii 


el. 




4 


255 


CIG. 2613. IBM. II. 389. 


t( 


(( 


el. 




4 


258 


*A0-fivatov, III. p. 22. 


Alexan- 
dria 


iii-ii 


•• 


i.t. 


9 


260 


CIG. 5362 b. Better Rev. 
Arch. 1886 (vii), p. 273. 


Cyrenai- 
ca 


ii 


el. 




6 


461a 


Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. 


Megara 


vi 


hex. 




I 


add.2 


xxi, p. 390, n. 230. IGA. 
14. 












463 a 


IGA. 15. 


Corinth 


tt 


hex. 




I 


add. 














4668 


CIG. II 41. New copy, Mit- 
theil. IV. (1879), p. 158. 


Argos 


Mac. 


el. 


•• 


2 


469 


CIG. 1 155. 


tt 


" 


el. 




2 


471a 


Mittheilungen i. (1876), 


Sparta 


iv 


el. 




4 


add. 


P- 233- 












472 


IGA. 54. Lowy 22. 


(( 


vi 


hex. 




I ? 


484 


" 765. 


Tanagra 


V 


hex. 




I 


486 


« 146. 


Thespiae 


tt 


el. 




2 


487 


" 167. 


Thisbe 


tt 


el. 




2 


488 


Hermes viii. p. 422. 


Tanagra? 


" 


el. 




4 


489 


Lebas ill. 553. 


Thebes 


iv 


el. + hex. 




6.1 


490 


CIG. 1652. 


" 


Mac. 


el. irr. 




4 


491 


Missions Scientif. 1867, 
p. 498. 


Orchom. 


ii 


el. 




8 



^ The absence of i in the dative krp4ara is dialectic. 

2 The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 

' From a comparison of Milchhoefer's new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems probable that the first line should read . . . <r69t¥ ^8c 
4\06tn* aTro[Tri\]€ k4k€v0[€v]. 
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492 


Rev. Arch. 1875, 1, p. no. 
L6wy93a. 


Thebes 


iv 


eL 


•• 


6 


492 b 


Rev. Arch. 1875, I. p. no. 


<i 


(( 


el. 




4 


prf. 


Better Lowy 93 b. 












505 1 


Rev. Arch. 1844, i. p. 315. 


Tricca 


iii 


eL 




4 


519 


Better Lolling, Mittheil. 
VII (1882), p. 225. 


Thessa- 
lonica 


Mac. 


el. 


•• . 


6 


521 


CIG. 1966. 


" 


(( 


hex. 


.. 


3 


552 a 


" 6314. 


unknown 


tt 


el. 




6 


add. 




(Rome?) 










738 


CIA. I. 355. 


Att. 


vi 


hex. 




I 


739 


" " 343. 


ti 


« 


hex. 




I 


740 


CIG. 3. IGA.412. Lowy 5. 


Melos 


« 


eL 




2 


741 


CIA. I. 332. 


Att. 


(( 


hex.? 




2 


742 


CIG. I. IGA. 314. 


Crissa 


tt 


hex. 




2 


743 


IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. 


Olympia 
(^Lacon.) 


tt 


el. 


•• 


2 


743aprf. 


CIA. IV. 373 e. 


Att. 


it 


el. 




2 


744 


IGA. 95. L6wy3ob,c. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 




4 


745 


CIG. 16. IGA. 510. 


Olympia 
(Syrac.) 


« 


•• 


log.2 


3 


746 


CIG. 29. IGA. 32. 


Olympia 
(Argos) 


tt 




I t. 


' 


747 


IGA. 70. 


Delphi 
(Lacon.) 


tt 


hex. 




I 


748 


CIA. I. 334. 


Att. 


tt 


el. 




4 


749 


" " 333- 


tt 


" 


el. 




5 + 


750 


CIG. 24. IGA. 402. Com- 
pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, 
p. 391. Lowy 6. 


Faros 


« 


eL + hex. 


■ 


2.1 


750 a 


IGA. 401. 


it 


tt 


eL 




4 


add. 














751 


CIA. I. 403. L6wy 47. 


Att. 


ft 


el. 


+ Lt. 


2.1 


752 


" " 374. Lowy 40. 


tt 


It 


el. 




4 


753 


" " 397. 


" 


tt 


el. 




4 


754 


" « 382. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 



1 504 I omit : it seems not to be verse. See Fick in Bezz. Beitr. v. p. 10, and 
in CoUitz, Dial. n. 335. 

2 According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


755 


CIA. I. 350. 


Att. 


V 


dact. 




2? 


756 


" " 349. 


it 


tt 


cl. 




2 


756 a 


Bull. Corr. iii. 134. IGA. 


Plataeae 


tt 


hex. 




2 


RM» 


143. Lowy 44. 












757 


CIG. 1592. IGA. 148. 


Thisbe 


tt 


hex. 




I 


757aprf. 


IGA. 284. 


(( 


tt 


el. 




2 


758 


CIA. I. 381. 


Att. 


tt 


el. 




2 


759 


IGA. 349. Lowy 48. 


Att. 
{Abdera) 




el.+pent. 




2.1 


760 


CIA. I. 398. 


Att. 


tt 


hex. 




I 


761 


CIG. 2138 d. IGA. 354. 


Aegina 


tt 


el. 




2 


762 


CIA. I. 431. 


Att. 


tt 




i. t. 


I 


763 


« " 418. Lowy 42. 


tt 


tt 


el. 




2? 


764 


" " 414. 


tt 


" 


dact. 




2? 


765 


" " 353 and add. Lowy 
36. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


766 


CIA. I. 347. 


tt 


it 


dact. 




2? 


767 


" " 354. 


tt 

• 


tt 


dact. 




? 


768 


CIG. 4269 and add. vol. ill. 
p. 1 122. 


Xanthus 


iv 


el. irr. 




12 


768aprf. 


Bull. Corr. I. 351. 


Thebes 


iv-iii 


el. 




6 


769 


Better Lowy 59. 


Erythrae 


iv 


el. 




2 


770 


Eph. 22. 


Att. 


(( 


cl. 




2 


771 


Arch. Zt» 1872, p. 20. 
Lowy 62. 


tt 


tt 


dact. 




4 


772 


CIG. 2156. IBM. I. 58. 


Imbros 


iv-ii 


hex. 




3 


773 


« 2104. 


Pantica- 
paeum 


Mac. 


el. 




4 


773 a 


*Ae-fivaiov, VI. p. 371. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 




4 


RM2 















1 [A](£/uaT/)o[s] T(J8' dyoAfia 

. ivdddc y* [etlffopdoyri a4[$as O^ffav ay4p(S oTSc]. 

So Kaibel; y[a]s dpdovri (rel^dafitov] Lowy; 7* [eljffopdwu ris li[T€v^€v] ipets 
Foucart. 

2 This epigram must have run somewhat thus : 

[ M€]vavS[pos 6\ur0€y] 

[il\tfidr]otv ireTpSav r\y€fi6vo\^5 xa'^'^wi']. 

[0^Kc ff\>\v €15 TefjLtvos * Tvi ^i^ov e[{nropiap]. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


773 b 


'Aeiivaioy, VI. p. 137. Mit- 


Att. 


iv-iii 


hex. 




4 


RW 


theilungen 11 (1877), p. 241. 












774 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. ii. p. 582. 


Priene 


u 


el. 




6 


775 


GIG. 4702. 


Egypt 


iv 


hex. 




1 + 


775 a 


Carapanos, Dodone, plate 22. 


Dodona 


Mac. 




lyr. 


8? 


RM2 






• 








776 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. I. p. 83. 


Att. 


iii-ii 


hex. 




4 


777 


CIG. 408. 


Salamis 


iv-11 


hex. 




2 


778 


Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. 
Lowy 467. See Ditten- 
berger, Hennes xiii. p. 
393; Herwerden, Mnem. 
X, p. 393. 


Calymna 




hex. 




2 


779 


CIG. 3797. 


Chalce- 
don 


Mac. 


el. 




8 


780 


Conze, LesboSy pi. v. 2. 


Mytilene 


iv-ii 


dact. 




4 


781 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 90, 29. 


Cnidos 


iii 


el. 




12 


782 


" " « 96,65. 


Halicam. 


iii-ii 


el. 




6 


783 


U 90^3,, 


Cnidos 


iv-ii 


•• 


t.t. 


2.4 


784 


Comp. KaibePs pref. IGA. 


Antipolis 


V 


hex. 


2 




551- 












785 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 89, 15. 


Cnidos 


u 


el. irr. 




4 


786 


CIG. 2661. 


Halicam. 


« 


el. 




6 


789 « 


" 2037. 


Constan- 
tinople. 


iv-ii 


hex. 




I 



1 .... OS <r* Upwrt *A<raK\riirim ^8^ 6fio$<&fiois 
iFfwros l^pvadfifvos Ouaious 0eiais vvo0^Kais, 

ffois ^o$rjiJLO(r[6vaii ] 

Bafthv r6vl^ iTr6['n(Tf ] 

rSde ffoi h&pov v€fjLirQ) irap* ifiov^ 
'Ayddotv *Ex(<pv\ou Ka\ ytvtd, 
'irp6^fP0i Mo\off(rav 
Kot <rvfifi<i,x<i>v 
i¥ TpidKOvra yevtous 
iK Tp^ias Kaaadvdpas yeved, 
ZaKlvBioi. 
8 Nrs. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published, 
seem too late for our purpose : see especially Kumanudes in *k04\v. vii. p. 282. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


790 


Rang. 2218. 


Dyme 


iii 




1. 1. 


8 + 


799 


CIG. 1946. Better Woltcrs, 
Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. 


unknown 


iii-ii 


el. 




2 


809 


CIG. Add. II. 1837 d. 


Pharos 


ii 


hex. 




I 


«44 


SeeKaibel'sAdd. CIA. 11. 
555- 


Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




4 


«45 


See KaibePs Add. CIG. 
411, and Add. 


t( 


iii-ii 


el. 




4 ' 


846 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 662. 


Argos 


iv 


el. 




6 


«49^ 


Lebas 11. 890. 


Delphi 


iv-iii 


el. 




4 + 


850 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. i. p. 174. 
Lowy 75. 


Att. 




el. irr. 




4 


851 


Better Lowy 170. 


Rhodes 


iii 


el. 




6 


852 


CIG. 666 and add. Better 
Lowy 224. 


Att. 


ii 


el. 




8 


8542 


CIG. 2308. 


Delos 


" 


el. 




4 


855 


*A0iivaiov, I. p. 484. 


Atalante 


iii 


el. 




10 


856 


Rhein. Mus. xxvii, p. 614. 


»' 


Mac. 


el. 




2 


856 a 


Bull. Corr. i. p. 120. 


Hypate 


(( 


el. 




8 


prf.8 














857 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 609. 


Rhodes 


(( 


el. 




4 


858 


CIG. 2884. 


Miletus 


iv-ii 


el. 




6 


859* 


Lebas v. 243. 


Tichiussa 


<( 


el. 




8 


860 


CIG. 2221. 


Chios 


iii-ii 


el. 




6 


875 a 


Better Frankel, Arch. Zt. 35 


Olympia 


iv 


el. 




4.4 


add. 


(1877), p. 43- 












923 


CIA. I. 493. 


Att. 


V 


el. 




4 


924 


Better Lowy 533. 


« 


iii-ii 


el. 




4 


925 


Lebas I. 85. Correcter 
Kohler,Mitth. VII (1882), 
p. 348. 


« 


iv 


hex. 




4 


926 


CIG. 1 212. 


Her- 
mione 


iii 


el. 


•• 


16 


932 


Lebas VI. 1866 a. Lowy 167. 


Sidon 


" 


el. 




12 


936 


CIG. 17. Lebas II. 108. 
IGA. 37. 


Argos 


V 


hex. 




2 



1 847 and 848 omitted : see Dittenberger CIA. Iii. n. 947 and 948. 

2 853 (CIA. III. 779) omitted. 

* The third yerse should apparently end Adruta <t>i\6Trkov[s]. 

* At end of verse 7 : fJiKidio[v rais]} 
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Ebewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metie. 


Nr. 
Venes. 


936 a 


Mittheil. II (1877), p. 434. 


Lacon. 


V 


hex. 




5 + 


RM» 


IGA. 62. 












937' 


Rang. 992. 


Apbidna 


iv-ii 


dact. 


, . 


5 + 


938 


See Kaibel's Prcf. Better 
liJwy 119. 


Tanagra 


iv 


el 


•• 


4 


938aprf. 


Lowy 120. 


Thebes 


It 


el. 




6 


940 


Eph. 179. 


Att. 


tt 


d. 




2 


940a 


IGA. 388. Lowy 23. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 




2 


RM» 




(Samos) 










941 


Bull. Acad. St. Petenb. 
1859, XVI. p. 98. 


Att. 


iii 


hex. 


•• 


3 


941b 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 84. 


Olympia 


u 


el. 




6 


RM* 


Lowy 126. 













iRdhlthus: 

[*A\Kifjuix«t rdyd* €Ik6v* fytrr* iLyoBA xai &7ai/£] 
[iufli]phs iJdp^¥ ' i[iafu\Ka$^s d* Ijiri re 0i]y* aMs 
pUas [Kal 6op6$tts Korii rpalx^rdrofs id[afidff0ri.] 

iy$d6€ irtus U[o\vk\^s ' iW* tkoBi r]m hoI i tH^pmw 
[8^(0, fiva^ iv4pmv,] Auts alyi6x[of Kdai aefiyi], 

^ Probably in elegiacs and so distributed : 

V [t*] iLua9f^dfi€yoi 

[0<]v^o$ iy &rrci 

rdyrt) in 

wol do\tx^KpoTd<pov V 

♦TIOT T€ <rr<{«toi' En^ 

. . . . TOW . . . vc<r . . \ . . 

* E60vfios AoKphs *A<rTVK\4os rpls *0\6fiin* iplKttv, 
(iK6va 8* iffriiirfv r-^vSc fiporoTs iaopav, 

^ ^Se aras 6 U€\a(ryhs iv* *A\<l>€icoi iroKa t^ktos 
rhfi UoKvZclKuoy x^P^^v K<f>av€ v6p.ov. 
ifjMS iKOp^x^^ viKa<p6pos * hKKh irdrtp Ztv, 

Koi irdKiy *ApKadiai Ka\by &fifi$f k\4os, 
ripM<rov 8i ^iMmrov, %s iv0d9t rols iwh ydamv 
riffaa^as cvdeiai xa7das llK\ivf fidxcti* 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre* 


Nr. 
Verses. 


941 c 


IGA. 99, add. p. 175. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 




2 


RMi 


Lowy 50. 












942 a 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. 


Olympia 


iv 


el. 


. , 


2 


RM2 


Lowy 90. 


{Maenalos) 










1033 


Kum. 3482. 


Att. 


iii 


hex. 


. , 


23 + 


1037 


Better Journal HeU. Studies 
III. p. III. 


PetiUa 


ii 


hex. 




" + 


1042 


CIA. I. 522. 


Att. 


vi 


hex. 


.. 


I • 


1043 


CIG. 525. 


(( 


iv 


el. 


. • 


4 


1097 


CIG. 10. Better IGA. 409. 


Delos 


vi 


, , 


it 


I 


1098 


Better iGA. 410. Lowy 7. 


Orchom. 


vi-v 


hex. 


,\ 


I 


1098 a 


Completer IGA. 12, add. 


Olympia 


u 


, dact. 


+ Lt 


2.1 


RM8 


p. 169. Lowy 25. 


{Melos) 










1099 


aC. 8154. 


vase 


V 


• . 


it. 


I 


1 100 


Benndorf, Vasenbilder 
xxvui. n. 24. 


(( 


(( 


hex. 


•• 


I 


1 130 




« 


vi 


. , 


it 


2 


1131 


IGA. 588. 


lamp 


iv? 


pent. 


. . 


I 


1 132 


CIG. 545. 


vase 


iv-ii 




iamb, 
tetr. 


2 


ii33 


Monum. ined. il. pi. 44 b. 


« 


V? 


•• 


it 
catal. 


2 


"34 


Ann. inst. 1864, p. 183, 197. 


« 


v-iv 


hex. 




I 


"35 


CIG. 8429. Heydemann, 
Vasensammlung, n. 2868. 


(( 


Mac. 


el. 


•• 


2 


1 136 


Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. 


Att. 


iii-ii 


el.? 




5 



^ ir<J[ic]Ta[j r6v]V kvfdtiKiv hie* ^hZ6^ot.o KiiviffKos 
MaPTiv4as VMaVt irarphs %x^^ 6pofAa. 

^ Maivd\ios UfvoKKrjs vixaaa Ev0i&<ppoyos vlSs^ 
cnrr^s fiovpoirakap r4<r((T)apa ffdifiaff khdov. 

^ With Rohl's supplements : 

Bpaffvfidxov ircuScs rov Ma\l[ov iv fll.cyaptviri\ 

T«i A^ ^aiaXKOs koX [itrparoKKiis] fie [i.p4dev], 
yp6<p(ay iitoUi MdKios Ka[&fipoK\]ris. 

But I incline to'think that rp6<puy, both here and in n. 740, is the artist's name. 
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B. — INSCRIFnONS NOT IN KAIBEL'S COLLECTIONS. 

Att (Eleusis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, p. 190. On an aXr^ 
aX(X)o/icvos vUrfo-ev *Ei7ratv€ro$ ouvoca rovSc 

HA 

n. 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

iy€OTjK€ Ti^avSpos 

dwapxrjv tSlOtjvouu* 

m. 
Att. vi-v. Kum. in *A6^ycuov, vii, p. 386. Lowy 419. Not certain that verse. 

. . . KoiAA(/xa;(09 • • . 
.... (ro<fitax» 

TV. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
Mrhat thus : 

[dv3p09 <^tA.To]T0V ^vOvfxdxOV NaiKTlOTpaTOV C4/Llt. 

V. 

Att. vi. Kohler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
inCIA. IV, 373X.) 

• . . vrjs Kol value's 'A[^va]tai to8' 5y[aA.fta] 

[oTiyaav^'] • 17 8* av[To2^ ev<^p]ova ^[v/li]o[v ^X***]* 

VI. 

Att. vi, bustrophedon. CIA. I, 344 (cp. iv, p. 40). Lowy 9. Recognized as 
verse by Benndorf. 

[. . . . fji] SLV€OrjK[ev • 'A]ptoToicA,^s iirorfo-ey. 

vn. 
Att. vi-v. CIA. I, 352. Lowy 420. 

• • 6 XoAapy[eu5] 

[ €lpya(T]fi€voq tpyov 

[ aviBrjK](Ev a'n'ap)(TJv. 
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VIII. 
Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 79, n. i. My supplements. 
AA.Ki/Luz;(09 /x' a[v€OrfK€ Aios yXavKcoTrtSt Kovptfi] 

DC. 

Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 81, n. 4. 

Ncbtpxo? av\iB7iK€. m]vs Ipycov inrapyyiv* 

*AvTyvu>p i7r[6rj<T€v] 6 Evfiopovs i^oS* ayoA/Lia]. 

The second inscription is verse. Kabbadias Evfxdpov a-r . . . , But the name 
EHftapos is improbable, and the text of Pliny (xxxv, 34) is an insufficient guarantee 
for it. 



Att. vi; leftward. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one elegiac 
distich; artist's inscription in one hexameter. 

XI. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in two hexameters and 
the beginning of another verse. 

xn. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 

xni. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of two hexam- 
eters, with artist's inscription in prose. 

XIV. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 
of lines. 

XV. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Ends of two hexameters; the second 
the artist's inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 



XVI. 
Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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xvn. 

Att. vi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kum, 
3476. 

(TC fUva OaauTiK or al fjikv evOavaroi, 

xvra. 

Att. V. CIG. 913. CIA. IV, 477 e. 

[lyS* €t#c]a»v €aT[rfK]€v *AfjL€iviov' iari Sk d[p* avrm] 
[fAvfjfio. StKouxrw^rf^ tlvtKa koI ycvcas. 

XDC. 

Att. V. CIA. IV, 486. 

'Amov (or [Mjamov, [^Jarrtov) to8c (r$[fta]* 

XX. 

Att. V. CIA. IV, 373 X. 

.... V179 Kcu. iralhe: 5/Dic/A[7rTOi] 
... ri avrpi? .... 

XXI. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

tokSc ^iXcov <lv[c^i7K€v] *X$rpmai Tpi7ro&i€rKOv 
Oavfwxn vtidjo-as [cjs iroXiv *Apco-tbv. 

XXII. 
Att. iv. Kumanudes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 

86$a fikv 'EAAi^vcDv tcpois iyadrnjua/nv av^et 
TovSc, r€)(y7fi 8* ciKoiv lySc StSaxri Kp«rt[v]. 

vcKi^cras ^ t7nr(i>v re Spofioi^ tpymv re cv c^AAa[ts] 
rrjiv Itpav (TT€<fiavoi waTplSa KcKpoTrtav. 

*JXt€Ui KXapui *E<^co'cta 

OT;va)pt8[t]. iTTTrtat. tTnrcot. 

xxin. 

Att. iv. Dragatzes in Eph. 1884, p. 48. Kohler, Mittheilungen ix (1884)1. 
p. 284. 
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tokSc vcq) oroi, avai, Aionxrios tla-aro r^tSc 

KOi T€fA€vo^ Bvofv Kcu. $6av c?Ke\a oroi, 
Kol iravT y ov ttXovtov KpCva^ irokvapyvpcv av$€tv 
iv Sofitoif w^ TO a-ipav, B(uc;(Cy ra (roc vo/ufui, 
[i]vff wv, w Atovuo-', wv r\ao99 otKov aft' avrov 
[kcu] yevfrfv <r<i)t{ois Trcivra tc aov Ouurov* 
# 

XXIV. 

Att. iv-iii. Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 

(a) 'jrXctoTO/Li fi€v KOL (^wa [tJpottcdv atov ia^eq hnavov, 
KwTavhpov Iltdco)? ^ApxeaTpdrrj lyyovc, kcu vv[v] 
[XjaTTCis oroto-t <f>C\oun fxeyav voOov, ftioya 8' avr^s 

&v^pCj XjLirova-a <f>auoq fioiptSttoi BavdrtM. 

(b) ewrcfirj cUrKi/crcura ^iW kcu (r<o<l>pova Oin^urK<i} 

riVLKa pjOL Pixn'ofv fi6p<nfwv yXdt rcA,o$. 

{c) irfvdoq fiTjTpl XiTTOvca Ka(nyvrJT<M re iroaei tc 
?rcu8i T* ifiSk Oin^UTKii} koi fx€ xOtbv rjSe KaXvTrrci, 

17 TTttO-tV KOll^ TOiS dTTOytyvOftCFOt?. 

dfu 8c Av(rc[v8/D0u IIi^cW *Ap\€aTpdTrj 178c. 

XXV. 

Att. iv. Kumanudes * hdiivauov ill, p. 595. (O = ov,) 
"Apx^'TTToq '^Kap.PitiviSrfS 

d Tis cv dvtfpwTTots dpcr^s ci/ck* C(rrc<^va>^ 
TrXctOTOv cyo) fX€T€)(<av tov8* trvyov <TT€f\>dv\ov\ 
)(pva'Ov' *A$rjvato}v 8c €(TT€<f>dvii}a-€ 7roA,ts, 

cvScu/ACtfv 8c iOavov, waiSiDv ?rcu8a? KaraA.c^7ro)[v]. 

XXVI. 

Att. iv. Kohler, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 

T^pvs to-oTcAiys. NtKw Tt^pvoq ywrj. (s)co<^iA.os icrorcXi/s. 

ct TO KoXtaq ioTi davuv Kdfioi tovt dveveifxe rv)(rj 
ov8€ ^ao9 Xcixr((r)<i)v oyc haIyuo(Ti.v ^v dyc/oaoros, 
-TTao-fcv 8* dvOpwTTOi.a'i nrapia^ov dvevKXrfTov ifUivT6[y]* 
hmpjofv )($ovLOun tfcots V7rc8€faTO yato. 
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See pp. 3^ and 47 

Ail ir. Bull Corr. i Bbc PI5I- 0=»fc,C = «L.' 

At^^j^t ut ^vo^eK crnta ra O t fi^ufc 



AtL hr, Mrjonji it EuH- Carr. iS^^ p- 55^ 0= mz.^ 

T<ii% iryaJtHms em^»^ *A^rnt. i^Lkiftrf. ^ 11 lit 

Zm cat r A KTtvub^i^ dvTun^ c^* nrptSsc cZpyw f j 

XXIX. 

AtL T. Koliicr in Mittbeilangeti I , i SS; \ p, 402. 

XXX- 

AtL IT. Kohlcr in MittbeilTmgen X ^,1885}, p. 405. 

yrfpoLoy orooxir, toI&xc tcuSmt CTt&Rxmv, 
AvoiAAoy KaT€)(a, xocrora^^ doAofUis. 

XXXL 

Att. hr. Kohlcr in Mittheilungcn %ni (1SS2), p. 222. 

[^av^ifudTf^ dy^^KCv *AOrpnuai t6^ ayaXfia 
voi np4»rap;(ov UpopaXuruK^ aa <rv 869 oXficm 
avTfM, Kol vourlr to*5 t' €nytyrofiooi[s]* 

XXXIL 

Att. W. napya4r<r({f 1882, p. 250. (O = ov.) 

BeXrom; "Sovfirp^Cov 'HpoxXatms. 

fLTfTepa iOrjKa oauo^^ oaiav rocs wamv l&^rOai^ 
dyff w cvXoytas icoi cirouvoiv a^tds ccfu. 
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XXXIII. 

Att. iv (?). CIG. 1041. Kum. 3486. IBM. i, 132. Srotx^Wv. x^^^-^is 
noted as certain by Hicks. 

ortcov .... 

[<ro]<f>Ca[v]&'iT ix'Lvi?) 

warpo^ rjvtKa T€v$vf 

0)V Itv)(€v, 

XXXIV. 

Att. iv-iii. Kumanudes in 'AB^vaiov iii, p. 596. 

€1 riva yrj icar^ct xPV^^^j '^^ nyvSc ywotka, 

ovSefJuas Ovrjrrjq \€Lirofi€vrjv dpcr^t • 
€v8(ufJL<ov S iXtTTCv pCoTOv Kol iTajcn wodavij. 

. . . <I>lX7J . . . [P]ovXov. UavdnnrCSrf's ^KaiiPwv&rfi. 

XXXV. 

Att. iv. Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (O = ou.) 

cpy[a]Tis ovora ywr] ^ctScoXos rt ivOa&e Ktifuuu 
^LKap€Trf* 

XXXVI. 

Att. iii-ii% Bull. Corr. 1884, p. 470. 

rflpios oivTOi Spifiov Ipyov dnxrcrag 

p.i^(av T(yvTO AccdviSccd • 

afXKfiu) yap Trdrprja-iv o/awctov [a]r/Lt[a]T[i . . • 
dXA* o pJev €v fiauHs o\lK]^e . . .]<rtb[is] 



6 awTpa<l>€k fKK irpaworqci fwv [koXcos]. 

In the fourth line the editor gives o[yx]€[Tat] ii[\v]<rlo[is], but questions it himself. 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like dJwee ©ptcwfoty (or TetdpaaloiSf 
^vKAfflois). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with icaXofs, although the copy 
indicates no break. 

XXXVII. 

Att. (Rhamnus) iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen iv (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Lowy, was kindly granted me by Professor Kohler. 
Supplements mine. 

[rpura-iHiv &y ot€]i;(<ov drpawov, $€v€, <f>pai€o arjfw. 

[avTOKaa]iyvqTu}v <h y€V€rjv cXwrov 
[& ap* €y](i>v [lft]oA,[o]v irv/iaros PfurtXtUL 'AtSao, 

[cv pCmi] a XtTrapcui Ovfiov aTrinrpoknriav* 

XXXVIII. 

Att. iv-ii. Kohler, Mittheilungen ii (1877), p. 246. *A$iiyaioy v, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 

rrj^ 

fjpiM, cv^[a/i,€V09 . . . avi6riKt]v aTrapxrfV' 

XXXIX. 

Att. iv. Philios, ^ASiivatoy v, p. 321. Lowy 73. 

*Ao'icA,iy7ria)[i] Kc^irnnroi Atov['u<rtbi;] 'Avaicaievs dv^OrjKeif^. STpar- 
<ovi87ys €iro7y[o'€v]. 

Tov ;(aA,ciroi) 80 ... . 

'^ 09 Bdpov OeCk 

XL. 
Att. Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 

flOLpaJ. T €A€€lVo[v] 



(ov yrj KaT€)(€i <^dt/A€[vov]. 



XU. 

Att. Mac. Central Museum. Kum. 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 

fjLvrjfjua t6[S* evTVK^TOv BvrjT[u}v ■^yTyjTOpos dv[Spa)v], 

Ev#CTtTo[v, ov Odvajro^ €^av[iovTa wXajviav 
PXa\l/L<t>[pit)v ^tcL)^, rj^<rxaX[\€v 

XLH. 

Oropus iji. Unpublished. Mentioned by Lowy, p. xxii ("a« I35rt"). I am 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy and squeeze. A connected 
passage of three verses could be read with an approach to assurance. In all there 
were at least four distichs. The speedy publication of this inscription in the 'Eipit- 
jj.€pis may be hoped for. 
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XLin. 
Salamis, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 534. 

[TrJavTCDV wv dc/u? ccrri rv^eiv evSaifUxn Ovrjrdl^* 

[([](i)<ra T€ €KOlV<i>VOW, KQX <t>$lfl€Vrf fl[€T^€)(ia. 

'^XiKuiq 8c irodov vGOLpas fJiVT^firfV rt Xiirava'a 
^(ixfipoavyrfs ld[a]vov, Aoy;(is iwwwfJLULV, 

XLIV. 
Aegina, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 

"EySi/Aov To3c (TofJuoL, 

XLV. 

Aegina, v. IGA. 360. Compare Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), n. 69 ; Mebter, 
Jahrb, fUr Philol., 1882, p. 525. One line of prose precedes. 

[tovS*] "A-Piav XCBov [c]o-Tao-cs <rico7rov dy[poi;, oSira]. 

So Roehl. See p. 160. Meister [?]<rro<r' h <rKoir6p\ Cauer [^]<rra<r6 ffffK0T6v, — 
The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 
suppose, for instance, [rJyS'] "Afiwy \idov [58e Karijirrcurts ffKorhv &y[pov], or 
[ivOdZt r6yd*] "K^wv \lBov [IJo-Towres vKorhy hr^pov], ♦ 

XLVI. 
Euboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so : 

\^Kpa\vaff 'O&LTrfL [dporyoi €€\8<i)/5, o]s p.* €7roirfa'€v, 
TOvSc )3[oAov, (av^Oal SvpoScSj cv^a/i.[€vos]. 

XLVII. 
Artemision, Euboea, iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen, viii (1883), p. 202. 

at wppLxrfi' aOku) 



7ra]p[$]€vov *A[yp]oT€p[av]. 



XLVIII. 

Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, Mittheflungen X (1885), p. 283. 

yrjpal 817, KAcdviKC, Xcttwv ^lov oivcto? doroi? 

KCio-cu TOvSc p.€yav rvp.pov i<t>€<T<Tdp,€yo^, 
[^]€i8ia CKyeyaws, XtTrapos Sc t6 ic[a8]os 6iri(T(TVif 
ircuSiny re djcpxiui XctircTot oXticia. 
KAedvtKos ^et&ov. 
▼. 3 KAI02, Lolling kX[^]os. 
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XUX. 
Ceos, vi. IGA. 393. Roehlthus: 

[ttJvS* iSirqv T0<r]<n7V 2Ta)[/Ltv]Ao9 *A[Xici]&ifuis. 
[cSSc $€(ov '7rp(n)<r]Trf, <^/90>v [8^ fi€]fWjOTa <l>vXa 
[lyxct yriyeviijDV Sofijvar [dXc^ofien;]. 
Kirchhoflf*s supplements, who however reads in v. 2 [ivBero riiv XP^]^" 2t^\i]os 

'A[vTl9]dfMS. 

L. 
Delos, vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 

Acivaydpas fx aviOrjKtv kKrifioKiM 'ATrdAXcovt. 

[8€]ic<£[n;]. 

u. 
Delos, ii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 331. 

'HpajcAci rdS* &yaXfJui KpofiiXov ttoTs di'€ft;K[cv] 
*Aa7rcMrts 'Ivowroi; yurovi KoXXxpoov. 

. LH. 

Delos, iii-ii. Homolle, -^«/. ArcA. 1884 (3°» s^rie, vol. iv), p. 215. Lowy 122, 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings Homolle does not himself vouch for. 

ArjXuM. i8pMr[avTo] OAIO 

Ipya TAIHEI i UoKvKp . . . 

ehcova c \apiov irarpo^ ov . . . 

tpywv aOavdnav rijvSe avWevro ^cot$. 
©otvias TeLo-LKparov. 

LIII. 
Delos, ii. Homolle in Monuments grecs, 1879, p. 44. Lowy 147. 

(o fxajcap, (0 ^iXcraipc, (rv koI $€loi<ti.v dotSots 

Kol TrXdcTTrjunv, avaf , evwaXafiOKn /LieA.ci$, 
ot TO o-ov €(€V€wov<n /icya Kpdroq, <h /hcv cv vfivoiSy 

<H 8c )(€pu}v T€)(ya^ ScLKvvfJievoi cr<f>€T€p(av, 
ws TTOTC 3vo-7roA.€/ioi$ FoAaTcus doov "Apca fi€i$as 

rjXaxra^ oIkuwv iroXXov vw€p6€v opiav ' 
aw hf€K€i/ ToSc o-ot 'SiK'qpdTOV ^KKpLTa ipya 

^oxriKpdTrjs Ai/Xcdi $^k€v iv dfi<t>i.pvTrju 
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LIV. 

Delos, Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 85. IGA. 
407. Lowy 430. Bustrophedon. 

NtKav8pi; \k dviOrjKev €Krjl36\<oi to^eauprji 
^ovprj Aetvo&KCu) tov Na^tou, iio)(o^ 6X(\)€iavy 
Aetvo/Lici/co9 Sk Koxnyvrfrrf^ '^pa^ov 8* oU.o;(09 /^[lyv]. 

At the end, Homolle assumes /u[e] and another line; Gomperz /u[e] as ' anadiplosis.' 

LV. 

Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column, the inscription run- 
ning up and down in 1 7 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be rovS* Al(r<rxpos Koi *A&iivrii. The editor suggests also ^irl 
inifi[a] 1. I, [ikfji\iv€ev 1. 14. One might add ffhv ^aw or K[aWo]Htniffiv, end of 
L 15; . . .ri irfs <t>v[\vs] 1. lO. 

LVI. 
Amorgos, vi. Kumanudes in Eph. 1884, p. 86. Bustrophedon. 
Arffjuavertf^ dfu fivrjfia rrj^ Aa/ii/^aydpco). 

LVII. 
, Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 97. Leftward. 

Hvyfjuuov 7rarcpo9 

LVIII. 
Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 106. 

'Svfi<l>rf 



(Trjq Sk operas iirC&rjXa a[ir]o<^a) 

fjLvrjfjua ioTrfirey roBe 

LIX. 

Delos, CAioSf vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 254. Lowy i. (Incomplete, IGA. 380 a 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain : I give RohPs. 

Mlkkl^oj^tj^ t€ a]/ia KaX6[v ayaXyH iwoirja-e kcu vios] 
[*A]/o;(€p/Aos l3[ovk]rJL<nv €KrfP6[Xov lo\€aLprj^] 
61 Xioi, M€[\av]os warpmov ao'[Tv vcftovrcs]. 
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LX. 
Chios, V. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 382. 2roixri96v. 

ia-Xjjl^] tov[t\o [yJwoiKos oSov irapa ifiyjvSc to o{§]/Dia 
X€<i}<t>6pO¥ * Kcmturlrfi €o{t]i Kara'jr6i.iJi\^€v\rfi * 

^PTTS S* d[vT]* dya^ Evw . . 817s toSc /Ltv[^/Lt]a 
avr^ CTTCon/O'cv, tov irapaKOun^ irp^. 

The dative without 1, a^^i is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. See Rohl*s note. 

LXI. 
Chios, ii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 

'AcnrcuruL^ voov re koI evypawrov Sero fJMp<f}ay 
Aioyms (<r)Topyas dyriTtvovau X^P^^* 

Lxn. 
Samos, vi-v. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 

[cvtfoSe] XrjpafJLVTf^ fi dv€d[iy]ic[c]v r!}prji SyaXficu 

LXIII. 
Samos, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 

2]TpaTO)VOS 

OS rjXOev 

iv oo'O'a liapyti 

apiSrfXa 

s yo'CT* dv&pSiv 

ots 

BjoK^ov 

a]v. 

LXIV. 

Olympia, iT/if/w, vi-v. IGA. 12 a add. (p. 169). Lowy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 1098 a RM. 

[0pouru]fu£xov TraiScs t[ov .... 

LXV. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 

[E]v/uicv[t8]as ica[o-]ty[Ki7T .... 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 

K(i)[^t]os 6 K/otTo[)3]ov[\](w airo E[v/A]vaoTas vea(p)rjP<av» 

So Rohl. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 

LXVII. 

Thera iv-ii. Weil, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), P* ^5* "Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift." The only words legible are T^raprai (end of v. i) and roiffHf (end of 
V. 3). 

Lxvin. 

Astypalaea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 483. 

KOCfwy *Api;s irarpChL arrjo't ivOdSe ircuSa HiScdvos 
Tifiayopav, vUrfS vavfidxav i^ye/xdvcu 

LXDC. 
Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 

(a) [ciKova HapfjLCViBo]^ Ovyarpb^ (T<f>€r€pa^ fi€ Aai^/ioiv 

[kcu KActvu) fijdrrfp fivSifjJ iwl iraiSi dco'av. 
. , . , ov Sk fi i)(€i T€fi€vo^ Atos, 5[^]pa T 'AttoAAov 
[t^A,]ov afitiij/ev iXtav ex Trvpos &6dvaT0v> 

(b) [cJtKOva HapfjLevL^ ((TJTao'ey Ovyarpo^ /Lt[€ /^arjfiiov] 

[k]cu KActvo) fxdrrjp 

<H 

LXX. 

Rhodes, iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1878, p. 617. 

X€up€ 'ivpaKoaia McXtrrj iroXvKXavre McvtViccoi 
dvBpl Savmkra, rcas ovvcKa (naif^poavvas* 

LXXI. 

Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 

.... A€t]voKA,[^] ^tAt[7nrov . . * . . 
.... KOI 'A^av(ua[9 Aiv&!as .... 
['A^avoijat AlvSuu kcu Aei 
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OT[Xcv]yi3t KOI Soiciii [Pp]i6ofi€i^ov crrc<^vots], 
Aiv[8o]v dv* i€[po]v aoTv [m)ip]a<rr[a8ov i7pa>c<r<n] 
iy<r[^](U 'Adavatas avOefw. w 

inuSa [X]i[tf]o[^]coT(Di [irpoaSeris iari rwron]. 
©ccDv 'AvTtox[cvs]. 

LXXU. 
Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 

KaX]A/<rr[p]aTC x^ipa HoaaSdy 

$ KoBxnrtpOt 8i<f>p(i)v 

oo* . . ro vUa 

<l>ipov(Ta ycpas* 

.... KoAAjtoTpdrov oX)3ios o&cos 
. . . KvSidJvctp' d[^]oSos(?). 

LXXIII. 

Cyprus, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (CoUitz Dial.) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads "Ovaaos [*Ovi]<ra{vyro5 
(^o-na-schse-O'iiSi-sa-to-se) . 

[cvtfJdS* cyo) Kupax kojl /ac x[^]****' V^ KoAvjrTCi 
[*0]vao-o[s *Ov]d<r[av]Tos /^[lyjTro) ol'd/icvo$. 
ov yap ir[o]n7pos cciiv, [d]AAd StKoLorarosj 
nyvS* ^[d]c[/Ltiy]v a[p]€T7fv tols irapuownv opav* 

LXXIV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (CoUitz Dial.) n. 68. 

XatpcTC 
Kap<m[/:d]va^ xa irdrt, ^lyiro) /icya * /Lwy iror* ifeCcrrj^ 
$€OL^ <l>ip€ [ko, 6]vaTols ipepafifva ira(v)TaKopaorTOs • 
ov yap Tt ciriorats, d(v)^p<u7r€, tfcait dX(\)* ^tv^* a ic^p 
^eots, Kvp,€pfjvaL 7rd(v)Ta rd avOpoyiroi <t>poy€<t}i, 

Xatpcrc. 
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LXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (CoUitz Dial,) n. 69. 

Ttfua Ta(v) 8t<^To(v) &/i'ao(v) JIa<t>ija(v) ye &/Aa>ol$. 

LXXVI. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 71. 

cyd) 17 [/u] ^ApurroKpirrf^ kol /jlcv tcraxrav [^Ka\(TCyvrfroi 
fi€fjLvafJL€voL evfrepyeatas rets ttol cv ttotc ifp€$a, 

LXXVII. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 126. 

®€aviop 0coicA.€O9 ocacrra /Lt* c^to-cru • 

<rt(s) re ToSc ayos o-i;Xiy<riy to(v) 8d/x€(v) *A&y 

fucraarQ). 

/LiT/$€ c^i^iy ^tSwXos ivfTTct TO) d(v)0pa)?r(o. 

The first line is prose : the remainder (an imprecation against the violator of a 
grave) is meant as verse. After <ri(s) re two syllables seem to have fallen out. 

Lxxvm. 

Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in Commentationes in honorem 
Theodori Mommseniy p. 689. Deecke n. 88. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is : 

Aa)Atjfie\o(9) FeOoyin 'AXeporrf^ X^M '''^(y)^ CTrc/raca 

(the last word being equivalent to iiroirjffa) . The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting x^^^- Compare CXLII. 

LXXDC. 

Halicamassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Lowy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 

iroirfO'ev MaKcSoiv ^lowctlov 'UpoKXetaTrfS. 

LXXX. 

Cedreae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 

rj fidXa KoX ravrav 6 KXcunwiSa etcraro Nikcov 
ctKova relSe kXvtoijl fivafw. koI oij/Lyovois, 

Sapbv OTTCDS OvotvTi Oeov yipa^ a y Ivl vaaii 
'^p.eya dyyeAAoi SS>pa OvaTroXCa^. 
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LXXXI. 
Didymi, vi. IGA. 489. Bustrophedon. 

. . . rfiaTOi<t> Sk direy &[ic](uaF 

irouiv , . . (tf9 Trar^s* 

Lxxxn. 

Ephcsui, iv. GIG. 2984. Lowy 88. 

'EvOrjvfK 'ExnruOeoi, 
[v]tos IlaTpOKAcos AotSoXos tipyajcraTO. 

LXXXUI. 
Cyme, iii-ii. Revue Arch., 1884 (3"^ s^rie, vol. iv), p. 93. 

(a) noo-ciScDviot; lctOl fie Kovpov Mivropa Xu>v. 

(b) MevTopa tov Xtov A,cv(r<ras, fw, tov ff wro firirpoq 

Xca$, ct$*A 1*809 BfOfxa KaSckKOfievoVy 
ov AtTTCv OKTairrf, TrarpiSos S* d?rovoo'<^iv iSovcra 

^€tVt(r€v ^ y€V€T€i/5* dj9yaA€ots ^mot?. 
dfi<l>oT€poi<n ff lo-ov f (u^s XP^''*^ ^vwrc Moi/xi, 

eiicoo'a?rcvra€rci$ ff rjXujv ^^cA-wrov. 
Sn^fwv dk aT€<f>av(K invvTrjv <t>p€va firpnki dvSpoq 

dpTL<t>vovs' XetTTCi 8* oAyca ?rar/oi ^tXcM. 

LXXXIV. 

Heraclea Ponti, iii-ii. Mittheilungen tv (1879), p. 48; corrected v (i88o)^ 
p. 83. 

'Hp(i>v3a9 *AX.Kid8a *HpaicA.c<oT[i;s]. 

cKp/icvos ^v (tLVOUTiv dvYfp o8c Kot <^iA,[os doTois], 
irXeLOTrfv re €v<t>po(ruvrfL 8o^a[v dcipo/uicvos]. 

LXXXV. 

Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 181. 

[T]ot8€ diro X[cua]s rav ScKara^v] aviOrjKav 'Ad[d]vai. 

LXXXVI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 

St/uW fi dviOrjKt lIoT€iBdfii}v[i fdvaKTi], 
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LXXXVU. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 

[ norJctSa^covt fdvaKTU 

Lxxxvni. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 

. . . (tfv /x' &v€[$rj]K€ Ilorci&in /rav[aicTi]. 

LXXXIX. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 

80s xapU(T(a')av a<t>opfJidv. 

Rohl -5oi or -8«t ; but B6s is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the $► 

XC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (63). 

[. . . €7rayy€tAxi]s, tv dk 80s xapC€<r{a')av [d^p/mav]. 

XCI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 

dvcJftyKC [noT€4]8avi /r[dvaicTt]. 

TV 8^ h[o<i xapUiT<Tav d<^pfu£v]. 

XCII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108 a) add., p. 171. 

[. . . CTrJayyctAxis, rv 8^ 86[s x^^l/^^'^^^C^)*^ o/iot/rov. 

xcni. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 

[MavJSpOTTvXov ToSc capa, 

XCIV. 
Olympia, Corinth, v. IGA. 26 a add., p. 171. Cp. Paus. 5, 10, 4. 

[va/:os phf c^toAav ypv<T€a\v l^^i, ck 8^ [Tavdypas] 
[roi AaK€6(upx)VL0L <rvp.]pjOixiLa r ay\iB€v\. 

[8(i)pov dTT* *Apy€i<ji)v Kal *A$a]vaLit)v koI [*Idvo)v], 
[rav SeKorav vtifcas elv^cKa rov iro[\€/Ltov]. 

Ko[pivd]t[o 
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XCV. 
OfympiZf Argos, ▼. IGA. 41. Lowy 30. 

(vvhy *A&avo8ii9pcv re icat *Aaiawo8iipcv roSc f€pya¥, 

Uiener {^AUgriechitcher Versbau, p. 38) guesses that the poet may have intended 
to fay *Ma9ob6rov and * Kff§titoh6rov. 

XCVI. 

Epidaorus, vi-v. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. 

KaAAt<rr/9aro9 dyiOrjKe tCk 'Ao'ic(A)a7ri[ci»]t 6 fiaytpoq. 

Probably meant as a verse. The A of the god's name is omitted. 

XCVII. 

Epidaaros, iii. Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 flg. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Isylloi von Epidauros^ Berlin 1886. Compare Bannack, 
* Sludien,' I. I, Leipsic i886;.Blass, der Paean des Isyllos, Jahrb. fiir PhiloL, 
1885, p. 822. 

(0 

^(TvXXos Sctficparcvs *E?ri&ii^>t09 avfOrjKt 
*A7roAA(uvi MaXcarot icat 'Ao-icXaTrto)!. 

dafu>9 el$ dpurroKpariav dvSpas a[i] ?rp[o]ayoi KoXiSi^ 
avr^ layyportpo^y opBovrai yap i( dvSpaya^tas ' 
5 al &€ Tts KoXu)^ irpoa^OeU Otyydvoi woyrjpCa^, 

TrdXxv iwayKpowav, icoXofcov Sdp^}^ dc^aXcoTcpo?. 
TavSc rav yv^pav tok rj)(ov koI cAcyov koL vvv keyw. 
tifidpjav dvy/5flu/'€v, at k cis ravSc rav yvtapjav w€Trf 
6 v6pjOi apXv, ov iwiSoia. tytvro 8* wk aveu tf€[ai]v. ' 

(2)^ 

10 rovS* tapov dctat pxtlpax vopxiv rjvpev "IcrvXkoi 

3,<f>dLTov d,€vaov ycpa$ dffavdroicn 0€Oi<nVf 

KOI viv dira^s hapjo^ OcOp^v Oero waT/51809 <Sfia$, 

\€ipa^ dva<r)(6vT€^ p^Kdpecrcriv cs ovpavov €vpv[v]. 

ot K€v dptcrrtvitXTL 'ir6X.rfOs racS* *E7ri8av/50v, 
15 , Xiiao-OoL T€ dvSpa^ icat ^TrayyctXat icara <l>vXd<s, 

ol^ 7ro\toi;;(os vtt^ arepvois dperd t€ /cat atSois, 

1 The stone has 0EON. 
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To2<nv CTrayycAAcv koI wofiwevev (Tt^t KO/AoivTas 

^otfitoL avaKTi vim re AcKXairtCiL larypt 

elfjuicnv iv XevKolarL, Sd<l>vas (rrcc^avot? wot 'AttoAAo), 
20 TTot 8* 'Ao-icAaTriov cpvcci cAxiuis 'qfji.€po<l>vXXov, 

ayvQ)s ■jrofjL'jr€V€Lv koX lirtv^toSajL iroXtarats 

iraxnv del 8t8d/icv tckvois t* iparav vyUtav, 

rav KoXoKayaBiav r ^^inSavpot del piirtv ^ dvSpwv 

ci;vo/Li(av re kou tlpdvav koX irXovrov dp.cp.<l>rj, 
25 (apoL^ ii (apdv vofJLOv d€l rovSc o-€)3ovTas. 

OVTO) TOt K* d/AWV W€pt<l>€L&OLT eVpVOTTa ZcV5. 

(3) 

7r/0(0Tos MaA.09 Itcv^cv 'AttoXXcovos MaAcdra 
I3u)p.6v Kol OvcrioL^ r/yXaicrey rip.tvo'i. 

OuSc K€ ©CO-O-aXtCtS €V TpLKKrjL 'jr€lpa6€LT)'S 

30 €ts dSuTov Kara/Sa^ 'Ao-xXT/irtoi), ct /a^ €<^' dyvov 
irpwTov 'AttoXXwvos PtapLov Ovcrais MaXcdra. 

(4) 

*I<n;XXos 'AcTvAxiiScu liriO'qKt pua.vrtvo'ao'OaL ol 
ir€p\ Tov Tratdvos €v A€A.</>otS) ov lirorqct cis tov 'AttoX- 
Xa)va Kal tov 'Ao-xAxwndv, rj Xwidv ot #ca eiiy dyypdr 
35 ^ovTi TOV Tratdva. lpAvT€vcr€ Xcotdv ot Ka eificv dy- 
ypd<j>ovTi Kal avrUa kqx is ray varrepov XP^^^^* 



FEET. 



i€ TTcudva Ocov d€L(raT€ Xaol ^aOias €wa€Ta[v]^ ^S 

tSlctB* *E7rt8av/oov. wSc yd/o c^aTi? cvcirovc* ^Xv- 6-9 

^' €s dxods 7r/5oydv(i)v dp-crepwy, w ^oipc *Awo\r 10-12 

40 Xa)v. *E/oaTa) /Liovo-av irarrjp Zevs XcycTat MdX[a)t] 13-16 

8d/icv irapaKoiTLv ocLOKn yd/tot?. ^Xcyms 8*, [os] I7"^9 

TTarpiS ^irChavpov Ivoiev, Ovyaripa Md[X]ov y[a/Lt]- 20-23 
€t, Tttv *EpaTa) yetvaTo p^rrfp, KXcoc^ijfta 8* ovop^ia'Orj. €k 24-28 

8c ^Xcym yevcTO, AiyXa 8* ovopAcOri * t^ cirwvu/Ltov, 29-32 

45 TO KoXXos 8c Kopcovls iTreKXrjOrj*^ KaTtSoiv 8c 6 ;(pv- 33-3^ 



^ Wilamowitz conjectures (SyeVci/, with much probability. 

2 So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz ivya€Ta[i]. 

* Wilamowitz has persuaded himself that the words 4x8^.., iwcKK-fidri stand 
as Isyllus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 
has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction. The sense demands. 
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iXixrc X^x^ ^ IfUpoarrmr cv^Scs, Amrmu. csjpc 41-44 

jffnftnmofaa* irtpofkai a€' iw Sk &vJia rtfUwa re- 45~~4^ 

KtTO ' vtw AlyXau yanfiotr ^ cXnrcy mStwa A<oc 49-5^ 

50 ^^/>^ furk M'ojpar, Aa^ftavs re /mm Jtymni, iwucXif S3rS^ 

<nr 3( nr AlyAos fiarpcii *KamXaarw Jrdfui^ 57~^ 

'AyoAAmt, ror roirmr wavtrropa^ Sarrijpa vycctoSt 61-63 

'AaicXawtif ror (ror *EviSixv|por ftarpiaroXtr ov- 69-71 

55 ^«^« ^I'V'PT? ^ vyicior IviY^anocc ^pari icm <n*- 7^-75 

fioatv AfuAi* u vaiar, u xoiar. 7^7^ 

(5) 

Kol roU <nj^ dperrj^ 'AaKXiprUy roSjpyor eSo^ss 
^y KUvoun )(poi^oi^ otca 8fj OTparbtr ^yc ^tXmos 
Ci$ Sirapri/K, iOeXwv dvcXcty PcunXtjjiSa nfLijr- 

60 row 5r 'Aa-KAiTirtoT? ^]A^ /Soo^ooTs] cf *Exi&ii^po» 
TtfiMov "HpoicAcoc yevcoK, as ^CiScro apa Zcv?. 
TOVTOKi 5* ^A^c o;^' 6 »ai9 ck Boucnropov ^A.^ ica/iyci»[v],* 
r« TV ya xoaTa;^©!^^ * (rvt^oKn/cms <rvK oirAouny 
Xofurofuyoi xpvcrcoesy 'AcricAaxu. 'jnus ^ iaiStav <r€ 

65 Ai<r(rero x^* optywv hcirrfi fivOwi ae wpoanvriiify, 
" Sifiwopoi €ifu reiav Biopwv, ^Ao'tcXifrtk Uaidv, 
AXXd fi iwoiKT€ipov»** TV 8c /xot ToSc cXc^s ivapyfjj 
^^ ddpaii, KoipCk yap aoi d<t>iiofJuu, oAAa fiev avrcZ, 
TOiS AaK€8(UfJL0vioi^ xpLXxircLS diro K^pa^ €pv$as, 

fomething like 4k 9h *\ey6a Ovydrrip ol y4vtro^ Kbf\a V hpoyuMri to(w)5' 
hr^wpot, kirh niKKfvs 9i KopwvU ^xeicA^(^ (still better would be kwh KdKKeos 
KopntvU tf iw^ieXiiBri), That is, she was named AiyXa after her father *\cy^, 
which if intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G. Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschrift, 1887, n. 4, p. loi, proposes to omit 5* iyofUtrBfi after AfyXo, but 
this if not a satisfactory remedy. 

1 T^KiTo (T)viv Semitelos, — a certain correction. 

- X«<1p« *AffK\aTi4 and (just below) aZ^ov were certainly intended, as Wila- 
mowitz^has pointed out. 

^ See p. 59. Wilamowitz ^\0tv (6) ndfivav, 

* T<J ya TOffTeixoyri (Wilamowitz) is more probable than ri y* iinwrtlxorru 
The moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy (Jj\0€y v. 62) at the 
temple. 
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70 ovv€Ka Tovs ^otfiov xprja-fiovi (rciif okti 8tKaia>9, 

ous /UAVTeu(ra/i.cvos Trapcra^c TroXtfi AvKOvpyos." 

(Ss o fi€v wi^CTO iirl ^irdprrjVf c/ic 8' <o[p](r€ v[o]i7/jia 

dyyciXai AaKc8ai/i,ovu>is ikOovra to $€lov, 

irdvra fxaX e^ctag. ot 8' avSiyo-avros oKOvcrav 
75 (TWTCtpav <l>TJfiav, ActkXtjvU, KaC ar^ iaditxraS' 

(H 8c iKopviav Travras f cvtaig crc S€K€crO<u 

atoTrjpa tvpv^opov AaKcSaifiovos dyKoXcovrcs. 

ravrd rot, (5 /rey' apiare OeSiv, dviO-qKcv *I(n;AAos 

TLfiStv (njv dptT-qv, (uva^, wnrep to Slkollov. 

xcvin. 
Epidaurus, Mac. Kabbadias in Eph. 1885, p. 194. 

Apvfws TTttts ®coS(i)poi; oXvfLTTiKov €vOaS dywva 
fjvytiX avBrjpjOLp Spofiitav Ocov cis kA.vtov aXcos, 
dvSpciag irapaSaypxiy TrarpU Se fioc r'7r7ru>v "ApyoS' 

XCIX. 

Tegea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 512. 

^Al'Sos CIS €vvas o AaKiav S6\(M iL<f>dur€v "Aprf^ 

Aa 

avTos 8* ctXc fjiopoi Ktti (Tvyyovov, lyviKa Kpiyriyv 

d[^]vxo'' S' i<ropay ^AvSpocOevcos koI biwlpxA) 



C. 

Sparta, vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. Liv and 
Lix) H K does duty as ^k-. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line r&vvt l^v (= idov)^ and in the second, \ira\xvuov at ris tuTKloi may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 

CI. 
Sparta, vi-v. IGA. 78. 

Aa/jMovcuv av€$rjK€ 'A^avata[i] HoXidx"^ 

vLKads Tavra ar' ov&rj^ mproKa twv vvk. 

A prose inscription follows. 
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CII. 

Sellasia, vi-v. IGA. 62 a add., p. 174. 

HXxiarid&is fi a[v€OrfK€] AuxrKiapouriv a[ya\fia] 
TivSapiSay 8[t8v/jia>v] fiavtv a7rifi(S)o[/uvo9]> 

cm. 

Olympia, v. Kirchhoflf, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. Lowy 33. 

[rXavKMtJi? fi€ KaXwv y€V€[ai ^aX€t[o]s cirocct. 

[rA.]av#ct?79 6 AvKKcScct) [raijt "Ep/ji^i *P[i7]yrvos. 

Inscription mentioned by Pausanias, 5, 27, 8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Ionic of Rhegium. 

CIV. 
Olympia, vi. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (i88i), p. 84. IGA. 552 a. 
[....... wpojTcpo) 8' €iraT€t A[a/UAO']i7nro9 

icA.£ivor€pav Sk woKiv irarplS ^[ft/KC . . .] 

CV. 

Olympia, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (i88i), p. 169. IGA. 563. 

av€$rjK€ fji€ iroLS 6 [Iljti^wvos 

[walSas viKija-as . . .jKpariys OToStov. 

CVI. 

Olympia, V. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. Lowy 416. 
Two fragments. Rohl's restoration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain, 
is as follows : 

[ctKOva FoXcLoq ravS 'AytJoSas aviOlr^Kt], 
[irvi TTttts viKcuraJs koXov d[y<«)va Atos]. 

\^rjpayiPov Tciv Iv Atyjtvcu /i' i[8oi; ivOdSe /rcpyov]. 

cvn. 

Olympia, OrestheuniyV, IGA. 98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See 
also Pausanias 6, lo, 9. 

(TcXAwv Tov^ dviOrfKC AarjiJL)[ovos dyXaos vtos] 
(^ApKtt? '0[p]€)(r^a(rtos, 7r[v^ ivl Traitri Kparoiv]. 

Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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cvin. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. Lowy 94. Compare Paus. 6, i, 4* 

"EAAiyvwv rjpx^^ "^^^ *0\vfjiiriaJL i/vuca /xot Zeus 

ScuKCV viiajaraA. irpSnov *OA.u/i.7rta8a 
tTnTots d.$ko<l>6poL^ • TO Sk Sevrepov avrts c<^c^55 

WTTTOts. vtos 8* ^v Tp<otA.os 'AAkivoov. 

CIX. 

Olympia, Sparta, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. L6wy 99. Anthol. Pal. 
xiii, 16. 

STTopras fjL€v [fiaaiX^e^ ifioi] irarcpcs #cai d3€\<^oi, 

[apfuzo'i 8* <oKT;7ro8(i)v iTnTCDv] vtKO)a"a KwoTKa 
ciKOva TctvS' l[(rTa(r€ *] /jiov[av] 8c fie <l>afu ywcUKiOv 
'EAAaSos €K -TTcuras to[v]8€ Aa^eiv OT€</>avov. 

'AircAAeas KoAAikAcos iiroTjae, 

ex. 

Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. Lowy 103, with new facsimile. 

. dji L(r)(yoi €(r)(ov 

dpL<ra 

TpU iv 'l^ftCOi 

Xevs 

[ cirjotiyo-c IlaTpoK\i[o^ . . . vjtos. 

Despite the objections of Purgold (see Lowy) to the reading vi65, the artist's in- 
scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 
IlarpoK\4os. 

CXI. 

Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(i88o), p. 124. I have made some tentative supplements. 

TIAEME .... 

. . . a[€^]A.ov ? aXXot Tat ri^aL (ro<l>6^ 
... OS av\u}L <f>06yyov ev irpoo'apfjLoa'asy 

[KpOT€t^], OTTWS fieXL^ov dTTlXTat fjiiXos 
[ttoXlJv Tt[d€t]s Trpos rippa Kcuptov pvOp.<ai. 
[a]Ats 8c [7r]a 7rap[i7]/jici/ots a€t8' dct, 
ovTws cv^s iv TWi fieA.ci iroAAa <^a(ns. 
TotocrS' €u)v dctpar' cy MoimtgIv c/ic, 
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[ic]par<tfy dywF09, o-^oi rarpai [fi]€ya #cXeo9. 
a ^taina ^ ioucey ov fiovofi if>€p€iv 

cxn. 
Thebes, Biac Bull Corr. 1879, p. 387. 

AfMmay* 
9 /AoXa &rj <rc <^iXci>9 vreSefaro yaZa vro icoXtovs 

okfiufy ataivo9 /*a#cos a/i<t^aficvo[v] " 
icoi <roi yc oyxua xipi^ rjkv^Oey ajvn/, *Apt(TTtm^, 

Savov [cXcv^Jcpcov Toi) S^/ao[v ] 

The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 

cxra. 

HaliartnSy vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 133. IGA. 149. 

KaXXia \iyiB(0)ou>, tv S ^ vpaMp)*^ [<<!] vapoScimi' 

See note 1, p. 117. 

CXIV. 

Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 451. 

CTTl 4>tAxU. CTTi AiOIOMrtQM. 

wr f w, Tw8* €[o'o]pa Aionxnov, 178c yvFouca 
8ipK€o Tov8c [^JtAav, irvcO/jia Ai7roi)[aav 6/xov]. 

S^<j}tD yr)pa\iii} T€#cv<i)v Tcicv[a Ai7r]oKTa[s], 

okfiiOTOv^ dfli[va]TOs [7r]A[i;do8oK]os KaTex[€t]. 

In verse 4 EA . . EEAETEK : re ISc seems unlikely. In verse 5, after Bdyaros, 

TA 02 : I have little confidence in what I have written, but 7A.i<rxp<^TOToj 

does not commend itself. 

CXV. 
Elatea, iii. Lowy 135 c, Nachtrag, p. 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, p. 345. 

[irjoina *AOavaia to3c 

TO irpiwov €v xoXkwi (T 

cf 6aiu>v Ipytav 6xpoOi[vui\ Kat . . . 

-TroAAoKi KaAAtT€;(Vto)t <^o>rt . . o* . . 1^/1 • • 
Twt (r<^€ Ktti EvkA.£i&7S pxnkra . . . icpos . . • 

KO<rp^ dei/Av^oTois cvAoy[t ]as ^ttco-iv. 

ScvoKpaTT/s *Epyo<^tA.ov iirorja-e. 
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CXVI. 

Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 367. 

irovTLiM, imrojJiiBovn Iloo'Ci&tfvf ILpovov vUl 

tJ ttoXxs €viafjL€vr) TOixrS* dviOrfKC $&i>i 
'^fju$€ovs (TWTTJpas xnr^p irpoyoviav T€ koI avrciv 

KOL yrj^ Kol T€Kiu>V Koi <T<f>€T€p(Ji)V aX6)(y)v> 

cxvn. 
Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. i886, p. 383. 

rj fidXa 8^ <l}6Lfi€v6v ae kXvto, irarpLs, aSe 'EXarcui, 

Kokoicn, Aa/Aorific, KvSo/vci Xoyoi?* 
i<rO\6^ yap mi ajjuafws, dic[/Aa](s ivl <Tii!i<f>povos, ripoLS^ 

dvrjo'Kei^ SafJUKrOcl^ Ovfiov (okcuu voo'cot. 
ir6AAa[Kt] 8' <i/i.<^t tcov fidrrfp Td<f>ov oiKTpbv dv<T€v 

Ac^o) (TTcvofowra opKJxivav t€kvov x^P^^* 

cxvin. 
Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, i. 



OT€<^]avovs 

wavrja CKparei^ dp{ax€i]. 

[irXjciOTOts 8^ StKvuiva Trarpav, [SwJo-torpaTov vU, 

Swo-TpaTC, KoAAto-TOts T 'qyXaio'as OT€<^avots. 
•[v]tKa}[v] iravKpaTLov T/ots 'OAv^TTia, 815 8' m Ilv^ot, 

SihB^Ka 8* c^ *Io'^fio[v #cai Nc/ijcas (rT€<t>dvov^, 
[tJovs 8' oAAovs a7ro[pov a-reffxivjovs [iin^SeiiaL iptOfiov ' 
[irajvtras 8* di'Tt[iraXovs Travjra [cjK/oarcts dyucix^L 

CXIX. 

Delphi, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod, i. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barberini 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave • 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CIG. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus's part in the matter of inscriptions have been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, Jahrbucher der k'on. preuss. Kunstsamml. iv (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, viii (1884), p. 102. 
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The nature of tbe nmrakrt in the present d ofa m rnt are in hcwtM of its gcnmne> 
ness; particolarij T for X in ic^. 

[rjXjy&fSj « Avtc6€pyc i/wtr vori vuiia myar, 
[Zr/ni ^tXos nu xcknr *OA^^vla hmftar ^^oeatr. 
ii[ijSf u <r€ tfcor /larrcnrofuu 4< nu arSjpa * 
/loAAoi^ rot Oufif €Xwofiai €fi^€vni , « AiMco(p[ycJ. 

cxx. 

Delphi Mac J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He fiuides a 
restoration like the following: 

[ To5c orjfio] waTTjp awi^rfice K 

[etc *AiSay rhfv hrtfolft $o£k vfoif afirwa Motpo, 

understanding ifiww^ as ' wheel' 

CXXL 
Anactorium, vi-v. CIG. I794g, restored by Rohl, IGA. 330, thus: 
[iroirroi . . . oTr^iaXXv 09 *A/i[7rp<ucaiF xor* ^Foicy]. 

cxxn. 

Pharsaltis, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vu (1882), p. 226. 
Kick (Collitz £>ia/.) n. 324. Meister, Griich. DiaUkU I. p. 291. Qasna^ DeUctus 
(2d edit.) n. 393. I give Cauer's version : 

[(To^ t]qJ* a fidrrjp AmncAccu lararaxr *^\€vaky 
\haxpv ;(€](iKra or' ovcjp ais oXcto wv ayaBo^ • 

[ras S(t}p<jv ? McvcJkAoi tc, os dScA*^©? icrarayc X(J[ipdv]. 
[was 8c KaJroucTtpas av^pa dya$6v irapLTtiii 

Verse 2: Rohl [iay6vm] Bs tot" av<&p &s S\tro; Meister [vi]hs Aorrdvopos &\cToy 
Kick [iraif J 6 ^.aurivopos ^Aero; Lolling [. . . yo]co(Ta or* ayi&pws &\€to. Verse 3: 

Kohl 4\T€tos &8«A0c^5 iaaray€ \o[Mv] ; Meister [irekp 5^ Aw]icA«a[i p]h5 

i^€\<f>ths i(r<rr* *A7/A[aoj]; Fick [aoi 5/, Aio\K\4a, rtios ddeX^e^s taaraye Xo[ti3c(v]. 

CXXIIL 

Pherae, iv-iii. Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 234. 

^Xcrrayopax irarpl [M]a[yvT;]o'tKXtas cttc^cikcv. 
aTT . . . [cJ^ctKttv fxvajjifjiciov* 

The last words, according to Lolling, are a * nachtrdglicher zusatzJ He restores 
[n]a[7a](rt«fA[^]os, which does not seem a very probable name. Could we suppose 
the beginning gone, [aafxa T6i'] *A(rTay6pai Tarpl [n]aatK\la5 iircdcuccy would-be 
possible. 
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CXXIV. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 6i. 

(Titfi^cov fijcv TTtoTtv, TLfiS}v 3^ af)[crav] Odve^ cSSc, 
KaWuL Sa , TrarptSos ck Tcycas* 

CXXV. 

Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 23. 

fwwrcas Evpv&x/ia? dveOrfKC vlo^ Kparepaiov, 
rofjL wore firf X€[t]ir<H T€p\l/C\opo/^ G-o<f>(au 

CXXVI. 

Metapontum, vi. Bustrophedon. Rohl, Imagines XV, 5 (p. 37). Cauer, De- 
lectus (2d ed.) n. 277. 

"Xaipt. fdvai *HpaicXei9. 
NiKOfuixos ft' CTTOCi, o Tot K€pafJi€vs fi dviOtiKt, 
809 8^ f ' iv dvOpttmois So^av ^X^tv dy(iO((£)v» 
Hiller, Jahrb,fUr PhiloL 127, p. 144, proposes b (8c) toi. 

CXXVII. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Journal of Hellenic Studies in, p. 1 14. Orphic gold 
tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. 

dAA oTTorav ^v^ wpoXnriov <^aos deXcbio . 

Se^Lov €[vv]ota9 Set rtva 7r€<^vXay/xevov cS /ioAxi iravrou 

Xot/oe, TTtt^wF TO irdOrffJuOj toS* outto) irp6<r0€ c-ttcttov^cis ' 

^€0S cI €(A.C€t)vOl) €^ dvOpiLwOV. €/0l<^O9 €9 yoXa ^TTCTCS. 

Xaip(€)y X(iLp€, Scftav 6&H7rop(a)v). 

X£ifi(i)va9 re i€poil9 Kar* oXo-ea ^c[/o]o'c[<^]ov€(a9* 

cxxvm. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Journal Hell. Studies in, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
flate readings thus (iz, 3, c distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

tp^opjox €K KaOapiav, KaOapd )(Oovl<ji)V ^ao'tXeco, 
Evk\^9 Ev)8ovA.€vs t€ [Oeoi r evScufjiOves aXXot]. 
Kal yap iywv vfxiav yevo9 okfitov fv^opuax ttvaXy 
-TTOtvav 8* dvTairiTicr \^dvr~\ ipyoyv ovri BiKcutav ' 
fir Ipk Moip* Ihdpjoxrart koX dSdvaroL Oedi dXX.01 
(fipovrrji) T doT€pQ7rrji re kcu (aiOaXoevTL) KepawCk 
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I tyn ^ H €f fix crcroi. 
Ir'jvr^xj^ ri Leftward. Ccriia. Arri- Zl 5S iSSc , p. 27. IGA. 542. 

CXXI- 

«f *c CSJ 17 A « r c i X^ "T*"- r A 17 r A no. ni /^ry «^ 
aft pf'jM; f ■>!>>*«: V} a \.*cx2ZL>^ja. 

OlSXL 

Olrajp-a, 6V/ff, ri .\rch- Zl 40 "i^S2 , p. 87. IGA. 5121- 

WaarrvLfmfi /i' cbe^i^KC Mcycicpanos, Aio s a^Aorj 
fapfUiTi DiKoawi^ xedor ex xAa tot rcAoouxio. 

CX3Dai- 

Va*e, Atheni, rL Leftward- Kumanudes in 'A^nu«r, nt (1S81), p. 3. 
Kirchh'/ff, 5Iittb«langcn vi TiSSi;, p. 106. 

o« Kir dpxff^^^ "raarrwv aroXnitrara vm^a 
ToG To5c 

cxxxm. 

Va*«, M^gna (jraccisi^ vi. Rohl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingiy : 
5tf ira xi/f] *lpog rotov w iraanro x^^^ 

** \n% alicubi pugilatu Irtu tale vas adeptus est quo fimderet" The last word is 
XEEN- Sec p, 74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 

See p. 47. 

CXXXV. 

Vase, V. CIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel X099 (CIG. 8154), but with two 
orthographical differences. 

CXXXVI. 

Vase, iv. C. Smith in journal opHellenic Studies, vi (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 

<l>iA,TOs rnu Tas KaXds d Kvkii a iroiKiXjcu 
The editor ♦iAtSs; but see p. 70. 

CXXXVII. 
Silver spoon with Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz DiaL) n. 61. 
*AfJi{fi)vi KariOtfKc rot 6uai rot ToKyuu, 

CXXXVIII. 
Attic, vi. Kabbadias in £ph. 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 

["A^pxepfw^ iiroCrjo'cv 6 Xi[os]. 

[ dvcJftyKcv *A$rp^aiai 7ro\tovxa)[i]. 

I have not taken the first line as verse. If it is, "Apxtpt^os iroitiirev was intended. 

CXXXDC. 

Att. v. Kumanudes, *he4tv<uov, X, p. 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvii (1882), 
p. 623. 

otSc Trap *EAA.?Jo^ovTOV d7r(i)X€(rav dyXaov ffPrfV 
fiapvdfJL€voiy <r<l}€T€pav 8' evKXctcra/i, irarpCBa, 
wrr €-)(Opciv^ areydx^i'P' iroXipxn) Oipo^ €KK0fu<ravTa9 ' 
avroi9 8* dOdvaTOv P'Vrjfi 6pen}^ HOeo'av* 

CXL. 

Cos, iii-ii. Journal of Hellenic Studies^ vi, p. 259. 

eticdva firfrpo^ nyvSc ®6a^ . . FIO 

vies *A/ot(rT€t8ou arrjcrav 'A^iyvouSos, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Just as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fascicle of 
the CIA. vol. IV. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of our 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
x-xvi. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to print them. Now,, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documents. 

X (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373^^^*)- 

noA(A)<i5i 'AOavalai Avcatv avtdriKty iirapx^v 
&y avTov KT[€d]y(0Vf r^i Bh dtm x^^^^- 

^$d8ris i[ir6fiirey . .]yov irais tSB* &yct\fM. 

XI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 3739*). 

. . , r}s 0^K€ Aihs KoipriL r6S' &ya\fia. 
narphs vs Xatplwvos iwevx'fl 



So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchhoff, I see, 
has made the second verse [Sairep 9^] warphs Is Xaiplotvos iwe^x^rai {'£T)v\ai]i 
supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter in the last word. As- 
suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xnipicovos on p. 75 should give 

4 5 

place to Xaipluvos; warpis on p. 74 should disappear; and iwc^x^rcu {eX)v[ai] 

4 8 5 6 

should be added on p. 1 10. 

XII (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373i'>o). 

Ua\\d8i Tpi[royey€7 . . . r6p]yv\{\)o5 fi hy€0ri[Kev] 

XIII (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373®^)- 
. . . \it6s fi iycdri[K€ .... 

Eifffvup iwolriaev. 

The name looks to me like *Avy4\iT05. Aj N and j/ are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, A or A; the fourth 
Eor+. 

XIV (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373^°0- 

Obs 'ASiivrn 

x]<^^^ &vTi8/dou. 
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XV (= CIA. IV., I, n. 373^^. 

ovvwopiuivos 

^tKoov fie IwolriaeV' 

XVI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373I0*; cp. p. 131). ' 
&v4$riKfv .... I wcudl &ir(a)px^>'* 

The new fascicle of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams hitherto 
unknown to me. I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work; but 
these, and two or three others which have recently been printed in other publica- 
tions, must be reserved for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
will doubtless bring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
Another trochaic caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. iv. n. 373^^, p. 131 : 
Tc\c(r7yos &ya\fi* ii.v4$nKev. Another maltreated proper name in AiVx^i^s MOriKev, 
n. 373^^. Omitted v movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. io6 and 158) in an 
old Thessalian dedication, Mittheilungen XI, p. 450; *hpytla /t* iip4driK€ Mp 
Tou8hs,r6y &ydKfux. 

I observe at the last moment a case of hiatus, ro76if vv iwiaaro, CXXXir, 

4 5 

which was inadvertently omitted in its proper place on page 106. 
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No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the dis- 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and English. These investigations have led to 
t conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 

\ especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff's lectures on 

^ Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 

I tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 

of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pnyx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hjrpotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke,^ 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill.-* As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke's drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archaeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 

^ The notes designated by letters and signed J. T. C. are Mr. Clarke's. 
A. The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J. T. C. 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to ; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered; 
third, a survey of what has been recentiy written by others on the 
subject. 

I. 

, In the earliest history of Athens the public life of the city 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon's time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the particir 
pation of the people in pubUc Hfe, which naturally resulted from the 
poHtical institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party 
conflicts of the sixth century B.C., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assemblies. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any r61e 
here.^ Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated.^ This is admitted by all writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

I. The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onomas- 



1 " Bei keiner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
Oder der erganzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegonnt werden als bei der 
Erorterung von Fragen der Topographic. Sorgsame Abwagung der litterarischen 

Zeugnisse, unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kenntniss und 

Beachtung der Natur und Eigenthumlichkeiten des betrefFenden Terrains, .... 
sind hier ein unerlassliches Erforderniss." — Ludwig Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athtn^ pp. v. and vi. 

2 " Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tauschen konnen." — Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus^ u. s. w., p. 325* 

(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words : "EvcKXiyo-Mxiov 
8c TToXai fiev iv rrj JIvkvL IIvv^ 8c ^v )((M)p(ov irpb^ rrj 'Ak/oottoA-CI Karc- 
a'K€va(rfi€vov Kara rrjv TraXaiav aTrXoTiyra ovk eh Oedrpov TroAvTrpay/xo- 
<rvvriv» avOi^ 8c ra .pkv oAAa cv T<p Au>iaMTcax<tf OedrpiOj fiovas Se tols 
dp\ajLp€<TLa^ iv rrj IIvKvt.^ 

This passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word Ilvuf was used to designate the place in which the 
assemblies of the people were held ; this was z. place and not a build- 
ing;'^ it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre ; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 112 a, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens : ro 8c irpiv 
Iv kripia ypov^^ /xcyc^os pkv rjv wpbs tov 'Hpi8avov koX tov 'lAtcrov 
diroPePrfKvia Kal 7rcptciAi;<^vui ivroi rrjv IIvKva koI tov KvKafirjTTov 
opov Ik. tov KaTavTiKpv t^s IIvkvos i)(ov(ra.^ 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Pnyx, CK TOV KaTavTiKpv t^s IIvkvos. Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt.* It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 



^ " The assemblies were formerly held in the Pnyx. The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness ( ?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of officers in the Pnyx." 

'^ As was common in designating tvpvxop^a'^ in Athens, it was called a rSwos 
or xffpioif. Aeschines, in Tim. § 82, also has the words b t&kos 6 iv tt) IIvkuI; 
and Hesychius, s.v. Tli/tJl, says the Pnyx was a place, r6itias. 

^ " But in primitive times tha hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
on the opposite side to the Pnyx." — Jowett. 

* Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 78. 
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of which is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is also spoken of as a separate hiil, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid us 
in interpreting the words of Pollux irp6^ rrj 'AKpoTrdXei. They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was wpo^ ry 'AKpoTroXci, and 
also constituted a part of the boundary of Plato's imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills, 
now known in Athens as the Museum pill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall call them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
em foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression. This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Melite. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

III. In Lucian {h's accus, 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panies her, says to her : avrq fxkv ivravOd ttov ctti tov Trdyov KaOrjco 
€s TTjv HvvKa opSxra kcu Trcpi/xcVovo-a Iot' av Krfpv^io ra irapd tov Ato9f 
iyo) 8c €s T7)v AKpoTToXiv dvafios paov avra)^ diravras €k tov imfKoov 
TTpoo'KaXia'opjaii. ^ 

The word irdyov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 

1 " Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend into 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing." 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides except the west, where' it slopes 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction. The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients. 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan's grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west comer of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, irpwn^v. From this 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Life of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives an account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, kv a&ret., and the battle was 
fought in the vicinity of the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, ir€pl rrp^ 
UvvKa Kal TO Movaeiov, In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was cv tq ttoA-ci cx'^^v, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word irokei in this clause to refer to the AcropoUs. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was cv aorei, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was almost Iv rg ttoXci. That he means that the encampment 
was ajmost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word ttoXis takes the place of 'AKpoiroXis. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying : to ftcv euww/jtov twv 'Afto^ovwv Kepas kirioTpi- 
<l>€iv irpbs TO vvv KoXovfieyov 'A/iUifov€iov, T<p 8c Sc^i<u irpos Ttfv UvvKa 
Kara ttjv Xpixrav tJkciv. fjioi)(€a'OaL 8c irpos tovto tov^ *AOrjvcuov^ diro 
Tov Mova-etov rats *AfjuoL^6(TL (rvftTrccoi/Tas, kou Ta<^ov9 Ttov 7rc(rdvT(Di/ Trcpl 
ttjv 7rXaT€iav c?i/cu ttjv c^cpovo-av iirl ras irvXai irapa to XoAkcoSovtos 
rfpi^oVf as vvv UctpaiKa? ovoftc£fov(ri.^ 



^ "The left wing of the Amazons turned towards the place now called 
the Amazoneum, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to the site of the battle. It was 
the depression already spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
olis and Areopagus, and on the other by the Pnyx Hills, and opening- 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though, 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is beUeved to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ; ^ and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius*s map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus i^Eumen, 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, Trayoi/ S* 
A/oeiov TovS'f *Afm^6v(Dv 28/oav. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity- 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves little doubt 
as to the details; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines (de falsa legat. § 74) we find the following words : 
dvL(TTdfi€voL oi prJTop€s SLiropXiirtw cts to. TrpairvXaUL rrj^ AKpoirokcio^ 
iKcXevov 17/xas Kol rrji iv SoAafttvt Trpos rbv Jlcpcnjv vavpxixyv; p.ep,vrf- 
o-Oau^ Harpocration (s.v, UpwrvXaui ravra, quoted from Demos- 
thenes) says : Swarot /xcv Sciktiko)? XeyeaOai. arc opiufxiviav twv trpo- 
irvXaiiav airo r^S IIvkvo?.^ 

From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 

Xf>t;<ra(?). The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (irpbs toCto = 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill; and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate." 

1 Literarisches Centralblatt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

2 "The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis." 

8 "This can be said SetKTiKws (German hindeutend), pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Pnyx." 
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^ VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v. 313) the chorus says that 

'Op- Cleon looked down from the rocks, airb twv irerpSiv avw^cv, as a tunny- 

mg fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word weTptav in this 

p passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 

'jj above, Plato also refers to the Pnyx as a hill or height opposite 

r- Lycabettus. Demosthenes {/^ cor, § 169) uses the words ttSs 6 ^pm 

1. avft) KaBr\To\ and Plutarch '(Nicias 7) has the words iKK\rj<r las irfrrl 

If avcrrjs tov B^fwv KaOrjfxevov avo). In the Scholia to Aeschines in Tim. 

\ § 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, Trayos v\l/rf\6^, \6<l>o^ koXov- 

ftevos IIvv^. When the people met it was common to speak of going 

up into the place of assembly, dvaySatVctv cts rrjv eKKXtjalav} In the 

Achamians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 

looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills df the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
^s sitting on a rock or stone seat, orav 8' c^rt TavTrjal KaOrjrca r^s 
irirpa^. In v. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, cttI rato-i Trerpais. 
* In the Ecclesiaausae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 

about to take seats in the Pnyx ; and in v. 92 ff., of the danger that 
they might expose theinselves by stepping over the seats unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
V. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep sitting together, 
TTpofiara (rvyKaOrifieva, in the Pnyx. The words KaOH^opjax and KdOrjfwx 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. The scholiast 
on V. 784 of the Knights uses the word fidOpa in speaking of the 
stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word tovtl, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
about this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sitting on the ground, x^/W, but this is the only passage in 
which this word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 



1 Welcker, Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeus, p. 329 (65) ; Ross, Die Pnyx und 
^das Pelasgikon in A then, p. I. 
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son. In the Achamians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, wepl wptorov ^Aov. That wpwrov $v\ov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where irpoeSpiav is synonymous with it. The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains ivXov to mean irpoehpCa., and then citea vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless 
t)ie Scholiast's remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 kirl Twv ^vKoiv was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the AcropoUs, in which all the seats were made of stone. 

VIII. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 
'Ayo/oaios Zeis iSpurot cv t^ ayopf kcu iv ry iKK\rf(ria, Schol. Aristoph* 
Eq. 410. This inference is favored also by the words XlOo^, t6 iv 
rfj Sua iKKXrja-La firjfjuxj in Hesychius, s.v. XiOmixorai. This point will 
come up again in the discussion of the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen.^ 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Pnyx : oyXtorpoirtov cv rfj vvv oucr^ €KK\rf(ri<^ 
Trpos T<5 T€tx€t r<u iv T^ UwKL. About the word relxo^ in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained.^ Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 



^ See Schoemann, </<f Comit, pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikotty 
p. 1 2 ; Welcker, Der Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeus, p. 69. 
2 See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67); Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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that a sundial should be placed on such a site, whether on the city 
wall or on a wall erected especially for it. 

X. In Plato's Republic, vi. 492 C, in speaking of the applause in an 
assembly, court, theatre, camp, or other place of resort, it is said : 
orav at t€ ttct/ocu kol 6 tottos cv ^ av cStriv iirrfXOvvTC^s hirkaa-iov Oopvpoy 
irapixwa-L tov xf/oyov kcu iiraivov,^ But as the Pnyx is not mentioned 
in this passage, and so many other places are mentioned, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it as to the situation of the Pnyx. The only 
reason for introducing it here is that it has been used to favor the 
opinion that the Pnyx was situated in a low place. 

XI. In Plutarch's Themistocles, § 19, it is said that Themistocles 
did not so much make Peiraeus dependent on the city as make the 
city dependent on Peiraeus, and the land dependent on the sea. By 
this means he transferred the power from the nobles to the people, 
because the sailors and the pilots became the real strength of the 
state. Then Plutarch adds : 8to koI t6 Prjfjua. to cv TLvvkL TreiroLrjfjLevov 
iocrr airopXiirav irpo^ rrfv OdXaccav vcrepov ol rpLaKOvra 7rpo5 r^v \iopav 
dWcTpci/rav, oto/xcvot rrjv p.€v Kara OdXaTTov ap)(rjv ycvcciv ctvca ^p.or 
Kparca^, oXiyapxta ff ^ttov 8vcr;(€p«tVctv tov9 ycwpyovvras.* 

About this passage we shall have something to ^ay elsewhere. For 
the present we only call attention to the fact that the Thirty Tyrants 
left the bema in the same position in which the stage in the Pnyx 
now stands, looking toward the land, wpo^ rrjv x^po-V' 

From what has been gathered, we may describe the Pnyx as fol- 
lows. The Pnyx, the place of public assembly in ancient Athens, was 
elevated, and of simple arrangement ; it was an open p/ace and not a 
building; it was situated on a height south-west of the Areopagus, 
from which it could be seen, and in the same direction from the 
Acropolis, from which it was not distant ; it was furnished with stone 
seats for the people in general, wooden seats for the dignitaries, and a 
stage for a speaker ; the Propylaea were visible from it, and from it 
one could look into the Agora ; it was to a certain extent sacred in 

1 " And when the rocks and the place in which they are assembled re-echo 
and so redouble the sound of blame or praise." 

2 " For this reason the Thirty Tyrants afterwards turned the bema in the Pnyx, 
which was made to look toward the sea, toward the land, because they thought 
that naval supremacy had been the origin of democracy, but that tillers of the roil 
were less ill-disposed toward oligarchy," 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arriving at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 



II. 

A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It face^ north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance from the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall ; i,e., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a perpendicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, RO and OS, which form an angle of 158° at the 
middle point 0. The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked OS varies in altitude from two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked " bema " 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points R and S. Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to th'e points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked U on the survey ; on the left it is between Q and V, 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right and Fand Kon the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been .quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point T almost coincides with the course of this 
wall.* As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point A,^ The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at ^ it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at W, and 3.1 1 metres lower than at K The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point A the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. Its 
depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section AA', 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters R and S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158° at 



B. A dotted semicircle, R YZSy having its centre at T, is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii TR and TS with TFand TZ 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. The deviation observable, reaching a maximum 
of 5j4 metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a figure upon an irregular slope. The arc was evidently 
determined by' holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point T, in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall. At first, near the corners, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from ^ to F and from S to Z were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed, — the addition proving to be excessive. 
— J. T. C. C. Namely, 5.13 metres. — J. T. C. 
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the point marked 0, If a straight line be drawn from J^ to S, it will 
intersect the line A A' at the point T in front of the bema. Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line J^S is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius J^T being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than 7IS.^ The greater part of the semicircular wall, VA W, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.* 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall RS. In 
this wall between the comer R and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
The " Cut " (marked on the survey) between S and the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked " Niche," is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema ; the remainder are beyond the large one toward R on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum. The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the C.LG,, Nos. 497 ff.^ Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words cvx^v or xapia-Ti^ptov and 
v\pL<rria, Two add the word Aw to v\pl(TTio, They have also a picture 

D. RT= 59.9 metres. TS— 59.5 metres. —J. T. C: 

E. The area of the entire auditory, excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres.' 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
corner which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space. — J. T. C. 

1 Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelas^kon, p. 15. 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that which was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mostly of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. It is a 
mass of rock which was left when the rock about it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 219 is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the bema as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts : a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left around the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. The larger ones seem to have 
"been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
from the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. The steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and 221. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section AA on the survey. In the direction of the letter R they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case ; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point ,S, They are wider and lower 
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than the steps of the beiha. These facts would lead to the supposi- 
tion that they are older than the bema and rock wall. 

Continuing our survey from the extremities of the back wall, 
R and S, we come first upon the other two low rock walls mentioned 
above. For a distance below these there is no boundary line what- 
ever. Curtius supposes that there were entrances to the enclosure at 
these places ; they are marked " Gate ? " on the survey. Still further 
<iown we come upon the two ends of the great semicircular wall, a 
structure no less interesting than is the back wall above .'' The ends 
consist of immense blocks of rock which lie at some distance from 
each other, but in the line of the wall. The continuous wall begins 
at the points Wsxid V, •Its greatest height is at the points, opposite 
the bema. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, almost rec- 
tangular on the face, and skilfully fitted together without mortar. 
The stones are of the same kind of rock as the back wall, and seem 
to have been cut from the hill. Seventy-five blocks are still in 
position. The largest block measures six by twelve feet, and many 
others are but little smaller. There is what seems to be a rude 
attempt at ornamentation by furrows, which are near the edges of 
the stones and run parallel with the joints.^ The blocks of the 
upper course are dressed smooth on top, as if to receive another 
course. At the point marked Z on the survey there is a single block, 
which rests on the native- rock and rises to a height of three feet 
above the wall as it now stands. This block is in the line of the 
wall and is also dressed smooth on top. If, as Curtius suggests, the 
smooth upper surface of the blocks of the upper course of the con- 
tinuous wall furnishes sufficient evidence for assuming that the wall 
was originally one course higher than it now is, this block furnishes 
similar evidence that it was two courses higher. . The portion still 
standing is 5.13 metres high at the point A, and has three courses 



F. Dodwell, in the volume of plates cited page 233, note y, remarks on the 
similarity of this masonry to that of the south-western side of the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenae, a resemblance, however, which cannot be admitted as an argument in 
favor of the view that the construction of the Pnyx is to be ascribed to an age 
equally remote. The character of the walls, at both places, is largely determined 
by the nature of the building material at hand. — J. T. C. 

G. For an explanation of the origin of these furrows parallel to the joints, see 
note /, page 228. 
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with the thicker blocks in the, portion opposite the bema. If these- 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres; i,e. oq the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near W) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section AA\ which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.^ 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point A, are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it. A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. 

The next question ill order, and the one of greatest importance, is 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these ? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 



H. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section AA'j is uniform along 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dorpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J. T. C- 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
"distance of several feet firom it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
wall, and dug a trench running about three-fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below M} In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in lifting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius*s excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points Ny D, G, and H on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C. There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points Ny Dy Gy or H, At N and D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At H the declivity is not so great ; at 6^ it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with difficulty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 



1 Qarke's survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point M \ but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed m the dressing which appears in the track of the 
trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G, where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. Their edges are so- 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 

The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not. 



/ 



H^. B ,.D /E 



The region above and between the lines ABC and CDE bears- 
marks of tools. That below these Hnes, so far as it was explored, 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying 
the term "rock-floor" to this lower region; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make -the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema. 
The points Z, F, P, J^, and K are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at (9, B, and C are but 
slightly below it. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins at 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines afi and y8. Where they pass over the ledges 
there is a difference of level of from one to two metres between 
points within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
E and D, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.^ 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniformr 
width. The widest portion is in the comer near R. From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat,, 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, — a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres ; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away,, 
and the narrower portion of it, n on the survey, has been entirely 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point b, where the section line a.^ 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall ; while at other points, as c and d, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the original surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer's intention to remove this mass of rock and make this comer 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accounted for 
on no other supposition.-^ 

}■ The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

/. The manner in which the removal of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick- 
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Above the Pnyx, near the comer S, are two immense blocks of 
stone, not unlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked " Wall " on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more probable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. This is 

hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly visible 
upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, usfed by the ancient quarrymen of 
Attica, have been found among the d6bris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Reise, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. II. The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these, 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
other jewels. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modem invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples 
4)f Gizehy London, 1883, Chap, xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the debris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from five to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rosi^re, Description de V Egypte^ 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen. There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ornamentation. 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of fire, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed upon the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall ; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is mdch more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock. 

On the right of the bema, between it and the comer S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 



purposes. Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
gold-bearing rock was' so rent asunder by large fires that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. This was among the Egyptians, the earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasionally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H. H. Gorringe (^Egyptian Obelisks y New York, 1882), though apparently 
unaware of the above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides (?), — 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian hist6rian as an 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
such reference is to be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut struc- 
tures of India fire was constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, A Manual of Scientific Enquiry^ London, 
1 871) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, Ilepi Kpci<r€<ws koX Avyd/xeas rwv 
'PlttKSov ^apfxdKODP, XXII. p. 16; and Pliny, JVal. Hist., XXIII. 27: " Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non ruperet ignis antecedens." It is difficult to 
account for this belief except on the assumption that it arose through an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as a solvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXIII. 21) ascribes to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. i, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and ApoUodorus, the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Poliorcetique des Grecs, Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as^ 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hill, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and 
west from the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, /^S, of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wal\,/g, resembling 



furnace, the flames of which could be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar " or some other mordant." A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortification walls was made by the 
Due de Guise in his expedition against Naples (L^s Memoires de Feu Monsieur 
le Due lie Guise, Paris, 1668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of fire in this way 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius Italicus, Punica^ III.; and Orosius, Hist., IV. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. i,i\ Appian, IV.; Juvenal, Sat., X. 152; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, Ad Aeneid, X. 13) state that vinegar was also employed 
by Hannibal, — a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Hennebert, 
Histoire d*Annibal, Paris, 1870, Vol. II., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the o\os or acetum of the passages quoted was an actual explosive,^ 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynamite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, A Treatise on Hanni- 
baVs Passage of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, who, regardless of the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and vinegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing out great masses of " snow, solidified by frost." 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alps still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapport 
au Ministre de P Instruction Publique, Paris, i860. 

That a very considerable portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinity. This method, as 
regards both fire and vinegar, would have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. — J. T. C. 
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somewhat that of the Pnj'x, but of much less extent, and running in 
a straight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See ^, /,/, k on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at /, a rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of rock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surrounded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, are 
slots c^t in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at m, are several 
ruts in the. rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock -wall ^ at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at «, ^, /, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
passes over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Pnyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 
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difficult task. When Pollux spoke of the Pnyx as Karea-Kcvajcrfuvov Kara 
TTjv TToXcaav dirX.&rrfTa, ovk as Oedrpov irokvTrpayfioavirqv, he evidently 
had in mind a place resembling a theatre, and ttoXvtt pay pxxrvvri was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept for a 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnyx, 
we easily understand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
iroXvirpayfWfTvvy) of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dionysiac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill slopes down from 
the bema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assembHes were doubtless held on level 
ground. As the Pnyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on. a level with the base of the bema. A 
gradual change from an auditorium which consisted of a fiat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or fiat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards A is i in 10.7 ; due 
north of the bema, i in 13.5 ; in the direction of Z, i in 29.7. 
The levellings above the ledges B and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on. The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges shows with equal certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure. If this was not the case, there is no reasonable explanation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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III. 

The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had already said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation : 

Spon and Wheler. Voyage dTtalie, de Dalmatie, de Grke, et du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 

Richard Chandler. Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, 3d edition. 
London, 1817.^ 

Stuart and Revett. Antiquities of Athens ^ L-IIL, London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. IV., London, 1830. 

J. L. Bartholdy and C. Aug. Botiiger. In Wieland's Deutscher 
Mercur for 1806. 

J. C. HoBHOUSE. A Journey through Albania, etc., Vol. I. London, 
1813. 

Edward Daniel Clarke. Travels, Part II., Sect. II. London, 1814. 

W. WiLKiNS.'-^ Atheniensia or Remarks on the Topography and 
Buildings of Athens, London, 18 16. 

Hawkins.8 On the Topography of Athens in Robert WalpoWs Memoirs 
Relative to European and Asiatic Turkey. 2 vols. London, 181 7, 1820. 

G. F. Schoemann. De Comitiis Atheniensium. Greifswald, 18 19. 

Edward Dodwell. Tour through Greece during the Years 1801 , 1805, 
and 1806. London, 1819.''^ 

W. Cell. The Itinerary of Greece. London, 18 10. 

W. Kinard. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of 
Athens. London, 1830. 

W. M. Leake. Topography of Athens. London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1841. 

P. W. FoRCHHAMMER. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. Mure of Caldwell. Journal of a Tour in Greece, Vol. II. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 



1 Travelled in 1765. 2 Travelled in 1802. 8 Travelled in 1797. 

y. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall, 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelasgic 
Remains in Greece and Italy, London, 1834, PI. LV. — J. T. C. 
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LuDWiG Ross. Tablettes votives d'Atkhtes et de Milos, In the Ann, 
deir Inst. Archeol., XV. p. 322. 1843. 

H. N. Ulrichs. Topographic der Hdfen von Athen, in Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland, 2 vols. Bremen, 1840, 1863. See Vol. II. 
p. 168. 

C. W. GoETTLiNG. Das Pelasgikon in Atheny in GesammeUe Abkand- 
lungen aus dem classischen Alterthume^ Vol. I. p. 68. Halle, 185 1. 

F. G. Welcker. Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
zu Athen^ bisher genannt die Pnyx. Berlin, 1852.' 

LuDWiG Ross. Das Theseion und der Temp el des Ares in Athen, 
Halle, 1852. 

Carl W. Goettling. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx in Athen. Jena, 
1853. 

LuDWiG Ross. Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon in Athen, Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F. G. Welcker. Fnyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Museum^ 
A^. /:, X. 30 ff., 1854. 

Conrad Bursian. Die athenische Pnyx. In Philologiis, IX. 631 if., 1854. 

LuDWiG Ross. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fUr Philol. und Pddag. LXXI. 
181 flf., 1855. 

F. G. Welcker. Ueber C Bursian' s ''Athenische Pnyx.''' In the 
Rhein. Museum, N, F., X. 591 if.. 1856. 

F. G. Welcker. In the Rhein. Museum, N, F., X. 56. 

Ernst Ci/rtius. In the Gottingsche Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1859, p. 2016. 

Ernst Curtius. Attische Studien, No. i. In the AbhandL d. k. Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Vol. XL 1862. 

K. The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, in 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a Hne watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin. This drawing, now in the British Museum 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. III. 8), bears the title "Piano {sic) del trigonio e tutto 
ci5 che esiste su il (sic) Pnix." It is on a large scale, i to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by .89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar's plan which had not been indicated 
upon the map here giveh, — while many features of the greatest importance are 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing. No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker's reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J. T. C. 
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Conrad Bursian. Geographic von Griechenlayid^ Vol. I. p. 276. 
Leipzig, 1862. 

Conrad Bursian. In the article Athenae id Patdy^s Real-encyclopddie, 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

Conrad Bursian. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fur PhiloL und Pddag., 
Vol. 71, 182. 

Conrad Bursian. In the Hterarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Erldut. Text der Sieben Karten zur Topo- 
graphic von Athen, p. 16. Gotha, 1868. ^ 

P. Pervanoglu. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Pddag., 
Vol. loi, 55 fF., 1870. 

W. GuRLiTT. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Pddag., Vol. 99, 
153, 1869. 

Curt Wachsmuth. In the Rhein. Museum^ N F., XXIV. 1869. 

P. W. FoRCHHAMMER. In Philologus, XXXIII. pp. loi, 109, 119, 
125 f., 1873. 

Thomas Henry Dyer. Ancient Athens. London, 1873. 

H. G. Lolling. In the Gottinger Nachrichten, p. 463 fF., 1873. 

Curt Wachsmuth. Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol. I. Leipzig, 

1874. 

Richard Christensen. Athens Pnyx. In the Nor disk Tidskrift for 
Filologi og Paedagogiky p. jj. Copenhagen, 1875. 

E. GuHL AND W. KoNER. The Life of the Greeks and Romans De- 
scribed from Antique Monuments. Translated by F. HuefFer, p. 49. New 
York, 1876. 

Christopher Wordsworth. Greece, Pictorial^ Descriptive^ and His- 
torical. Revised by H. F. Tozer. p. 214. London, 1882. 

K. B. Stark. Nach dem Griechischen Orient, p. 319 fF. Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A. Baumeister. Denkmdler des Klass. AltertumSy article Athen. 
Munich, 1885. 

During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost.^ As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re-identify, as well as possible, the places men- 



L. The mediaeval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, 2«cUa tov Arifxoa-- 
deyou, continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. — J. T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it became 
necessar}' to change many of the names which had been given to 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Areopagus, Odeum, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of Regilla, 
and Theatre of Her odes Atticus are all names which have served at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were with this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above.^ 
Clarke and Mure believed the Pnyx to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. 

In the last edition of Stuart's works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is 
anything' else than the ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, " All these data accord so exactly with the 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains." ^ Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, " A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was afterwards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the form of the building about whose remains we 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage." ^ Bartholdy says, 
" The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar."* Goettling says, "The 



1 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. (30) 294 ff. 

2 Topography of Athens ^ p. 41 (1821). 

8 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p 32, note. 
4 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 295 (31). 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be." ^ Forchhammer says, " In regard ta 
the Ilissos, the AcropoHs, and the Pnyx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail." Raoul Rochette says, " Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne saurait plus, k notre avis, comporter la moindre 
objection." 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler's view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius in ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Pnyx have not yet been published. 

The Pnyx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail : one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx ; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his^ 
article "Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus" in such away as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs's suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 1851) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on "Das Pelasgikon in Athen." In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the AcropoHs, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked "wall" on the sur-' 
Vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.-' In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards- 

1 Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx, p. 19. 

M. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the semi- 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth. It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks- 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point / on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus., This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tyrants may have 
arisen from this confusion. This may be true ; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
rhesiades as sitting on the Acropohs and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen from the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan's grotto as fxiKpov inrkp 
Tov UekaayiKov, and so changes xnrip to dwo. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why Pan's grotto should 
be spoken of as dwo roev IIcAxKrytKov, for the grotto was under the 
north-west comer of the Acropolis, a long distance from Goettling's 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

The inscriptions in the rock on the Pnyx hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligently. 
There are many little furrows in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 

were placed in position. The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point, — on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit. 
Goettling's explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J. T. C. 
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it is impossible to .regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself is the all-sufficient 
proof : that there is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, " Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus 
Oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx," to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs's note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note is as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks (irerpai) ; the real Prjfm was a \i$o^ and not a irirpa ; according 
to Plutarch the Prjfm is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. Aristophanes's words about sitting iwl raU Trerpats (TKXrfpm 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
called the Pnyx. The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, Hke the Kpirypiov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
•contrasts the ?raAaia airXonj^ and the later woXvTrpayfxoavvrf. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles. 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871 ) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it ; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration's citation 
from ApoUodorus is important because it says the old lKK\rj(Tia was 
held near the Pandemos. Thither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, CJ.G, 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. ThePnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western declivity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen ; here the Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4) mentions two altars of 
Zeus in Olympia. According to Aeschines, in Ttmarch, § 81, ir^pl riav 
oiKy(T€<Dv tS>v €v Tfj HvKvi, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pnyx was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. 

At the end of Ulrichs*s own remarks he quotes Welcker, who 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the ^^/txa in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the most exhaustive discussion of the subject published up 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar. In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus Hypsistos 
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was worshipped 2fs Zeus Hypatos. A tradition of the original use 
of the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar- terrace. He agrees with Goet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as to IIcAxMrytKov, while to IIcXatrytKov rCiyo^ refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, H. 17, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, " Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen" was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us — perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise — had founded here a worship 
of Zeus Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health. That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker's position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earliest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between ro IIcAxMrytKov and to IIcXao-ytKov T{i)(p% is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos, since so large a place 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity; and he concludes by condemning Welcker's location of 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and on 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled " Pnyx oder Pelasgikon," in 
the Rhein. Mus. (N. F.) X. 30 (1854). In this he maintains that it is 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus 
as the giver of health on this terrace imder the name of Hypsistos^ 
and not as Ilaiav or Swriy/o, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly urges against Ross 
that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 
as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pnyx is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI. 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker's 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, IX. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.^ 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an altar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one could easily step down from the upper terrace 



N. There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
impossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in which the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is readily split into these enormous parallelopipedons. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthenes, is much more probable. — J. T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes's 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between to UeXaayiKov and to IlcXacr- 
yiKov T€ixo^' Welcker 's answer, in an article entitled " C/el^er C. 
Bursians Athenische Pnyx,' in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his 
Geographic von Griechenland, I. 276 f. ; however, 4ie slightly modified 
his views later in the article "Athenae" in Pauly's Realencyclopadie, 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.), but is still of the same opinion on the main 
question, the situation of the Pnyx. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations, 
and subjected the whole question to a new and comprehensive inves- 
tigation. The result he published in his " Attische Studien, No. i." 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient times. 

The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 
These small districts, even in the earliest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
vaguely defined. The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus, 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name Kpamot, 
the rock-dwelhng Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come down to us. They 
consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Vorplatze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expact to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice. We know of two such places in Athens, — one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe, and the other the so-called Pnyx, No one can 
doubt that the work on this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock- dwellings of the Kpavaou The only difference is that 
this is a more extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assemblies, 
the first task was the levellmg of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and /3 on 
Curtius's plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.^ Next Curtius dug a trench from the 



O. It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note /, p. 227. 
The Pnyx, like many other public works of the Greeks, was never entirely com- 
pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory, — J. T. C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock. At a distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this place. The 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.'* From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5000 men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler's theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assembhes this place was arranged, 
we learn from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 



P. Even when calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5 square metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J. T. C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar. It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one m the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a Oetov ayopa, such as are mentioned in Greek writers. 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the K/oavaot, the adaptability of the place for a common religious^ 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of an 
ayopa Oetav in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athens, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the ayopa Ociov of 
Athens, in whose midst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was on 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. 

Of the articles published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, t\e, the Pnyx Hills ; and 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler's, 
theory. The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker's stage, the impossibility of turn- 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that " neither the upper nor the lower terrace can 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx." This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. As to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the Highest and not as Ilaiav, 
Sconjp, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription opo^ Atds below the little church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distinctly separated from the Pnyx Hill. The riyuLvo^ of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition. Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in literature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the " Gotter Markt " of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not h^ve been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos. and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Curtius's old Kpavaoi ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go fiirther than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city. 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
Lolling's paper, which was published, in the Gottinger Nachrichten in 
1873, ^^^ ^s decidedly inclined, with him, to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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From this review of the discussion the following objections to 
Chandler's view may be easily gathered : — 

I. The slope of the terrace away from the bema unfits it for pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This was frequently noticed as a difficulty by writers on Attic 
topography before Curtius ; but when he gave the world his picture 
of the floor of the enclosure, it seemed fatal to the Pnyx theory. It 
would certainly continue to be so regarded, if his description of the 
floor were accepted as correct. He says that at the points on the 
right and left of the bema, which he marks a and fi on his plan, 
and which are marked k and ir on Clarke's survey, the rock floor 
is respectively 4.302 metres and 3.50 metres below the base of 
the bema.' This gives the impression that the floor sinks very 
rapidly on both sides of the bema. Thus the bema would stand on 
an elevation above the people who assembled around and below it 
and gazed up at the offering on the supposed altar. This statement 
we fail to find in accordance with the facts. The points which he 
marks a and ^ are not below, but on a level with the base of the 
bema. The levellings show this also to be approximately true of 
that entire portion of the floor which lies above the ledges marked B 
and C We here call attention to the levellings at the points H, /, 
y^ Ky Fy and Z, and to those on the ledges B and C Only in the 
middle, where Curtius dug his trench, and below the ledges B and C 
does the rock sink rapidly. The inaccuracy of this description is 
manifest on first entering the Pnyx, and it was this observation that 
finally led to our study of the question. 

On the section of the hill which Curtius has published with his 
paper, the steps found thirty-six metres from the bema are repre- 
sented as nearly a metre and a half below the top of the semicircular 
wall at A, This is not exactly correct ; but let us suppose for the 
time being that Curtius's section is correct, and see to what it will 
lead. He says the wall was one course higher than it now is. The 
courses of stone still in position are each about a metre and a half high. 
If this supposed course were in pkxe, the steps, according to Curtius, 
would be three metres below the top of the wall. Now we have seen 
above that there is evidence of the same character for supposing 

^ Curtius, Attische Studien, No. i, p. 76. 
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that the wall was two courses higher, that there is for supposing it 
was one course higher. Thus the steps would be four and a half 
metres below the top of the circular wall at its lowest point. But the 
representation on Curtius's section, that the steps are below the top 
of the semicircular wall at A, is not sustained by the levellings. These 
show that the rock immediately above and below the steps is respec- 
tively 1. 6 1 metres and 1.07 metres above the top of the semicircular 
wall at this point. But they show also that at the point ^on the 
wall due north of the bema the top of the wall is 2.32 metres above 
the rock below the steps. More than this, the rock which is marked 
Z is in the line of the wall and dressed smooth on top. If the wall 
were built up to the level of the top of this rock, the steps would lie 
4.90 metres below it. If, as has been suggested above, the smooth 




PRE-PNYXIAN STEPS. 

Upper surface of this rock may be taken as sufficient evidence that 
there was another course on the top of it, the top of the wall would 
be at least six metres above the level of the rock below the steps 
which Curtius found. One of his three supposed altars would come 
thus to stand on the top of the hill, one on the face of it, and the 
third in a kind of pit. Certainly the most capricious whim. of Zeus as 
to the altitude of his place of worship would thus be satisfied. If we 
assume that there was such an altar, we must also assume that there 
was a floor around it on which the people stood. Curtius supposes 
that the rock itself was dressed smooth and constituted this floor. But 
this cannot have been the case, since the rock below the ledges B 
and C is so rough that it could not have been so used if it had been 
exposed. A small amount of work on either side . of his trench 
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would have, convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefore, untenable. If so, the reasonable course is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high as 
the top of the semicircular wall. This floor would be four or five 
metres above the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is seen 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a very 
irregular character. They are different in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.^ 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.^ But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection,* to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistently be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake says that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.^ It is more likely that the floor 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth 
which now covers the rock in the Pnyx or the sloping rock itself was 

Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the summit of the Pnyx 
hill. The rock is particularly steep and shppery at this point, and some such 
foothold was most desirable. That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty -three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T.C. 

1 G. G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled A6yos v€pl TIvvkSs, published as a 
school programme from Th 'EW-nviKhv ^KvaidevTijpiov in Athens in 1867, ^^ ^^ 
scribed such a structure. 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 297 (33). 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. 77ie area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica, 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the area as " about twelve thou- 
sand square yards.*' ^ Curtius has given 2586 square metres as the 
axea. Wordsworth's estimate is too large, and Curtius's too small. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke's measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommodate the assemblies which gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. The stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have 
Ifeen the bema of the Pnyx? If it were the bema, it would need but 
■one set of steps. As an altar it would need two, that it might be 
ascended by several persons at the same time. Moreover, the Attic 
orators moved about but little during the delivery of their orations, and 
induced in few and no violent gestures. A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloquial 
speech At^o9, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
^ema, but to a single stone in the agora or to a small platform built of 
several blocks. Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned? 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker's stage' in 
this enclosure. It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were in the 



1 Greece y Pictorial^ Historical, and Descriptive, p. 214. 

^ Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95. 

* Welcker, Der Felsaltar des H'dchsten Zeusy u.s.w., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the bema, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than 40 feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 feet high — more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3 metres high. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bema would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the rock above the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unbumt tiles. Often they were built of stone^ 
and possibly filled in with earth.^ The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen's answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace' might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 



1 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans^ p. 59 of Eng. transl. 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the bema. 
As to the top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from its present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. The corners are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres. A 
platform of this si^e and a metre high can scarcely justify Welcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size.^ 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have been used 
for a long period as an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the bema by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted to 
explain it; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard, 
and some of the German archaeologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell thinks the upper terrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants.^ Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing " that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices ; and that the Thirty Tyrants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient date, 
we should expect to find the bema as the last change had left it ; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city."^ Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked / on the survey was the altar of Zeus 
Agoraeus, which is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 



1 " Ungeheure Grcisse," Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., 37. 

R. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note Ny p. 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. The Thirty 
Tyrants may not have been the first to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, — as Leake 
supposes. — J. T. C. 

2 Topography of Athens^ p. 42. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circulation. 
Ross says : " If there is any truth in the story, Plutarch can have 
meaftit no more than that the Thirty suspended the popular assemblies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx; or he repeats a popular story by 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the public". Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema had been movable and capable of being 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch's story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch's words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by Kinard, Leake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea.^ In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 
of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locations for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. The inscnptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of worship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos. 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 



S. It is by no means certain that the wall, marked / on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema : the so-called altar of 
the upper terrace (/ on plan) . The exact position of this wall is now uncertain ; if it 
stood as far down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey, — or perhaps a little further, — this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J. T.C. 
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•already been suggested by others : these inscriptions are generally 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx ; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavaot, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that Hypsistos is the same as Hypatos ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one ; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5 . The character of the so-called Pnyx is out of harmony with the 
-age of Attic oratory. 

This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.^ The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock- dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
•of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
seem, therefore, to belong to a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. Goetthng, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnyx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
«ome belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 

T. On this point compare note N, p. 242. — J. T. C. 
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of Stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 
hill at the south-west comer of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 
appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius^ 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west comer have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall ; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged to a wall such 
as GoettUng suggests, or to something else of which we have no 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near 5 on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked " Wall." In a line with these 
three, in the " Cultivated Patch," between / and R on the survey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification. These 
large blocks, three of which are still in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as GoettHng has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pnyx, as some have 
seemed to assume. These rocks and the two sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has been 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
structure and the general character of the age of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. 

6. Ulrichs and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Pnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Attic orators^ because this 
was a At^os, or movable stone, 

Ulrichs's thought seems to have been that the word TrcVpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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rock Still undetached from the native rock of the hill; while the 
word \lOo^, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in connection with the bema. irerpa, firjfw.^ 
and XiOos seem to have been used indifferently in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Pa^. v. 680, we find the words, oo-rts Kparel vvv tov 
XiOov TOV V Tjj HvKvL Again, Eccles. 104, vtto tw XIBh^t^v Trpirravcwv 
KaravTLKpv, In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word XlOo^ is used as synonymous with /Srjfm, But in the Knights^ 
V. 313, are the words Kairo tojv ircrp^v avittOev Tov^ <f>6povs OvvvocKOTreis, 
in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny-fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnyx. Welcker thinks the word irerpiav 
here used refers to the rocks of the Pnyx in general,^ but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pnyx bore any Hkeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul- Roche tte cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called irirpa as well as At^o?. He also rightly 
refers to £^. v. 780, to show that the word ireTpa was not hmited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has t^? 
irirpas for tC)v irtrpiov in V. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently yS^/txa, At^o?, and TrcVpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads Aapos 
#ccx?7vu)s €?rl irirpas ^fJLrjyopiov. This verse is what the Sausage- Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
" gaping cormorant," which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
'^haranguing upon a rock," will scarcely bear any other interpretation 

^ Welcker, Der Fehaltar^ u.s.w., p. 301 (37). 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people from the 
bema.^ 

7. Welcker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the 
north 7vindy as against the Pnyx theory. 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been so 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been^, 
overlooked. How severely the north wind sometimes blows over 
the Pnyx Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be no 
solution of this difficulty. The cUmate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and Welcker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but little less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If from extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 
south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that at Nauplia 
toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north. 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by his location of the Pnyx to 
make of the passage in Plutarch's Theseus in regard to the battle of 
the Amazons. The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus 

(Aesch. Eumen, 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 

• 

^ See note on this verse in Droysen's translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbeck's edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie's note on this verse in hi& 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1881. 
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that their left wing extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (Trpos rrjv Uvvko) . The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a map. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis, 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this, 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pnyx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pnyx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their line of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter and a half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus,^ 
which was still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius*s site of the Pnyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Eumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were, driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out by Bursian,^ 
does violence by substituting /e/f wing where Plutarch says right wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius*s view, we must 

1 Literarisches Ceniralblatt^ No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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Still retain this as one of the most valuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east comer of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their " Gotter Markt," as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners ? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the comer, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood ? If this is a stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose fh)m the rock of the hill? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? This cut 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. The sides of it are left perfectiy smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass might be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? ^ 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
imder consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly ; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 



U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note N, p. 242, and note O, p. 244. — 
J.T.C. 
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NOTES ON ATTIC VOCALISM. 



In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted in these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C. /. A,^ those in KaibePs collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique, in the ^kOrjvajiovy in Hermes^ and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Gramma tik der Attischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen ; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia; Dittenberger, 
in Hermes, VI., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lautgesetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnworter im Lateinischen ; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 

I. The E-Group. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, — A, E, I, 0, Y. 
Thus all the <?-vowels were represented by E, and all the ^?-vowels 
by 0. The lonians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a fiirther dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chet or rfra?^ (H) 
as a vowel. It had served to represent the " rough breathing " ; it 

1 Not until post-classical times written for ^ra with smooth breathing. 
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now Stood for the long ^-vowel, heard e^, in 817/1109, oucwy, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original a-Mt stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original ?, heard e^. in /xij, riOrj/xi, dLwoOdvrfTe, The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the <?-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward a in soimd. This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this <?-sound from its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic ?/, equivalent to a 
modified d, is found represented by the Chet (H) ; the universal and 
aboriginal 77 by its old sign E. Thus we find on monuments of Keos 
KHAM, MHTEPA, TPIHKO^[t€«x]; but ME (= /xr)), [c'JTTI- 
BAEMATI (^TTt^Ai^/iart), KAEN[o]rENE^ (KActvoycV), ANE- 
G E K E N {dveOrjKev) . The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. On a stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal c common to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural € arising, only 
in the Ionic branches of the language, from d. While the aboriginal 
€ has its usual sign, the Ionic c is written with the same symbol ( B ) 
which is used for the Ionic 7/, and we encounter the forms AEINO- 
AIKBO (A€tvo8tK€u)), Ay^BON (dA[A]6W).2 Thus the fact is 
established, that from the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic 77 did not diverge so 
widely from its parent-sound d as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal 17. That the ?-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ac and ca was of the same character, lying between a and 
e proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as opdo-OaL, 
dpyos, with €nKT7 (ac) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare oa-Td, iv^ed, with dA.17^ (cd)*, and 
dXtd with XP"^ (€cl).^ It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow rj during the Attic period. 



1 The sound was probably identical with that arising fitom contractioa of €& 
and, in new Ionic Greek, of de. 

2 Dittenberger, in HermeSy XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read AeivoS^icTjw, dXA^w. The inscriptions are of an early period. 

8 So adjectives like (v<f>v^s, iuckeijs, vyi-fis, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a gradual change of neut. pi. from -a to -rj. On a stone of 357-354 B.C. 
are found both ^la and ^irj (as neut. pi.). 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms lets, rt^cts, 
let?, €Tt^€t9, etc., as a proof that aboriginal iy held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic 17, which was at no time confused 
with € («). The form eriOrj^ slipped into crt^ct? in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as ySao-iA^?, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became ^ao-tXct?, or as riByjKa was changed, at a still later time, 
to riOeiKa. The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is more marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced to-rct?, to-rct, had the Ionic rj of la-T-qfjLL been 
identical in sound with the vowel heard in TidrjfjLL, IrjfjLL, ySao-tA^?, etc.^ 
These indications, together with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
httle doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
B.C. To define exactly the pronunciation of the Ionic -q would, of 
course, be impossible. We may assume with much plausibiUty that 
it lay between the a of English dad and the German a. The other 
rf, which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to c and belongs 
purely to the ^-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian e as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an r) was always an open 
vowel : ^ in other words, no vanishing or /-sound was heard after it, 



1 Though these changes were all occasioned by analogy, they could not have 
occurred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged. 
Thus o(rra, xP^^Vt o'tSrjpa, were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; iiroUis suggested iriOeis just as ir6\€ts suggested ficuriKeiSf and as 
efwa (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writftig redeiKa. This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such nearly equivalent sounds as d and 
Ionic ri, or e and aboriginal rj. 

2 The sound produced by the lengthening of 6 and contraction of €6 was at first 
written universally E : the designation El appears first among the lonians, the 
Corcyreans, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards H. 
That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
been proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric co for ov. (So also Doric ru>^6r 
for rovfji6v, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with if, «, until Ionian influence 
caused them gradually to disappear. This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong vji. This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between rj and 
rfi in inscriptions of good date. The character of the 17 is con- 
veniently illustrated by the well-known verse : 6 8' ^Ax^ios ios vpopd- 
Tujy firj firj Xcycuv fiaj^ei (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 
gloss : Prj • TO fu/jLtjTUcov rrj^ ru)V TrpofiaTtav ^cuv^ * ov^l Pal Xeycrai 
'ArriKo)?. The form Pal is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when at had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to i;. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign rj from their Ionian neighbors to serve 
in place of at, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The at, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
soimded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the ^-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
17 began to be used as a vowel-sign in Attica, — namely, c, and 
the long vowel arising from its " compensative " lengthening, or from 
the contraction of €€. This will be called, for convenience, c or 
long €. That it had a narrower sound than 77, and was in fact a 
closed or quasi-diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong «. It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to c, 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol. 
From this it may be inferred that € had also a sharp or closed soimd, 
rather like the e of Italian venti than like the short e of our own 
langu^e. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the Ionic dialects, four or five 
^-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from a : a broad 77 arising 
from d (as in 01x177, vLKya-ia), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
dAXccov, vccos) ; an aboriginal and narrower 77 (as in pipkrjKa, arcXy's) ; 



than to suppose (with G. Meyer, Gr. 69) an actual phonetic modification of an 
open ^-vowel to i first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 
have affected all the ^-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like xp^laifios for 
Xp^.f^tfioSf e0eiK€ for idrjKff etc. 
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and, finally, the closed € and € (as in ^cWo?, OeCs), Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one sjnmbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open ^-sounds. By the year 380 the long € was nearly 
always written €t ; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. Two opposite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change : the first, that the long c 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same), becoming more and more closed, until finally the /-element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
This was the first and apparendy simplest explanation;^ it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reality what took 
place, — the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of e.^ It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
during the Attic period : it certainly did pot become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical confiision in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. The rarity of this indicates 
that €L did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or /-sound which had always existed in the c itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally. To establish this con- 
clusion it is necessary to show that i did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of i and ct must, of course, 
be sought in the post- Euclidean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that €t no longer necessarily represents a diphthongal 
:sound, and that i, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A, Confiision of c and «. A^en ct begins to be generally written 
for €, we find it written also frequently for e before another vowel. 
The true explanation of this is a most simple one : a slight /-sound 
will naturally insert itself after an ^-sound followed by a vowel, the 

1 Proposed by Dietrich, who was the first to treat the subject. Cf. also Blass, 
Aussprache^ pp. 26 seqq. 

2 This is the view now generally taken. Cf G. Meyer, Gr, 69, 115. 
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« 

result being an e with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a. 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. Thus, in 
this case at least, « must stand for a simple sound which had long been 
written €, the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine €i ; so that c, c, ct now meant 
much the same vowel-sound, — a narrow ^-sound with a slight vanish.^ 
The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element.* The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov. Examples* of ci for c before 
vowels are : SctWrat, 119 (about 340) ; l8pv(r€Lio<s twice, 168 (330) ; 
KtTtciW, ibid.;* a^Loxpcua, 578 (after 340);* clairrov, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); €laVf 14, p. 11 (387); nA(o^€t[a9] (originally with 
diphthongal ct, but cf. nA.(o^s, etc., ibid.), or Uk<oO€La<s, for -Oias, 570 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,* who remarks 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century B.C. The cause of this is obvious : ct was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to c, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.^ 

1 It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various 
€' and /-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

2 The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That 6 could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been supposed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of ei resulted from an increasing preponderance of its. 
t'-element. This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of €i and 
€, €, 771. 

8 All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. Those here cited are from C. /. A., II. i. 

* As gen. pi. of Kineits. We should, of course, expect Kiriwi/, but the rule is 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

^ d|toxp«/y, Kohler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of et 
written for c, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872, 
KoWvreies must be read, not KoWvreTfs, In AfL(t>y6pov, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.),, 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have €i written for an Ionic €. 

* Lapidum de Dial, Att. Testimonia, pp. 10, 1 1 . 

^ The forms ivelyKjj for iv^yn^, etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p. 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. ivfUr}, show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not 
be affected by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for e 
until the latter part of the fourth century/ — an improbable ortho- 
graphical survival, had € become in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequently in the word ct?, which is equally written i<s 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition 
in Comedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spellings c o-n^Xrj and ct o-TrjXy 
for €v cm^Xy^ are interesting as showing that the syllable -evs became 
-€5 in rapid utterance as well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

B, Confusion of € with rj. That i had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the fourth century is further testified by its interchange- 
ableness, in certain cases, with the open ^-vowel. Thus between 378> 
and 324 the nominative plural ending of nouns in -cvs was suffering a 
gradual change from -rjs to -els : during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription.^ Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one ; for the frequent spellings -ec?, 
-€7/9,^ -€t€9,* of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between c, c, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) rj. The augmented forms of ipyd^ofiai 
furnish another example of this, beginning interchangeably with ct- 
or 17- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of i and rj is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -^5 are, of course, 
not from contracted -k^, but from -rjes; for the dual of yivos, yivr} is 
as much a violation of Attic as yercc* Yet, were we in possession 

1 The latest examples are perhaps II. 804 A, 13, 33, is rh and airodd^a^tf. 

2 II. 86 (376-365); 553 (403). 

8 Aiely, KapBai^Ts, 'E<TTiaii}s, Xa\Ki[d7}s], II. 17 (378); KvdaOrjvaiuSf UaiatfiTJs, 
865 (after 400) ; ['A)ua|]avTci€7[s], \\uaKaifjSf et al., 1006 (bef. 350) ; v. Meisterh.^ 
p. 56. 

* Cf. -K\€r)s for -K\7js, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. *Aypv\4ri5, 
I. 338 (408); ['AXaJt^ey, Ko\\[v]t€€s, ^TjyaieeSf beside BaTrjs, II. 870 (circa 350). 

^ KoWvreUs, beside *A\ai€7s, etc., II. 872 (341), etc. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

^ <r/f€AE, II. 652 A, 24; I6V7E, id. B, 26. v6\-n (Isoc. 8, 116), (piiTv (Plat. I^gp. 
410 e), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing, when the diphthong et had become identical in sound 
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of all Attic inscriptions of the fourth century, we might well find that 
stonecutters had, in the absence of any orthographic standard, here 
and there written (TKtXrj and o-Ke\ee for <rK€Xi, just as they wrote 
XoWiy8i;s for XoXXg^s, and *A\at€€5 for *AXa^. As it is, however, in 
view of the unparalleled elaborateness of the Greek vowel-system, the 
comparative infrequency of such errors bears witness to the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the Attic ear. 

It is thus evident fi-om the interchangeableness of c, «, with €, cc, 17, 
in the fourth century, that i was not changed, in pronunciation as in 
writing, to €t, but that, conversely, the diphthong must have become 
simplified until its symbol could represent both sounds. This degra- 
dation began earlier, and was more quickly consummated, where ct 
was followed by a vowel — a well-known instance is the word Swpcta, 
later Attic Swpm} This change is only a manifestation of one of the 
most important laws of Attic speech, — that law by which a semi- 
vocal L is avoided through the dropping of t between almost any pair 
of vowels. As €1 before vowels becomes c at a very early date,* so 

words like cAata, kXoio}, Hetpatevs, OTOta, wotct, vtos, ycyowta, lose their 

t by the best Attic usage. The same principle is observed in all 
erases where final t occurs, as in Kafioi, ov7rt;((iJptot, ;(awra)s, rrjKKXrffriq^ 
TwiriovTt.® But the degradation of diphthongal ct, independently of 
this law, is illustrated by the equal corruption of tjl to ci or i during 
the fourth century. 

Confusion of tjl with c and «. Not long after the year of Eucleides, 
and simultaneously with the falling together of € and ct, the diphthong 
rjL becomes interchangeable with these. After 375, such forms as 
woXy for TToAct, ^avXel for ^ovXjj, grow frequent ; for ypiOrj is found 

with €. Probably the dual of ir6\is in Attic was ir6\f (^ir6\€i) ; if xeJXty arose by 
contraction, its parent form was not ir6\f€, but ir6\rit. 

1 Older and newer forms are sometimes found side by side, as dapelav, dupedv, 
II. I d (circa Eucl. ann.), Up4as, Up^ias, 573 d (circa 350?); the difference in these 
cases is, of course, merely orthographic, €t and e standing alike for a simple closed 
^-sound. Cf. Meisterh., p. 19 and notes. 

2 Cf. AiV^o, I. 478 (sixth century); ncXearai, 230 (450), AiVewrat, 234 (446); 
T^\€os, IV. 3 (before 444); fitdp^pta, I. 240 (440); BpvWtaPol, 247 (432); 
'AAa)ireK€cr, 184 (412); 'AvZpta, 324 (408); trpvravdov twice, II. I d (c. Eucl. ann.), 
Upea, IV. 553 «, 3 (fourth century). 

8 So there is every reason to write in Attic rovrait, ^Kcivot, etc., in place of 
the unpronounceable rovr(i)ff iKtivoit 
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<lp€&rf, and ctTTci for ciTny. Tribal names like OtKijs, -v^Sov (not OivrjU, 
-nytSo?, as commonly edited), are equally spelt -cts, -ctSos. Hetero- 
clitic datives from proper nouns in -j;? occur, as Iletcrt^ctSct for -8?;.^ 
The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the /-element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of 771 than of the other like 
diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of rjt was facilitated by 
the shortening of rj before / ; thus it became a simple closed ?-sound 
not widely different from €.^ Indeed, E can be written for tjl ; thus 

XaXK[oOri]K€ avT€ {-BrjKy avrjj, II. 61, C. 358). Conversely, firjvua^l^ 
(nom. pi.) is spelt firfvvayfis in 572 (circa Eucl. ann.).^ In short, we 
have examples of €l put for lyt, 171 for ct and for c, and c for r^u The 
two diphthongs €t and rji had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from i. Two important inferences can be drawn 
from this : first, that the phonetic decay of « did not, as has been gen- 
erally assumed (and as was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its /-element, but in a gradual loss of the 
•distinctness of each separate element, so that et became a close e not 
more diphthongal than c. Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period.* 



1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr.^ p. 63; Herwerden, Lap. Test., pp. 5, 6. Perhaps 
the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives. 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
•of o-stems to s-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
things, Xenophon's usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as twKph-f\v for Attic ^(aKptir-n, etc. 

2 The shortening of ri before t (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes^ XVII. 37) is 
•confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs ; i/dGj, e.g., became yaCs, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained i/rjCs. (G. Meyer, Gr, 118, 298.) Cf. 
KuiJLoi^la for KufiyUa, Kaibel, £p. Gr. 38. 

8 Other examples are : x(JA}7, II. 25 (befor6 376?); $ov\e7, 38; irpax0c[7], 
'S6^€i (subj.), 49; Olyels, 55; x^'^'^^H'^^h f^our times, beside -^/ce, 61 ; ii[voi]xB€t, 
xopa<r/c[€wa]<r6€t, id.; [ypa/xfi]a<T^f €[t] for ^, 90; re?, ovret, etc.; rifi-ficit, (ttc- 
<pav(ixrii (subj.); so 80/cci, twice; ctp^Ori, 114; [IJvei, 125; a-r-fiKet \idivei, 147; 
.avvr€\€a$€T, irapaKd&ei, vrafmriafif 167; AtyetSos, 1 68 (and *Apiar€l^r}5, etc., for 
ij/5r;y after 400) ; Tpiaffoo-Tc?, 180; loprci, 577; el, passim (= if ) ; e^dofiei, Mreif 
id.; ikyadet rtJx*'* "t** 0uAe?, 564; e/tret koX licKdrei, 175^ (Add. et Corrig.); d^tci, 
573^ (id.). The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. I. A., II. 
These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
with the changed spelling. 

* In the fourth century, tjt is found (in C. I. A., II. i; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. The 0-Group. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a close analogy to that 
of the <?-group ; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of o, 5, w, ov to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character O 
does duty for o, 5, lo,^ while the labial diphthong corresponding to « 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY.*^ 
The vowel 6 is related etymologically to o precisely as € to c ; that is,^ 
it is produced by the doubling, or the "compensative " lengthening, 
of o, also (in the Ionic dialects) by the contraction of oe, and in 
Attic of €0. The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o + v (or o + f) . From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words aKoXovdo^, (twovSt^ {ablaut from 
Ktk^vB', crweuS-), fiov^ (ySoF-?), lEovvtov ; perhaps in ov, ovto^.^ So- 
long as it continued diphthongaj, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o -h V, each vowel being distinctly pronounced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabic. The 
vowel o must originally have had a closed ^-sound (like English o in 
rose)y the labial counterpart of c. About the same time that c begins 
to be written «, the writing ov for o also becomes common.* co, like 
77, comes into general use after the year of Eucleides. The treatment 
of o in Doric is quite analogous to that of c ; so o) becomes 5 in 
Thessalian as ?; becomes e.^ As c and « were finally merged in an 



written HI 391 times; El, 118 times : but in the third, 7]i, i, and ci are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less 
common, as til loses its iota, and ei begins to suffer itacism. 

^ XI for CD, however, sometimes appears during the fifth century. 

2 With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30. 

8 So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like oZros, rof 
ovros, rriKiKovTos, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in jSpov- 
KoSf dovpos, Kov<pos, (ovBSs, (TTpovdos. Anothcr ablaut oj is seen in the epic 
€iM\\ovda (i\evd-)f while iirot/pos= 6,ir6-Fpas. 

* In the case of 6 the change is completed somewhat later than with #. Cf.. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

^ See note 2, page 5. i^iSov for idldca is in like manner comparable with irlBft, 
Ui for iridrj, Irj. In each case an open vowel becomes closed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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i-sound in the decadence of the language, thus 5 and ov became 
alike = u. 

That o and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact, — that while ov is written diphthon- 
gally (with a few scattered exceptions; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30), 6 
continues often represented by the simple : preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening toward a simple closed ^-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
-diphthong. Were ov = u aX this time, 6 remaining a closed ^-sound, 
then 6 would surely not be so frequently written ov ; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of o ov is just like that of i c, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve, only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple u took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
The vowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had suffered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects. 
ov had, in Boeotia, already become = u, while v retained this same 
$ound ; clearly, in Attic the nearest approach to the pure ^-sound 
must in any case have been ov, since Attic v was becoming = u \ thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for V in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, was still generally used for o, 5, w, and occasionally 
even for ov. Indeed, in one or two cases w is found for ov and 0} 
Crases like ftov (ftot 6), TrpovPovkeva-ey are a yet clearer indication 
that o, ov were, in Attic, still ^-sounds.^ 

That o ever approximated to an £^-sound, even in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 

1 I. 358, Aei/KoXo^^Sw (before 444), 93^!, 8; BeQ (after 444); II. 572, rotwrop 
(after Eucl.). 

2 fxoif, Ar. £g., 1237; t^povfio^iktvaev, II. 57^. Cf. also oth-ov (for Brov), II. 
578, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, oc, co 
commonly ran into d in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
'Gr. p. 33, on 060- and Qov-. 
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for the continued representation of ov, 5 by the simple when these 
sounds had by supposition become = u} Blass infers this change in. 
the o by its frequent transliteration with Latin u. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Roman 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Homer. We find in contemporary Greek and Latin inscriptioiis a. 
continual interchange of Latin o, u, and Greek ov; if Latin u is- 
found for o, so is late Greek ov (S) , used to represent Latin o (e.g.. 
<^ouAAt#cAos ^folUculus), The Latin -us for -os doubtless helped the 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = f^voK-q^ which may 
equally change any other vowel to u (as crapula = KpcuwaXtf, purpura 
= Trop<l>vpa) . The examples collected by Saalfeld * make clear the 
Roman preference for u, whether to stand for an original ov, a, c, o,. 
to, V, or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted 
in Latin.^ But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
version are not at work, the Latin o is the recognized equivalent of 
Greek o. The Latin u is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenberger 
{Hermes, VI. p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is. 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period,, 
having no short u represented in their alphabet, were obliged to- 
resort either to o or ov, the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing relations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fusion and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general progress of 

1 Cf. Blass, Ausspr, des Gr., p. 31, etc. Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as ^ifjMvovs, fflKuvovs, 

2 Lautgesetze d, Gr, LehnvSdrter im lutein., pp. 74 seqq. 

* In the case of iirurroK'fi the process of analogy betrays itself, epistola 
becoming epUtula, The history of 'EfceiiSt} in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leavdng no trace of its existence in the later 
history of the language. The fact is that o, with a, €, and t alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an u- 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,^ and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as already pointed out, a slight difference was 
felt between 6 and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion been 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in u. It may be added here that 
o, like e, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long 6) from the open w, just as c and 
€ differed from rj. The spellings ao, co, for av, ev ^ are a confirmation 
of this. The close ^-sound of modem French (as in /aufi/) may 
be compared. 

The pronunciation of co is well understood ; it corresponds to that 
of rj, (J) being the most open of the labial vowels, as ly of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the w arising by ablaut from a, ly (as in irewnaKa^ 
i<t}p6s) may have kept in classical times a broader sound than that 
existing in connection with o (as in Avco, 8co/)ov).. That it was always 
an open vowel (i.e., without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from 5 after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro- 
ducing rj. 

3. The Vowel Y. 

The confusion of v with t, the first indication of its change of 
sound from u to ii, occurs, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. 'Afji<l>LKTLov€s becomes 'A/x^iktvovcs ; jjfuavs is Old-Attic, 
7]fjLv(rv^ New-Attic; KlvSvy}^ and KwSvr}^ appejir interchangeably as 
early as the fifth century. The spelling Movwxuav is found once in 



1 Supposing V to have become = ii at this time in Attica. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (306)^ In the case of ^/amtvs, 
KtvSvrjs, the change might arise from vowel-attraction. The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not 
complete until the Byzantine period, when v = l. The i^-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin u, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol.^ That it was equally established in Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes,^ is far 
from certain, since, as already pointed out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

The so-called diphthong vl hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
century, unless in the dative singular of the few occurring v-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to t5 -h t, and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v ; so that, like ot, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms u and /.* 

4. The Diphthongs at, dt, au, av, cv, lyv, <h, cot, cov. 

In the diphthongs at, av, cv, ot (and in ct, ov, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of ct, ov, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from i, o. 

at = a -h t, with no inclination toward the sound of €, rj, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (at -f € = a, at -f o = w, etc. Cf. 
OalfiaTLa = ra Ifidna, Ar. Vesp, 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like *A6r)vaLa ('AOrjva), Ilctpotcv? (Ilct/oacvs), etc. The earliest 
examples of c written for at on stones of Attica belong to the second 
century a.d. — more than four hundred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 



1 Meisterh., Gr. p. 12. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the spellings lunter and linter = Greek 
7t\vvri\p. ^ Gr. 86. 

* In words like vi6sf opyvidt ytyoyviat the t was entirely lost in Attic before the 
•end of the fifth century (cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 29), having become semi-vocal, as 
in the other i-diphthongs before vowels. This shows that vi cannot have been 
like French ui of lui (as according to Meyer, Gr. 130); its first element must 
have been a pure vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs. 
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di = d + 1. It was never confounded with dt, as is shown by the 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, at 
becoming ultimately = c and dU = d. An instance of the omission of 
L will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century B.C. 

dv = tt + V. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao ; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gr, 120). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin au, and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the 
present time, only in the devocalizatipn of its second element (av or 
a/ for av), 

av existed in Attic in erases Uke avrds, ravrd ; perhaps also in the 

word ypavS' 

€v = € -h V. In Ionic it was often written €o, and, conversely, €o 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = cu. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classical pronunciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and = ev or ef. There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronunciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and oi, 

ryv = t; -f V. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, cv. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr, p. 78, 5 ; Rutherford, New PhrynichuSy CXXXI. 

ot = o -h t. It continued diphthongal until long after the Christian 
era, when dt, dc, ct, lyt, ov, wt* had assumed the simple a, e, /, o, u 
sounds. 

(Dt = (0 -h t. The omission of t scarcely occurs until the first cen- 
tury B.C., except before a vowel, as in Awov, o-wo),^ according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from ot, however, be- 
coming ultimately = w, while ot in Byzantine times = v {ii) and later 
= 1. 

(DV = 0) -h V. Attic only in crasis, as trptav^av, hi, Av, 556.^ 

It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century- all the 
diphthongs. were pronounced as they are written. 

1 Better than <rcia>, CI. A., I. 2<J, 7. 

^ There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of ovpSo 
is ioipovv. 
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1887-1888. 



TRUSTEES. 

A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of "The 
Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens," to 
hold the title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the 
School, and to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be 
received for its maintenance. 

The Board consists of the following gentlemen : — 

James Russell Lowell, Cambridge, President 
Martin Brimmer, Boston. 
Henry Drisler, New York. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Baltimore. 
William W. Goodwin, Cambridge, Secretary. 
Henry G. Marquand, New York. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, New York. 
Henry C. Potter, New York. 
William M. Sloane, Princeton. 
Samuel D. Warren, Boston, Treasurer, 
John Wiluams White, Cambridge. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven. 

executive committee of the trustees. 

James Russell Lowell. | Charles Eliot Norton. 

William W. Goodwin. | Samuel D. Warren. 
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York. 
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Hkxrv DRt>LER, Columbia College, 48 West 46ih St^ New York. 
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AixscsTTS C, Merri.\il Cohimbia College, New York ; Dirtii^r of 
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ANNUAL DIRECTORS. 



1882-1888. 

William Watson Goodwin, Ph.D., LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 1882-83. 

Lewis R. Packard, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. 1883-84. 

James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 1884-85. 

Frederic De Forest Allen, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. 1885-86. 

Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Michigan. 1886-87. 

Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 1887-88. 



CO-OPERATING COLLEGES. 
1887-1888. 



AMHERST COLLEGE. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. 
•COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 
COLUMBU COLLEGE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSFTY. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 



TRINITY COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSFTY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. * 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 



The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the '0869 *A/iaX«is in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous Hberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground, already occupied by the EngHsh School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temporary quarters in the city. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archaeological,, 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant Ihe extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archaeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which wjU aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight months' 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 
capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director. This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent ; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) with a new organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. Charles Waldstein, of 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean time the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archgeol; 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens under favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 



REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 



I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects; and to co-operat-e with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archaeological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a report 
annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. I. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee. 
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The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him* in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the first of October to the ist 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject 
of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year's work. These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub- committee of three members, of whom two are 
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appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis or report may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have )>een approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accompUshed by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee. 

XL American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the ' discretion of the 
Director, be enrolled as special students and enjoy the privileges of 
the School. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 1 882-1 888. 



The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to the- 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. Tlie other publications are for sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87. 
pp. 56. 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. pp. 33. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the Report for 
1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. R. S. Sterrett. pp. 45.- 
Price 25 cents. 
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PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 



Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo. pp. viii. and 262. • 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 

Volume III. 1884-85. Published in 1888. The Wolfe Expedi- 
tion to Asia Minor in 1885, with 651 Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished. By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. With two Maps, 
made for this volume by Professor H. Kiepert. 8vo. pp. vii. ana 448. 
Price $2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo. pp. 277. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report by Walter Miller. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report by William L. Gushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pny*, by John M. Grow ; with a Suirvey of the Pnyx and 
Notes by Joseph Thacher Glarke. 

5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis. 



Volume II., 1883-84, containing Professor Sterrett's Report of his 
Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions (as in 
Vol. III.), and with two new Maps by Professor Kiepert, will be 
published, it is hoped, during the year 1888. 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens imder favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 



REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 



I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects; and to co-operate with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archaeological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a report 
annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. I. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee. 
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The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him' in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The>school year extends from the first of October to the ist 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
g( Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject 
of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year's work. These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub- committee of three members, of whom two are 
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appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis or report may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have ]>een approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the ' discretion of the 
Director, be enrolled as special students and enjoy the privileges of 
the School. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 1882-1888. 



The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to the- 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. The other publications are for sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87. 
pp. 56. 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. PP- 33- Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the Report for 
1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. ^7 J- R- S. Sterrett. pp. 45.. 
Price 25 cents. 
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PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 



Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo. pp. viii. and 262. • 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 

Volume III. 1884-85. Published in 1888. The Wolfe Expedi- 
tion to Asia Minor in 1885, with 651 Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished. By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. With two Maps, 
made for this volume by Professor H. Kiepert. 8vo. pp. vii. and 448. 
Price ;j2.5o. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo. pp. 277. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report by Walter Miller. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report by William L. Gushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pny«, by John M. Grow ; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes by Joseph Thacher Qarke. 

5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis. 



Volume II., 1883-84, containing Professor Sterrett's Report of his 
Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions (as in 
Vol. III.), and with two new Maps by Professor Kiepert, will be 
published, it is hoped, during the year 1888. 
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